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Looking for ultra rapid curing? Want to cut curing costs way, way down 
—yet produce smoked hams, bacon, and other pork products second to 
none for texture, tenderness, coloration, and lasting shelf life? 

Join cost-conscious meat packers coast-to-coast who are making amazing 
savings with PRESCO FLASH CURE. Test this phenomenal fast- 
curing compound—you'll find it incomparable! 


Among the many products for meat processing 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous 


PRESCO SEASONINGS 

PRESCO FLASH CURE 

PRESCO PICKLING SALT 

PRESCO PK 

BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
CYCLACURE 


PRESERVALI NE .. nome oF PRESCO propucrs 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLEMINGTON ¢ NEW JERSEY 


Since 1877 


CANS DIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Monioun Utd, Montedl |2 th. iia amare eS: iia amare Tease 
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GLOBE Sxegénccted 


Man hours saved means increased production 
and profits. These benefits can be yours if you 
use Globe’s complete line of trucks, tables, vats 
and miscellaneous handling equipment. Globe 
engineers have specially designed each item to 
help you move and store meat and materials 
quickly and efficiently. 

Write to Globe today for complete details of 
a single item or group of items that will put you 
money ahead through greater economy and in- 
creased plant efficiency. 


MEAT and BY-PRODUCTS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


4000 South Princeton Avenue * Chicago 9, Illinois 
Representatives for Europe and Middle East: Seffelaar 
& Looyen, 90 Waldeck Prymontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 
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THE GLOBE COMPANY (Vo recive: senting tovtoment Cotciog (Ne. aa 


Serving the Meat Industry since 1914 501) illustrates and describes the latest 


and best handling equipment known to the 
packing house industry today. 





field-fresh '¢ rp ready-to-use 
Red Sweet Peppers 


The original diced red sweet peppers. Always first in acceptance. 

The Cannon program of agricultural research, laboratory control, Federal 

grading, and modern canning methods keeps them always first in 

Ca rn non quality. Ample supplies available because of expanding growing areas 
a g's in 7 states. The thick, firm walls of Cannon peppers are diced uniformly 

Foods #&. into appetizing, bright red cubes that you use right from the can. 
since vee Exclusive heavy pack cuts storage/handling costs; buy the best and save. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE Contact your supplier or write direct for trial order. Other quality Cannon 
Foods: pimiento-stuffed Spanish olives; diced green sweet pickles. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Ine. ° Main Office — Bridgeville, Del. ° Plants — Bridgeville, Del.; Dunn, N. C. 
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“T like a delicate smoke,’ 
Says Barbara Bacon 


She needs a light, delicate smoke that is the same 
every time. That’s why the best looking, the best 
flavored bacon comes from smokehouses made by 
Despatch Oven Company. 


MODERN CONTROL is now brought to sau- 
sage and meat smoking in Despatch smokehouses. 
We use the same principles of air diffusion, tem- 
perature and humidity control that we employ in 
our precision laboratory and production ovens for 
the chemical, paint, electronic and missile industries. 


CUT TIME AND LABOR with Despatch 
smokehouses. You get fast processing cycles and 
low operator attention—with no loss of meat quality. 


RUGGED, RELIABLE construction has been 
a Despatch characteristic since we built our first 
bakery deck oven 58 years ago. 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS determine the 
design of Despatch smokehouses. Let a qualified 
sales engineer who knows the meat industry, tell 
you how Despatch can modernize your smokehouse 
operation. Write today. 


Smokehouses that meet the needs 
of packers and processors 


| DESPATCH 
OVEN COMPANY 


FOOD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


619 Southeast Eighth Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Telephone: FEderal 1-1873 
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NEVERFAIL American ingenuity may use chemical additives 
for better yield, juicier texture, reduced purge 
<e x er ; in the can. Now more than ever NEVERFAIL is 


needed to bring up the true ham flavor. 


HAM CURING NEVERFAIL...the spiced cure... that pre-seasons 
as it cures, 


: lhe COMPOUND 3 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


6813 South Ashland Avenue—Chicago 36, Illinois — 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


da Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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85 above to 10 below 


in 2/2 minutes 
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Pureco Blast Chilling 
gives quick “pull-down” 


Pureco carbon dioxide liquid 
sprayed into the truck or car 
reduces interior temperatures 
to sub-zero in seconds. The 
warm, moisture-laden air is 
flushed out and replaced with 
cold, dry vapor. Pre-cooling 
periods are shortened, after 
loading pull-down periods are 
eliminated. Result . . . savings 
in fuel and maintenance. 


Meat retains its 
bloom and color . 


Blast Chilling keeps interiors 
extremely cold and dry. Hang- 
ing meat is firm and dry to 
the touch. Color is good. Bac- 
terial growth is inhibited, 


Have a Blast Chilling 
demonstration 


Pureco would like to demon- 
strate Blast Chilling to you in 
your plant under your work- 
ing conditions . . . with no 


obligation on your part. Call 
your Pureco representative 
for details, 


* Actual Pureco Test 





PRPuRE CARBONIC 


Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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NEW SPACE AND SPUNK AT LESS EXPENSE! 





a CHEVROLET CORVAN 








MADE TO MEASURE 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT 





Measurably more load space than conventional half-tonners! Cargo area is almost 





10 feet long, thanks to rear-engine design which eliminates the hood. 


Bi Size up a new Chevy Corvair 95 Corvan and 
youll see scores of features and dimensions that 
measure up to a new standard of profit-producing 
performance. Look at the whopping-big load space, 
for instance, made possible by the efficient rear- 
engine no-hood design. Or check the nearly even 
weight distribution, front and rear, that enables a 
Corvan to carry up to 1,700 lbs. of payload with a 
4,600-lb. GVW. 

Note, too, the short 95-inch wheelbase that pays 
off in nimble maneuvering and easy parking. And, 
while you're at it, try Chevrolet's newest engine, Cor- 
van’s rear-mounted aluminum Turbo-Air 6. Feel its 
fleet power and don’t forget that it never needs anti- 
freeze or radiator repairs! (Tucked between the rear 
wheels, it stays out of the way and stays on top of 
fuel costs, too. ) 

But above all, don’t miss the quality that’s been 
engineered into this new panel. It shows up every- 
where, but particularly in the chassis and body con- 
struction. In the tough integral floor-frame assembly, 
in the smooth independent 4-wheel suspension, and 
in built-to-last features like the two-position metal 
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DELIVERY DUTY! 














Corvan’s rear-mounted “‘pancake” 6 measures only 17” high, top to 
bottom; it allows maximum load space in truck interior and lower load- 
ing height; and it packs plenty of power to boot! 





door checks and sturdy double-walled doors. 

For eye-opening evidence of Corvan’s unmatched 
utility, take a tape with you when you visit your 
Chevrolet dealer's and measure these advantages 
for yourself: 

SPACIOUS DRIVER COMPARTMENT. Wide, unobstructed 
floor, plenty of leg room and head room. Full-width 
seat, 5914” wide, is optional at extra cost. 

BIG SIDE DOUBLE DOORS. They open so wide that you 
can load a 4’ x 4’ crate with ease! (Right-side doors 
standard; left-side doors optional at extra cost.) 
EASY-LOADING REAR DOORS. These double doors are 
big enough (and open wide enough!) to make rear- 
end loading a breeze! 

LOW LOADING HEIGHT. Only 1614” at the side, only 
29” at the rear (unloaded). Saves you work! 

HIGH INTERIOR. Interior height is a full 414 feet; that 
means more convenient cargo handling. 

Your Chevrolet dealer can brief you fully on this 
new answer to more profitable deliveries, so see him 
soon. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


1961 CHEVROLET STURDI-BILT TRUCKS ST 





Operator’s hands f to ys. i 
split, wash, shroud with the 4 Sc 
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Just a touch of the toe to the foot pedal lifts the operator to 
52” in six seconds, or down at a pre-adjusted speed based on 
the operator’s requirements. (Vertical hand control available.) 


& PAYS FOR ITSELF . Considerably increases speed of splitting, 


washing, shrouding; no reach—no stoop—no squat—for better all-day per- 
formance. (Platform comes without swinging saw bracket for use in wash- 
ing and shrouding.) For beef-on-the-rail or single rail systems. 


@ STAYS WHERE YOU PUT IT - When you stop a LeFiell Ele- 


vating Platform at any level it will STAY there—no slipping. 


@ EASILY INSTALLED : Standard size unit with 33” x 42” plat- 


form requires less than 4’ x 5’ floor space. Self-supporting unit mounts to 
floor. No motor, no pump, no wiring required. Connects to plant air line. 





@ BUILT TO LAST .- Years of trouble-free service. Heavy duty ma- 
terials. Ball bearing wheels for smooth up and down action of platform. 
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SIDE-MOVING ELEVATING PLATFORM 


FOR BEEF DRESSING ON A CONVEYOR 


Platform follows moving side of beef and lowers at same time 
Here's the fast, efficient way for washing and shrouding. As conveyor 
brings beef, operator starts dressing with platform at high point. Platform 
moves at approximately same speed as beef and simultaneously lowers 
operator for easy top-to-bottom washing or shrouding. (Also a timesaver 
for other operations involving carcasses moved by conveyor.) 


The Side-Moving Elevating 
Platform is pre-adjusted to 
match speed of overhead 
conveyor. Operator is auto- 
matically moved to the best 
position to do his job. Re- 
sult, far greater plant effi- 
ciency, with operator fatigue 
1494P FAIRFAX AVENUE + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. reduced to a minimum. 


For more detailed information write 








Ragecsigners and manufacturers of the world’s finest gear operated, automatic, cut-thru afd three-throw switche! 


| Séyrocket Your Sales with this 


BASEBALL BOOK my; 


Wiener Package Insert 


>2>>>>)) 
2) 
ds, 





Destined to be even more spectacular than our 

award winning States Books that brought sales 
rises up to 91% for 37 wiener packers who used 
over 38 million! Get set for new sales records! 


4 Exclusive Area Basis : 


rt Long before the season opens baseball interest begins L BASEBALL 


to mount and it stays high till the end of the World 


Series! This Baseball Book series turns that interest SEASON 


into sales! It aims at the heart of millions of boys in 
: Little and Junior Leagues and at every youngster who 
<2 


has ever tossed a ball or traded a baseball card. 

Baseball Books teach with easy-to-read colorful comic- 

book technique. They'll be coveted,sought-after and 
ae treasured! Youngsters and their parents will buy your 
ya product 12 TIMES to get the entire series! 


Extremely Low Cost 


Even in smaller, test campaign quantities, these Base- 
ball Books are priced low enough to add very little to 
your cost-per-package and just over a cent each in 
larger quantities. Get our quotation! Now... time’s 
precious! We're ready to deliver ANY quantity, com- 
plete with your imprint immediately! 


— Write for samples! No charge or obligation! 


Wan. C. Popper & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
“Color Printers Since 1893” 
148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
PHONE: CAnal 6-4450—Teletype N Y 1-400 
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From Old Germny 





Quality creates confidence 


Guaranteed to increase the yield and quality of your meat and sausage 





products regardless of equipment or kind of meat used! ” 
Astounding achievement used all over the world now brings America finer 
meat products for the consumer, more sales and profits for the manufacturer. 

Every day 5000 tons of Meat Products are manufactured with “Glutamal” in curn| 


Distributed by Milwaukee Spice Mills, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 8 


West Coast: West Coast Spice Company, San Francisco 24, California 
Canada: F. Marie Limited, Willowdale, Ont. 


STEMMLER - COLOGNE-PARIS-NEW YORK — 
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He’s just had a weiner flavored with Asmus seasonings. 





KUREX 


THE PERFECTLY BALANCED PHOSPHATE! 
CONFUSED PUMPING 


SCHEDULES??? 


Complete processing schedules and 
procedures to conform to requirements 
of M.1.B. memo +288 are now 
available. Write for A & K Technical 


Service Bulletin CS-814 


BLACK ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 


DIAMOND 487 Washington Street, New York 13, N. Y. © Tel: WOrth 2-7715 
SERVING THE FLAVOR NEEDS OF THE NATION 


BRAND 


Asmus Brothers 


spare no effort to 





produce the world’s finest 
spices and seasonings 
—to make your product 


taste better! 





dice Importers and Grinders 


Asmus Brothers, Ine. 
Sy) 
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Sausage Makers who weigh the costs agree: 


When quality is in the balance...choose Morton ‘999’ Salt 


Morton ‘999’ Salt is always 99.9% clean, pure sodium chloride, 
exceptionally low in copper and iron, which accelerate oxidative 
rancidity and cause spotty color defects. It is also free of bitter- 
tasting calcium and magnesium, which distort the true flavor of 
your sausage. Furthermore, ‘999’ dissolves quickly and evenly for 
uniform flavoring. 

Nu-Cube 999 is recommended for dry cured sausage and hams. 
Morton produces many grades of salt for the Meat Industry—but 
we don't recommend any one of them for all products. For dry 
cured sausage and hams we recommend another type of salt— 
Nu-Cube 999, It has the same high quality as Morton ‘999,’ but has 
a minute quantity of propylene glycol added. Nu-Cube 999 is less 
likely to cake. The propylene glycol keeps ingredients from sepa- 
rating in making cures for dry sausage. In dry cured hams, Nu-Cube 
999 adheres better than other grades of salt. 

Mail coupon today for a free copy of the informative new booklet 
on Morton ‘999’ Salt. 
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Please send me a free copy of your new booklet. 


0 | also would like to talk with a Morton Representative 
about the types of salt used in the Meat Industry. 


Name 
CU ns et 
Address. ere 


(>| |.) a lee © Ae eee ere Per State 


MORTON AL 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. NP-3, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. / / 





YOU CAN'T BEAT THE TASTE APPEAL 
OF SAUSAGE IN NATURAL CASINGS... 


And for the best in natural casings we believe no other supplier beats 

the uniformity, dependability and quality of natural casings by DEWIED! 
Because we control every step of production from cleaning and selection 
of raw materials, through processing, grading and selection in our own 
plants, we can deliver finer natural casings. Our plants and delivery 

depots are located to insure prompt delivery to you. And because our 
staff is trained to know your problem and meet your needs, you get 
better service. 


Once you try Dewied casings and use Dewied Service you'll know why the 
Dewied Casing Co. is America’s fastest growing supplier of natural casings. 


Main Office: P. O. Box 562, Sacramento, California 
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=< AUTOMATE YOU 
am/” SNISAGE MAKING 
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with these Buffalo machines 


“I'm Higher Quality’ 
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MEAT TRUCK 
——> 





CONVERTER 


he. | 


Typical Automated Set-Up  (rmutsirigr 
for Small Producer... i 





Plants with as few as 
4 linkers can automate CONTINGSNS FREER 
to advantage...invest- ac 
ment pays off in one , 

year through continu- ad \ 
ous flow and mecha- 
nized handling. Larger 
Made in U.S. A. producers use multiple 
set-ups with continu- 
ous conveyor feeds. 














STUFFING TABLE 


nee fe 






L LINKERS 
CONVERTER = " ; ae EMULSIFIER “100”: emulsifies in suspension...no mill- 


like mashing... preserves cell structure for longer shelf 
life...with or without preliminary conversion. 


CONTINUOUS FILLER: the automated connecting link 
between emulsifier and finished product...eliminates 
pulsations and air cavitation for constant weight con- 
trol...a profitable addition for any kitchen with four 
or more linkers. 


CONVERTER: cutsmeat insuspension...does not destroy 
cell structure. ..assures longer shelf life. ..eliminates air 
pockets... homogenizes completely as it mixes. 


Automatic Machinery for Automated Sausage Making 


PLUS GRINDERS e MIXERS e STUFFERS e CUTTERS 
- REPLACEMENT KNIVES e CASING CLEANING MACHINES 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. © 50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO 3, N.Y. © NEW CHICAGO OFFICE: 5661 N. LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 45, ILL. » PHONE LONG BEACH 1-4658 
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CURON A develops maximum color in your hams, bacons, 


briskets and cured comminuted meat products. For guarding color there 
is no better isoascorbate curing aid and antioxidant than Curona. Write 
today for a free sample and bulletin. WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


\ j.\ Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
“-/ Staten Iisiand 3,N.Y. 
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The Mechanical Man? 


Several articles in this issue (see pages 62 
and 20) deal with new techniques and tools 
now available to this industry which should 
give ita greater measure of control and oper- 
ational sophistication than it has ever pos- 
sessed. These developments, and _ similar 
ones, will make it more and more difficult for 
the rule-of-thumb operator to survive ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the more elemental areas, 
such as slaughtering. 

In utilizing these new tools, meat process- 
ing will be joining other large industries 
where scientific control has almost supplanted 
slower and more fallible human judgment in 
connection with many operations. 

We confess to a little unease, however, 
about the application of the computer tech- 
nique in the manufacture of meat products. 
Theoretically, the problem of formulating 
sausage to meet certain requirements (in- 
cluding minimum cost consistent with qual- 
ity) is no different than the problem of for- 
mulating a feed or a metallic alloy. 

There is one drawback, however, and that 
is that while the computer can work its wires 
into a glow, and choose unerringly among 
many sausage ingredients for the combina- 
tion that is the cheapest and possesses the 
physical and chemical characteristics desired 
by the processor, it can never smack its lips 
and say: 

“Yum! That’s good. I’ll guarantee that hu- 
man beings will find this frankfurt appealing 
to their senses of taste, smell and sight and 
that it bites well and is belly-satisfying.” 

The broiler can’t talk back, nor do very 
much about the feed it is given; the human 
customer can and will reject food, no matter 
how wholesome, nutritious and economical, 
if he or she doesn’t like the flavor, texture or 
some other characteristic. 

Like many progressive developments, com- 
puter formulation can be abused as well as 
used. It would be a shame, for example, to 
see all sausage products brought down to a 
minimal level of quality just because we 
possess a tool that will permit us to “skin 
through” under the wire. 


News and Views 





Authority For the Secretary of Agriculture to require reason- 


The 


able bonds from packers in connection with their livestock 
purchases would be spelled out in a bill (HR-4831) introduced 
in the House by Rep. Carleton J. King (R-N. Y.). Such bonds 
could be required from every packer as defined in Title II of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, as well as from every market 
agency and dealer as defined in Title III of the Act, to secure 
the performance of their obligations. 

Another new bill (HR-4692) by Rep. Charles M. Teague 
(R-Cal.) would permit the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
cooperate with meat inspection services of the various states 
and use state-paid, state-employed meat inspectors for per- 
forming federal meat inspection services. The Secretary of 
Agriculture as a minimum would have “final authority: 1) to 
determine the individual plants under the state system to 
which, upon recommendation of the responsible state official, 
the service will be extended and to withdraw such service 
from any plant which fails to conform with federal require- 
ments and orders; 2) to determine the individual inspectors 
who will be designated or appointed and to withdraw such 
designations or appointments in his discretion, and 3) to 
cancel the arrangements completely upon withdrawal of ade- 
quate financial support by the state.” Rep. Teague introduced 
an identical bill in the last Congress. 


Meat Inspection Division, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, announced in MID Memorandum No. 289 that effec- 
tive July 1, the class of liver spread food articles containing a 
combination of meat or meat by-products and poultry or poul- 
try products and identified by such names as “Pate de Foie 
Gras,” “Puree de Foie,” “Puree de Foie d’Oie,” “De Mousee de 
Foie Gras Truffles,” “Bloc de Foie Gras,” “Pate de Foie With 
Truffles,” “Creme de Foie,” “Liver Pate,’ “Truffled Liver 
Paste,” “Pate Dore Truffe-Truffled Oven Baked Pate,” “Puree 
de Foie Gras,” “Liver Paste” and the like, will no longer be 
regarded as meat-food products. Such food articles will be 
amenable to the Poultry Products Inspection Act, adminis- 
tered by the USDA Poultry Division, rather than to the Meat 
Inspection Act. Accordingly, MID approval of labeling mate- 
rial for such food articles granted prior to July 1, 1961, is 
cancelled as of that date. 


Mandatory State meat inspection would be extended to all 


slaughtering and processing plants in New York not now cov- 
ered by State Health Department, New York City or federal 
inspection under companion bills introduced in the New York 
legislature last week by Assemblyman Edwyn E. Mason (R- 
Hobart), a member of the Assembly agriculture committee, 
and Senator Walter Van Wiggeren (R-Herkimer), chairman 
of the Senate agriculture committee. The mandatory program 
would be administered by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and would be the first state inspection service for meat 
processing plants in New York. The Health Department pro- 
gram, which is optional with local health districts, covers only 
slaughtering plants. The Mason-Van Wiggeren legislation 
provides that the agriculture commissioner shall decide what 
payment, if any, is to be made by plants under the new pro- 
gram. The New York State Meat Packers Association, which 
has been campaigning for mandatory, state-paid meat in- 
spection under a single agency, has endorsed the new legis- 
lation as a “practical measure at this time” and “a big forward 
step in the right direction,” announced association president 
Jerome Harrison of C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc., Utica. 

In other state action, a humane slaughter bill (S-181) has 
been introduced in the Kansas Senate, and a Utah humane 
slaughter bill (SB-37), which had been passed by the Senate, 
was killed by a House vote of 40 to 6. 








New System 
Minimizes 
Giveaway in 
Packaged 
Franks For 
Big Saving 


IVEAWAY in packaging sau- 
G sage is costing the meat proc- 

essing industry millions of dol- 
lars each year. 

Part of this loss is swallowed (re- 
luctantly) by the processor as the 
premium he must pay to insure that 
his package will never fall below 
the stated net weight and thus bring 
him fines and penalties. 

Part of this loss is due to a lack 
of control in manufacturing, or rath- 
er,, to the lack of a simple and prac- 
tical method of coordinating control 
over all the processing operations. 
Some packers and sausage manu- 
facturers have solved the problem 
of regulating smokehouse shrinkage, 
or can control strand uniformity 
and weight, or can control link 
length, or some other factor, only to 
experience wide variations in their 
finished sausage that lead to give- 
away and packaging nightmares. 

Tee-Pak, Inc., manufacturer of 
cellulose casings, reports that it has 
solved the problem through the de- 
velopment of the Tee-Pak-Trol sys- 
tem to provide skinless frankfurt 
uniformity and accurate unit weight. 

The system, however, is no pan- 
acea for the careless; it cannot be 
installed and forgotten. Its simple 
procedures must be followed out 
table by table and shift by shift to 
gain the objective of holding skinless 
giveaway weight to an average of 
2.3 per cent. (This is far below the 
level being achieved today in many 
plants in the meat industry.) 

Two unique tools are an integral 
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OVERALL: Oliver L. Haas (right), vice president of Haas-Davis Packing Co., 
Mobile, Ala., watches foreman Robert Bodden use “‘Link-Trol’’ (see inset) to 
check the length of skinless links coming from the linking machine. 


part of the system. The first is a 
special slide rule called the “Meat- 
R-Miser” which calculates the 
stuffed strand weight (allowing for 
all processing factors) necessary to 
provide the desired number of 
sausage for a given weight package 
with only 2.3 per cent giveaway. 
The second tool is an adjustable 
link length gauge called “Link-Trol” 
which is employed to maintain link 
uniformity. 

According to L. E. Russell, Tee- 
Pak vice president and director of 
marketing, four basic elements (see 
page 21 for a full exposition) are 
involved in the system. 

1. Uniform stuffed strand weights. 

2. Uniform link lengths. 

3. Reasonably uniform smoke- 
house and cooler shrinkage. 

4. Systematic and _ continuing 
checks of end results. 

“This system is the result of three 
years of extensive research by our 
company and independent consult- 
ing engineers,” Russell said. “Up to 
now, lack of uniformity in sausage 
making has been one of the indus- 
try’s most serious problems, costing 
millions of dollars annually.” 

Determination of present give- 
away (and the costs of trying and/ 
or failing to correct underweights) 
is suggested by Tee-Pak as an es- 
sential preliminary to installation of 
the new control system. The fol- 
lowing procedure is recommended: 

1) Record to the nearest %-o0z. 
the weight of consecutive unit pack- 
ages as they come off the line. 

2) Recorded weights of 100 unit 
packages selected at random out of 


every three hours of production 
will supply enough data. Random 
samples must be taken prior to ad- 
dition of makeweight wieners. 

3. Record underweight packages 
but do not average them with the 
overweights since they are not sala- 
ble without correction. 

With this information the proces- 
sor can determine his present loss 
and projected annual loss from over- 
weight skinless packages. 

Installation of the new control 
system calls for the following pre- 
liminary steps to determine accu- 
rately the desirable stuffed strand 
weight necessary to arrive at the 
correct weight (plus 2.3 per cent 
giveaway) per unit package: 

1. Run smokehouse and_ cooler 
shrinkage tests; these are neces- 
sary to determine the yield of fin- 
ished from stuffed product. 

2. Check the linker machines by 
determining link length uniformity 
with the new gauge. Variation be- 
tween linking machines frequently 
causes finished package weight fluc- 
tuations and loss of control. Variance 
of 14-in. represents a 2.5 per cent 
weight variation in a 5-in. link, or 
0.4 oz. in a 1-lb. package. 

3. Determine the desired stuffed 
strand weight. This is accomplished 
most quickly and easily, according 
to Tee-Pak, by using the “Meat- 
R-Miser.” Simple manipulation of 
the slide rule gives the same an- 


swer (see Figure 1) as the following | 


calculations for determining the de- 
sired stuffed strand weight for 4 
sausage which is'to be packaged 16 
oz. to the unit, 10 links to the pack- 
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age, has a processing—cooler shrink- 
age of 15 per cent, with giveaway to 
be held to 2.33 per cent. 

First we determine the desirable 
stuffed weight per package: 
16 oz. X 1.0233 
100 minus 15 per cent 
desired stuffed weight for the 10-link package. 
Then: 
19.27 oz. 
10 
Then, assuming that a stuffed strand 
contains 108 links (actual count): 
1.93 oz. X 108 links = 208 oz., or 13 Ibs. 
net stuffed strand weight (plus 2 oz. for 
cellulose casing weight) = 13 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Subsequent steps in installation of 
the system are: 

4. Stuff one or two cages of prod- 
uct using only the strands stuffed 


xX 100= 19.27 oz., the 


= 1.93 oz. per link 


' to the desired weight. 
te 5. Process, peel and_ package. 


Weigh consecutive packages from 
test cages. 

6. If tests show it to be necessary 
(because shrinkage percentages, etc., 
were in error), make adjustments 
to stuffed weights and repeat cycle. 

7. Compare results of these tests 
with present giveaway. 

After these first steps of estab- 
lishing the control system, it is nec- 
essary to examine in detail and set 
up performance standards with re- 
spect to each factor that influences 
accurate skinless weight control. The 
following four basic elements are the 
ones to watch: 

1UNIFORM STUFFED 
STRAND WEIGHTS: Uniformity 
control must begin when the ship- 
ment of skinless casings is received 
and stored at the plant. It is recom- 
mended that a first-in first-out in- 
ventory control method be used. A 
skinless casing is a highly perfected, 
close tolerance product, produced 
under rigid quality control stand- 
ards. A gain or loss of moisture in 
opened cases of skinless casings will 
adversely affect the casings’ elas- 


NEW ‘‘Meat-R-Miser’’ 


ticity and, hence, their stuffing char- 
acteristics. 

Another factor influencing uni- 
form stuffed strand weight is the 
pneumatic stuffer or pump. It is 
important that it deliver the emul- 
sion at a constant speed. Sudden 
surges or decreases in the flow: of 
emulsion affect the ultimate strand 
weight. In most instances pressure 
regulators will correct this condi- 
tion. Air pressure should be con- 
stant and controlled to within 10 lbs. 

The stuffing horn, too, affects 
strand weight. The horn must be of 
the correct size; an oversized horn 
does not permit a free flow of the 
casing off of the horn and overstuff- 
ing results. Casings must be stuffed 
to the diameter recommended by 
the manufacturer. Casings will not 
fill uniformly if they are blown up 
to a diameter larger than that pre- 
scribed. 

If a Ty-Casing sizer is being used, 


TABLE scale’ on 
which stuffed 
strands are weighed 
regularly is an es- 
sential element in 
the new control sys- 
tem. Success in con- 
trolling giveaway 
depends in part in 
holding a high per- 
centage of the 
stuffed strands with- 
in a close weight 
tolerance. 


it is extremely important that the 
stuffer operator be familiar with its 
operation and adjustment. For ex- 
ample, the horn must be centered 
between the sizing shoes; the prop- 
er two adjustments must be made 


and air pressure regulator must be 
set in accordance of the viscosity 
of the emulsion. With the meat valve 
opened wide, casings should fill at 
a constant rate of 5 to 12 ft. per sec- 
ond, or 4.5 to 11 seconds per 55 ft. 
of strand. 

Even though the equipment is 
producing uniformly stuffed strands, 
there is no assurance that the de- 
sired strand weight is being ob- 
tained. The only accurate method of 
determining this is actually to weigh 
the strand. A platform type scale 
imbedded in the stuffing table is 
strongly recommended for checking 
strand weights. With it, the stuffer 
operator can quickly observe un- 
derweight or overweight strands as 
they occur and can make the nec- 
essary adjustments to correct suc- 
ceeding strand weights. Changes in 
emulsion density and casing char- 
acteristics necessitate such adjust- 
ments. Weight variations also will 





occur if the entire length of the 
strand is not filled. The operator 
must be constant in this regard as 
the weight must be spread over the 
same number of links in each strand. 
[Continued on page 112] 


is set up to give a speedy solution to the problem of determining the correct stuffed strand 


weight for 10-to-the-pound-package frankfurts, allowing 15 per cent for cooler and processing shrinkage and 2.33 
per cent giveaway. (Problem is solved arithmetically in the left-hand column above.) 
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West Coast Packers Reaffirm 


Regional Solidarity as 
3,100 Attend Annual Meeting 





See BACK at the past year with a mixture 
of grimness (over packers’ results in the area) and 
satisfaction because of some of the association’s accom- 
plishments, members and officers of the Western States 
Meat Packers Association reaffirmed their regional 
solidarity for the future at their annual meeting, held 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San. Francisco, from 
February 15 to 18. 

Records were broken at the convention when 3,100 
representatives of meat industry firms, guests, sup- 
pliers and others registered, and 3,800 attended the 
cocktail party sponsored by the Meat Industry Supply 
and Equipment Association. 

The West Coast followed the national trend in that 
youth—in the person of Paul Blackman of the Acme 
Meat Company, Los Angeles—was chosen as chairman 
of the board for 1961-62. 

A seasoned slate of officers was re-elected in E. 
Floyd Forbes, president and general manager; Eugene 
Ranconi, Walti Schilling & Co., secretary, and Anton 
Rieder, Coast Packing Co., treasurer. 


CONGRESS S- 
MAN James Roos- 
evelt of Califor- 
nia and Chris Fink- 
beiner, president 
of Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co. and Empa- 
cadora Puertorri- 
quena de Carnes, 
Inc., chat follow- 
ing the former's 
talk on the future 
for small business. 





Co., treasurer; Douglas Allan 
of James Allan & Sons, vice 
president; Glenn Taylor, Mo- 
desto Meat Co., retiring chair- 
man of the board; E. F. Forbes, 
president and general man- 
ager; Paul Blackman, Acme 
Meat Co., 1961-62 chairman 











secretary of the association. 


Association membership climbed to a new high of 547 


firms in 1960-61 during a period which was heavy with } 
work and accomplishments, the members were told by | 
general manager Forbes. He cited the defeat of the na- | 
tional packers’ petitions for modification of the consent f 
decree as more than offsetting the cost and effort ex- | 
pended on WSMPA since 1945, pointed out that a | 


double death sentence on lamb grading had _ been 
averted by WSMPA and other organizations, and de- 
clared that the association would continue to press for 
more effective organization and administration of the 


regulation of meat industry trade practices under the | 


Packers and Stockyards Act in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Retiring board chairman Glenn Taylor, Modesto Meat 
Co., after characterizing coast packers’ 1960 results as 
disheartening and disastrous, placed much of the blame 
on the gap between consumers’ ideas of what they want 
in beef and the outworn standards of the USDA meat 
grading service (see page 25). 

A dramatic new “first” was registered at the conven- 
tion with the appearance of M. J. Osslo, international 
vice president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, who 
emphasized that job security is a concept that packing- 
house union members hold dear, and urged packers to 
use the next year of steady livestock volume to counsel 
in good will with union officials on problems arising 
out of automation, plant relocation and other industry 
changes (see page 43). He said that labor is comparing 
with concern the slow ascent of overall industry out- 
put, the much more rapid gain in productivity per 
worker and a significant decline in, total meat industry 
employment. 

You might as well realize that in spite of the fact that 
we are in a recession, organized labor will ask for in- 
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LINEUP of WSMPA officers: | 
Anton Rieder, Coast Packing | 


of the board; Albert T. Luer, | 
Luer Packing Co., vice presi- | 
dent, and Eugene Ranconi, | 
Walti, Schilling & Company, | 
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RETIRING board 
chairman of 
WSMPA Glenn 
Taylor (right) 
clasps hand of the 
new chairman 
Paul Blackman of 
Acme Meat Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, 
as he_ introduces 
him to the mem- 
bers on the open- 
ing day of the an- 
nual convention. 


creases in wages (probably small) this year in any of 
its negotiations, the packers were told by William H. 
Smith, jr., director of the department of research and 
analysis, Federated Employers of San Francisco. 

A 2,000-mile telephone hookup and a computer at the 
University of Mississippi were employed by Emerson 
D. Moran, meat industry consultant of Miami, to illus- 
trate how linear programming can take local prices on 
various sausage materials, plus restrictions on fat and 
protein content, color, etc., to produce speedily the most 
economical formula for making a sausage of specific 
quality (see page 62). 

You may never have it—or have too much—or have 
it and it disappears—are some of the facets of the cured 
meat color problem which frustrate packers and proc- 
essors (and retailers), according to Robert P. Dudley, 
meat products manager for Merck & Co. (see page 
66). However you encounter the difficulty, a careful 
analytical approach is best, Dudley advised. 

The old gambit of “never underestimate the power of 
a woman” was given a meat industry twist by adver- 
tising and sales consultant Bea Johnson and California’s 
consumer counsel Helen Ewing Nelson. Mrs. Johnson 
advised packers to sell meat to women on the basis of 
what it will do for them in making them lovely, vital, 
admired and desirable (see page 26). Mrs. Nelson stout- 
ly declared that women and their organizations will 
fight for federal meat grading, in spite of its imper- 
fections, because it possesses reality as opposed to the 
chaotic quality claims and counterclaims of packers, 
processors and retailers (see page 46). 

Spelling out that the free enterprise system actually 
means the competitive free enterprise system, Congress- 
man James Roosevelt of California told the conven- 
tioneers that the neglect of small business costs more 
than the United States can afford in damage to individ- 
uals and our economy. After urging careful considera- 
tion and support of President Kennedy’s short-term 
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PARTICIPANTS in important convention activities in- 
cluded (I. to r.) Sam Rudnick, Kern Valley Packing Co.; 
Paul Doss, chief of the meat, meat products and water- 
foods section, MSSA, and Norman Brammall, president 
of Food Management, Inc., located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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program to combat the recession and free locked-up 
purchasing power, Congressman Roosevelt pointed out 
that American business, and the food industry in par- 
ticular, is threatened by ingrown tendencies toward 
monopoly which could kill our American free system. 
He suggested that a revival and revision of effort in the 
antitrust field would be helpful, and declared that in- 
tegrated enterprise, even though initially helpful to con- 
sumers, must be restricted before it gains the monopoly 
power which will enable it to dictate to all (see page 28). 

Welcoming informed criticism of the agency, Howard 
Doggett, new director of the USDA Packers and Stock- 
yards Division, warned that a little more time will be 
needed to train personnel and assimilate expanded re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of livestock procurement and 
meat merchandising. He said that the division will 
make greater use of policy statements and interpreta- 
tions. The P & S Division will work with the industry in 
preserving free enterprise (see page 56). 

Praising the business for its speed and cooperative 
attitude in achieving an unexpectedly high level of 





SPEAKER Robert Leary, Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California, talked at the account- 
ing session; Harold Kummer, Kummer Meat Co., was co- 
chairman of the joint beef and livestock conservation 
session, while Martin Rind, Milwaukee Sausage Co., pre- 
sided at the processing and provisions committee session. 


compliance with the Humane Slaughter Law, Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Pals, director of the USDA Meat Inspection 
Division, emphasized that the livestock-meat industry 
is still leaking out too much money as a result of 
disease, poor handling, etc., in condemnations and in- 
ability to enter export markets (see page 50). 

By-products—ugh—may be the attitude of some meat 
packing concerns, but three speakers at the convention 
indicated that a better day is coming. Although the 
United States is the world’s largest exporter of tallows 
and greases, and a major seller of hides and skins, gov- 
ernment officials are determined to expand rather than 
to hold foreign markets for these products, the packers 
were told by Melville A. Drisko, USDA Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Research indicates that pack, brine and drum meth- 
ods all produce good cured hides, if properly employed. 
but the whole area of hide handling and curing, and 
leather production, is one which merits continuance of 
present urgent investigation, according to Dr. Fred 
O'Flaherty, adminstrator of university research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (see page 31). 

Major research :break-throughs supported by the 
USDA, such as the use of fats in feeding animals, have 
already provided large new markets for domestic tal- 
lows and greases, but other research-developed outlets 
in plastics and industrial chemicals are building up de- 
mand, year-by-year, according to Dr. W. D. Maclay, 
assistant administrator for utilization research, USDA 
Agricultural Research Service (see page 34). 
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I WANT to report to you at the completion of our 14th 
full year of operation that we again lived within our 
budget in operating our association, with an excess of 
receipts over expenditures. 

For the 14th time our membership has gained this 
year over the preceding one. Membership has risen to 
the largest we ever had—547. You will recall that when 
we started this association in 1946 we had 48 members. 

Of all our 14 years, 1960 was one of the busiest and 
most important in accomplishments. You will recall 
that about this time last year we were in the middle of 
a controversy over federal lamb grading, which Secre- 
tary Benson twice ordered discontinued. I am happy to 
say that we were able, with the aid of other organiza- 
tions, to preserve lamb grading and to get the grading 
standards revised so that I believe they not only have 
proved satisfactory for all concerned this year, but have 
aided materially in increasing consumption of lamb. 

The second and other important matter was the 
packers consent decree case in Chicago in which three 
of the national packers had petitioned the federal courts 
to modify the original consent decree by practically 
eliminating all of the restrictions placed upon them 
when they signed the decree in 1920. I am happy to say 
that in this trial, in which our association played a 
prominent part, Judge Hoffman decided that the decree 
should not be modified. The petitioning packers have 
appealed to the Supreme Court, but I doubt very much 
whether they will win in the Supreme Court; I doubt 
whether the Supreme Court will even hear their ap- 
peal. I believe that if we had never done anything else 
with this association, the outcome of this case has justi- 
fied its existence. 

We do have an unhappy situation arising out of the 





PRINT, don't write, your name is the admonition given 
to the registrants after long experience with scribblers. 
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WSMPA Has Paid Way, Since 1945, 
With Defeat of Consent Decree Petition 


President E. Floyd Forbes Sees Great Victory for the | 
Western and Other Independents in the Court Decision | 


increasing concentration of buying power being brought | 
to bear on our industry, but, since two wrongs do not | 
make a right, it would be disastrous to give relief to the | 
national packers and allow them to create relationships | 


under which their competitors’ products might be shut 
out of mass retailing outlets. 

We feel that antitrust legislation should be revised 
and activities of some of the agencies should be revived. 


We are particularly anxious to get the Packers and | 


Stockyards Administration set up as a separate division 


in USDA in the same manner in which it operated | 


between 1921 and 1924. 
We feel that there will be more vigorous enforcement 


of the antitrust laws in the future than there has been | 
in the past. Appropriations have been increased to al- | 
low the employment of larger staffs and to process | 


complaints expeditiously. 


I just want to touch on the livestock supply situation. | 


The cattle figures the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
released last Monday were certainly a shock to all of us. 
The discrepancy of over 7,000,000 head of cattle between 
the prediction for January 1, 1961, and actuality has 
turned what might have been a bearish condition with 
respect to livestock supplies and prices into a bullish 


condition. Thus we may see, particularly in the second | 


half of the year, increases in cattle prices. 

We will have a larger number of hogs. We will have 
about the same or slightly larger amount of lamb. Had 
we had the supply of beef that was predicted, we would 
have had enough livestock to process this coming year 
at prices somewhere near the 1960 level or possibly 


lower. As it stands now, the increase in hogs will not }| 


offset the decline in the supply of beef. 


I believe that 1960, insofar as our operations in the | 


handling of fresh meat and processed meats were con- 
cerned, probably was one of the most unsatisfactory 
years from the profit standpoint. This was not only true 
for packers of our size, but also for the largest packers 
handling fresh meat and other meat products. National 
packers, of course, having other unrelated lines and 
sources of income in addition to meat, showed profits. 

We are faced with constantly increasing costs. We 
face again, particularly in areas on the Coast, the end 
of our three-year labor contracts and a new round of 
negotiations. 

We are faced on the other end with greater and 
greater concentration of economic power until we have 
reached the point where we practically have nothing 
to say about the prices at which we sell our products. 
I feel that this industry will find some way to combat 
and to equalize this unfair advantage. 

With respect to the whole profit situation, we are ina 
price squeeze about as bad as any faced by any industry 
in the United States. We probably will find out some- 
thing about what labor will attempt to do to us this year 
in the industrial relations session (see page 40). 
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In a Hard Year, Gap Between Consumer 
wa and USDA Quality Concepts Didn't Help 


Board Chairman Glenn Taylor Attributes Poor Results 
ne of 1960 to Packer Mistakes and Grading Deficiencies 


1 L 
AST YEAR at our convention we proposed a 
change in U. S. Department of Agriculture meat grading 
sht standards for the Choice grade. 


rot | This change is necessary to bring us in close harmony 
he with consumer preference and, at the same time, would 
ips be beneficial to the meat industry in general, including 
ut | the packers. 
A year has come and gone and we have accomplished 

sed | very little. 
ed. | Failure to get this necessary adjustment in grading 
und | has contributed in large measure to a disastrous year 
ion for the slaughterers in 1960. I am sure the records of 
ted any slaughterer will testify to the truthfulness of this 

statement. 
ent The cattle producer and the feeder have not yet 
een been hurt by this out-dated method of grading. There- 
al- fore, they have been of little assistance to the packers 
“ESS in their bid to get the necessary Choice grade change. 
ion. ioe g 
URE MID-PACIFIC 
us. CONFERENCE 
een 
has OLD FRIENDS and new ac- 
vith quaintances get together in 
lish front of the convention regis- 
‘ond tration desk, where they can 

not only register and get tick- 
lave ets for all convention activi- 
Had ties, but also arrange to par- 
ould | ticipate in the Mid-Pacific Con- 
ped ference in Hawaii, and then fly 
ibly across the Pacific to a brand- 
not new industry venture, a Japan- 

American Conference which is 





tory 
true 
kers 
ional 


= On January 1, 1960, the USDA reported there were 


W 101,506,000 cattle on farms and ranches and predicted 
: an increase of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 head. This gain 


= being held in Tokyo. 
con- 


be would have brought the total to around 104,000,000 head 
id @ on January 1, 1961. 

Pe However, on February 13, the USDA announced it 
hails would have to adjust its figures because the number of 


hi cattle tabulated in the 1959 agriculture census was far 
a qe rlow earlier estimates. In fact, instead of the 101,500,- 
ucts") 000 head on J anuary 1, 1960, the population on that date 


mbat | was only 96,200,000. With an increase of 900,000 head 
, in 1960, the number on January 1, 1961, was only 97,- 

ma 100,000 instead of the 103,000,000 to 104,000,000 head pre- 

ustty | dicted by the USDA. 

yee In view of this recent report, we cannot expect any 

Bie surplus of red meat in 1961 and it is probable that we 
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may get an increase in the price of cattle instead of 
the decline we expected. 

Although a larger hog crop is predicted this year, it 
would seem to me that we must look to 1961 as a year 
comparable with 1960 in livestock numbers and we can 
expect no decline in livestock prices that would be due 
to oversupply. 

With our sad experience in 1960, it is evident that 
we must change our methods of buying livestock in 
order to survive. We can no longer pay the price for 
Choice cattle and get anywhere from 60 to 80 per cent 
graded Choice and the balance Good. The only fair way 
to purchase livestock under the present circumstances 
is on a grade and yield basis. 

In this way the producer or feeder will get paid ac- 
cording to the way his cattle grade. This will not correct 
the grading problem, but it will help us to stay in 
business, as we will not be paying Choice prices for 


i 


TICKETS 





Good cattle, which we are doing under our present buy- 
ing methods. 

I recommend we immediately consider purchasing cat- 
tle on a grade and yield basis. 

Also, we must realize that the Denver market will 
continue to be a governing factor on our dressed market 
in the West. 

Too often we think more of volume and forget that 
we must have a profit to survive. 

We in the West, with probably the highest overhead 
in the nation, are many times too slow in following the 
market trend. 

I think we are entitled to the Denver market plus at 
least a portion of the freight west. 

We must do better in 1961, if we expect to keep pace 
with our ever-increasing overhead costs. 
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\\ HEN you sell meat to a woman, do you try to 


show her how your product will make her more beauti- 
ful, more beloved and more admired? 

I have talked of these basic wants all over America. 
I have talked to bankers, beauticians, dry cleaners, 
florists and to all types of people. The thing that is in- 
teresting to me is that I don’t know of a single industry 
that has products that give a woman any more of these 
basic desires than does yours. What does a woman 
dread most when she grows older? She dreads ugly, 
flabby fat. She dreads a dry and wrinkled complexion. 
She dreads dull and lifeless hair. She dreads having no 
energy, sex appeal and pep. 

Perhaps in your ads, you tell her that meat is 97 
per cent digestible, and that its protein is a necessity 
to build body tissue, that it contains iron and phos- 
phorus, sulphur and mineral salts and vitamins A, B, 
C, D and G in great abundance. 

Such ads might appeal to home economists like my- 
self. However, even to us it is much like saying 
white is white. We know it already. 

What do such things do for a woman? That is what 
she wants to know. 

Do you prove to her clearly, definitely and concisely 
that meat will help keep her young, beautiful and vital? 
It will add sales if you do. 

Did you ever think of advertising a mature—not a 
young chick, but a mature, smiling and slender woman 
—or do you always pick a cut of beef to show? 

WHAT SHE WANTS: I think you should show her 
your product, but I think you should do the more 
important job of telling her what the product will do 
for her. She’s not buying meat for itself, but she does 
want to buy beauty. She wants to buy health, vigor 
and happiness—and she’ll pay any price for it. 

What does meat do for her? Vitamin A gives her 
youthful and bright eyes. 

Riboflavin also gives her beautiful eyes, mouth, 
tongue and lips. 

B, is a happiness vitamin. It gives a woman calm 
nerves and cheerfulness. It has been called the vitamin 
of love. B, is important because lack of its leads to 
great nervousness. If your wife is suspicious of you, see 
that she has plenty of Vitamin B, because women 
become suspicious when they lack it. 

Lack of Vitamin B, may cause mental disorders. Vita- 
min B, is said to be the youth vitamin. B, and protein 
give a soft, radiant complexion. 

Vitamins C and D are good for her teeth and the 
bones that are needed for beautiful posture and a correct 
and queenly figure. 

DIETS: Did you ever stop and think that one out 
of every three women diets sometime in her life? What 
food, then, should be eaten in diets? How do you grow 
slim and still keep beautiful and vigorous and keep 
your sense of humor? It’s meat, of course. 
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Adam Didn't Understand Eve (Maybe) 
So Keep on Playing Up to the Ladies 


Feminine Viewpointer 


Do you know that the 1960 figures show that the 
low-calorie food market is 19 times greater than the 
baby food market? 

There’s something around besides Metrecal to slim 
you—and that is meat. 

Statistics in the American Medical Journal prove 
that protein and the vitamins in meat help give women 
the beauty that they want so much. 


In your ads do you ever picture a woman with beauti- | 
ful gleaming hair, laughing young eyes and a soft, | 
beautiful complexion, along with the statistics to show 


what meat will do for her? 
Will such ads sell meat? I think they will double 


your sales. In 1960 American women spent $2,250,000,000 | 
on beauty products, not including their treatment in | 


beauty salons. 

One of the most popular creams, and the one that paid 
the most income tax last year, was the one that ad- 
vertised that it had bile from a crocodile. 

Some of you men think that sounds silly. That copy 
wasn’t written for you, however, it was written for 
the heart of a woman. Remember this: women buy 
with their emotions; a woman will buy anything that 
she believes will make her more beloved, more vital, 
more youthful and more admired. 

You have a terrific advantage in this area, you have 
a product that really works. There is no magic goo 
that you can rub on your body to keep it slender, 
beautiful, young and vigorous, or on your face to keep 
your complexion soft and kissable. 


Remember that it is what you eat that contributes | 
much more to your beauty than the stuff you rub on 


your body. 


BABIES GO FOR IT: I am a home economist at the | 


University of Missouri and a demonstration that we do 
there should be interesting to you. We take ten babies 
and put them in highchairs. Each one is given an 
identical meal in a bowl which includes meat and other 
things. Then we go out of the room and observe them 
from a distance. Many of these two-year-olds throw 
the food on the floor, but when we come back in we 
find that what they eat first is their meat. Why? It 
isn’t as sweet and easy to eat. Why would they eat the 
meat first? We don’t know for sure, but it’s a very 
interesting demonstration. 

We tried it on television—and they’ll do it every time, 
nine out of 10 youngsters will choose meat. It is a 
sensational thing to have on television. Why don’t you 
have it on television in your town? Let people see it. 
Everybody in town will talk about it for a long time. 

I have two teen-age daughters and one of them got 
two white rats for an experiment in school. One was 
put in one cage and one in another. One was fed meat 
and milk and all kinds of food products in which protein 
is found. 

The other little rat was given all kinds of candy, 
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carbohydrates and vegetables that lacked protein or 
had very little. 

The meat-eating rat grew strong and sleek and had 
beautiful fur. Carol had bright eyes, a long, shiny tail 
and calm nerves. 

The fur of the protein-starved rat got thin and dull, 
its skin showing in many places. The tail shriveled up. 
The animal would lie half asleep and listless. However, 
the minute you would clap your hands the rat would 
jump, make little noises—and run up and down the 
cage. It was just a bundle of nerves because of lack of 
protein. 

The most interesting experiment on lack of protein 
was done many years ago when 20 women were put 
in a hospital. They were allowed to see their husbands 
at night, and they were allowed to see their children, 
but all their meals were served to them in the hospital. 
Ten were given a protein diet and 10 were given a 
non-protein diet (only three of the latter were able to 
finish). The non-protein dieters became nervous and 
irritable, while the ones eating meat retained their 
beauty and were happy and peppy. The women who did 
not have meat became irritable, they couldn’t sleep, 
they were exhausted, they didn’t want to see their 
husbands, they suspected them of all kinds of things, 
they were unhappy with their children and they lost 
all their friends. 

Of course, a lot of people don’t eat meat and they 
do get some protein, but meat has the best protein and 
it is the best food to maintain your mental balance 


OVER 3,800 packers 
and other guests attend- 
ed the cocktail party 
held by the Meat Indus- 
try Supply and Equip- 
ment Association during 
the annual meeting of 
the Western States Meat 
Packers Association. 


and cheerfulness. Perhaps that is why meat and B, 
have actually been called by the American Medical 
Association “the components of love.” 

You people have made wonderful strides in your 
plants, packaging and in many operations. However, 
you could exist without many of the new features on 
which you spend a great deal, but there is one thing 
you couldn’t exist without and that is women custom- 
ers. How many of you actually spend 1 per cent of your 
budget every year to try to find out what women want 
out of life and how you can give it to them? 

SELLING WOMEN: Thousands of salesmen wonder 
why they cannot sell women in the same fashion that 
they sell men. To sell a woman you have to use a 
woman’s language. Words that motivate a man often 
don’t motivate a woman at all, and many a woman’s 
language is quite different from that of her husband. 

I have surveys on television in which I ask women 
why they buy from you or from your competitor. When 
women take time to sit down and write a letter to 
television you do have a definite opinion. 
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One woman wrote: “I liked self-service meat depart- 
ments at first, but lately I either can’t find a cut I 
want or I don’t know how to cook what I see. I miss my 
little butcher; he used to give me the cuts I wanted: 
he used to know and tell me how to cook them, and he 
used to tell me which foods were best to serve with 
them.” 

Many of you are overcoming that by printing in- 
structions on the packages, but women still say, 
“Why don’t they give me a menu to tell me how to use 
that meat? I never saw it before. If only they would 
post a menu.” 

I suggested on television that if they couldn’t find a 
meat they wanted, or if they couldn’t find a butcher 
or the manager, they should write a note to the man- 
ager and tell him about their complaints. Most of them 
answered: “If I can’t find the product or meat in the 
store, I just stop trading at that store and go to the 
next one.” 

One woman wrote: “My hands are too full with the 
baby and with the groceries to stop and write anything, 
but why couldn’t they have a recording machine in 
these stores so all you have to do is press a button and 
talk into it and tell them what you want?” She added. 
“You would get fuller suggestions that way, I am sure.” 

One woman wrote, “I’d buy convenience meats, al- 
ready cooked meats, if they’d just stop advertising that 
if I use them I can sit in a rocking chair and eat 
chocolates and read novels all day. Housework is hard, 
grueling, 12-hours-a-day work. I wish one of the 





writers had my job for one day and he would stop 
writing such silly advertising.” 

In advertising or in selling, particularly in front of 
the woman’s husband, don’t ever stress “added leisure.” 
Stress how she'll have more time to spend with him. 
more time with the children, more civic activity. 

According to U. S. News and World Report, the 
average family of four eats 244 tons of food each year. 
Either you or your competitors are going to sell them 
that food. Perhaps you are the best meat packer in 
your area, but are you sure there’s not another one 
whose meat is nearly as high in quality, whose price 
is nearly as low and whose service is nearly as good? 
How can you bring more money into your cash register 
if your competitor improves as fast as you can? 

I believe there is only one way, and that is by con- 
vincing your customer, and 99 times that means your 
woman customer, that not only do you have the finest 
product at the fairest price, but that you are the person 
who realizes what she wants out of life and is trying 
to give it to her. 
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\X E MEET in a time of grave and great challenge. 
We have the choice to make in our own lives. As our 
President asked us on Inauguration Day: how much 
are we, as individuals, going to do to help win the battle 
for the ideals in which we believe; how much are we 
going to do to see that our way of life works in such a 
manner that, as far as the world can judge, there can 
only be one answer in choosing between freedom, as 
we in the United States understand it, and Communism 
on the other side? 

I have had the privilege in the Congress since 1955 of 
working on the House small business committee. I 
would particularly like to emphasize that in working 
for the causes and the interests of small business I do 
not do so with any feeling that there is anything against 
a big business. Big business has given much to this 
country, but I believe that when one is objective, one 
must also say that small business has given much to 
this country. Many associations have in their member- 
ship, as I am sure you have in yours, small businesses, 
medium-sized businesses and big businesses. There is 
room for everyone. 

The basic thing we are all interested in is to make 
sure that what we believe in is kept alive and that the 
possibility always exists for small business to survive, 
to grow to medium-size business, and to become big 
business. We in this country call this process the free 
enterprise system. 

However, sometimes we leave out the word that 
ought to go into that little phrase, the “free competitive 
enterprise system,” and that is really what I would like 
to talk to you about for a few minutes. 

It is a pretty big subject. We meet at a time when we 
have the proof before us that something has to be done, 
because no one would deny that we are certainly in a pe- 
riod of difficult economic conditions. I don’t care wheth- 
er you call it a recession or a plateau or even a de- 
pression; the name isn’t very important. The important 
thing is to know that there are things that face us that 
need to be done, if we are going to keep our competitive 
free enterprise system alive. 

PRICE OF NEGLECT: Of course, neglecting any 
part of that system is expensive. I happen to know a 
little bit about the small business picture and I can 
show you how the cost of our neglect of the small busi- 
ness community falls on the shoulders of the business 
firms and later—indeed now—on the economy of the 
country. We are now witnessing in many parts of our 
country the cost to business firms which comes in the 
forms of loss of profits and higher taxes. Continued loss 
of profits usually produces business failure. You may 
be aware of the fact that Dun & Bradstreet has reported 
that for the week ended January 26, 1961, the commer- 
cial and industrial failures in this country climbed to 
400—a new post-war high! 

What are the records on bankruptcies? In the fiscal 
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Cost of Neglecting Small Business is 


Too Great for Individuals and Nation 


But Rejects Ultimate Monopolistic 


year ended June, 1960, 110,034 bankruptcy petitions 


4 


’ 


Congressman James Roosevelt Sees Economic Gains of | 


Integration, Cost. 


were filed in the United States courts. This was by far | 
the largest number in the history of the country. In | 


fact, almost twice as many firms and individuals went 
bankrupt last year than during the peak depression year 
of 1932. 

We have heard many reasons advanced for this large 
number of failures and bankruptcies. Some say that bad 
management is the principal factor. Others say that 


lack of opportunity to secure adequate financing is a | 
leading factor. I think we have evidence that many | 
failures, bankruptcies and discontinuances have oc- | 
curred because the use of certain trade practices has | 
denied fair opportunities to business firms to survive } 


and to prosper. 


I believe these conclusions and these facts are not | 
partisan in any respect. The Federal Trade Commission } 
said in 1958, with reference to the food industry: “There } 
have developed tendencies to concentration of economic } 
power, to collusive price action, and to unfair competi- | 


tive methods.” I am sure you have read of the unfor- 


tunate occurrence in the electrical industry in which | 


leaders in that industry have gone to jail for what 
certainly were unfair, uneconomic, uncompetitive busi- 
ness practices. 

I bring these things up because I want to digress for 
just a moment. Your government has to deal with the 
facts of life as it finds them. It cannot deal in fantasy, 
and there are today conditions in this country that 
demand action. If we don’t get that action, the dire 
results are going to be felt—not just by individuals, 
but in our way of life and the kind of a country in 
which our children and grandchildren are going to live. 
Thus we have what you might call the short-range 
program that the administration advocates and is urging 
upon Congress to enact. 

SHORT TERM: There are such things, for example, 
as bills to help distressed areas, to raise the minimum 
wage, expand the housing programs and school con- 
struction, and many other things that would give im- 
mediate purchasing power to people who today do not 
have it. 

That affects you, because if we get more purchasing 
power in this country, you are going to be able to sell 
your products. It affects you whether you are labor or 
management. Labor’s jobs are insecure if management 
cannot sell its products, and, of course, management 
cannot be blamed for adding to unemployment when it 
is not able to sell its products. 

Your government today is trying to tip the balance 
and do whatever is necessary to give the people pur- 
chasing power without which there cannot be a healthy 
economic situation. 

No program that is put forward will be backed by 
everyone. No program is ever complete perfection. 
There will be parts of this program that you may not 
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favor, perhaps because you haven't studied it deeply 
enough really to know whether it will do the job or not. 
That, of course, is the responsibility of Congress. 

I think that we need to go more deeply beyond the 
program itself and into the philosophy behind it. Do 
you or do you not believe that these things are neces- 
sary now, so that you will not quibble about the little 
details, but demand from your congressman, whether 
Republican or Democratic, that his criticism be con- 
structive and that he work toward a practical program 
that will do the job? If there is obstruction, or coalition 
just to stop something from being done, it is my opinion 
that such obstructionists will do more to help the 
enemies of this country than those enemies could do on 
their own. 

There are also much longer-range matters that are 
more important. For even if we can turn the temporary 
tide, we must keep it going and we must build. These 
are the things that I would like to talk to you about. 

Few who know the food industry at all would not 
agree that there are segments of it in which there are 
some very grave problems. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I think that most people would like to believe 
that these problems can be cured without the govern- 
ment doing anything about them. However, unfortu- 
nately, we sometimes need leadership in order to get the 
reforms started. In many instances we call upon our 
political leaders to show the way and sometimes, 
where selfish interests have won the upper hand, 
legislation itself is necessary to preserve the basic con- 
ditions that we know are necessary for business and 
economic survival. 

ANTITRUST: We in our country believe in antitrust 
laws. We believe that in the long run the maintenance 
of economic freedom calls for the continuation of com- 
petition, and that if you permit more and more mergers 
until competition is eliminated, you will destroy the 
thing that is basic to our American way of life. 

Unfortunately, no one can write a perfect law and, 
therefore, we have found out that some provisions of 
our antitrust laws just don’t work too well. For instance, 
we know that some of the independent agencies set up 
to encourage competition work so slowly that in many 
cases they don’t get the job done in time to aid the 
business that needs help. I know that in the Federal 
Trade Commission, for example, there are some actions 
which are 10 years old; it has been 10 years since the 
complaint was filed charging violation of the law and 
even now there is no definite decision. Such procedure, 
of course, becomes an absurdity. No individual or com- 
pany without great, massive financial resources can live 
through that kind of litigation. It is, therefore, in es- 
sence, government regulation favoring only the very 
wealthy at the expense of those less affluent. 

This is not equal application of the law and some- 
thing needs to be done about it. President Kennedy has 
appointed Dean Landis to take a job in the White House 
to study how these independent agencies may be 
brought up to the needs of today. The job, of course, is 
to preserve and protect their independence so that they 
will not be subject to undue influences, either govern- 
mental or otherwise. The task is going to be a very 
difficult one, but at least we have begun to do some- 
thing about it. 

There are things within your own industry which 
I could touch upon very briefly. We have the problem 
of shelf space in our wonderful supermarkets. How can 
you write an equitable set of regulations to assure 
everybody an equal chance for his presentation to the 
housewife, that is, an equal chance to sell his product? 
All the good ads you may run won’t be much use to you 
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MANY of the problems affecting beef boners and the 
Meat, Meat Products and Waterfoods Section, Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency, which might hamper pro- 
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mittee with representatives of MSSA and the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute. Chairman Paul 
Blackman presided at this year’s meeting at which Paul 
Doss, chief of the MSSA meat section, told about the 
production test contracts which will be used in launching 
seven-way boneless beef, new boneless veal specifica- 
tions and the MSSA purchase of boneless pork loins. 


if you can’t get your product on the store shelf. If it 
isn’t there for the housewife to see, then she certainly 
isn’t going to be able to buy it. However, if the distribu- 
tor, the chain store, or the supermarket owns a par- 
ticular private label, does it not have the right to push 
that private label at the expense of its competitors? It’s 
his store. These are knotty problems that must be 
thought through and the philosophy behind them must 
be thought through. 

I believe you must come back always to the same 
concept: Everyone in your business is in essence not 
only operating a business for private profit, but also 
performing a public service. You are doing something 
without which the American people can’t live. You are 
just as important, if not far more important, than the 
company that produces electricity or gas. 

I believe that we must realize in this country that 
there is a balance between what we owe as a duty to 
this private enterprise system to keep it competitive, 
and what we have a right to do in order to continue to 
make a profit, and that’s a pretty delicate line for most 
people to understand. They say to themselves, when the 
question comes: “Yeah, the other fellow ought to do 
it.” Somehow or other, however, we forget to do it 
ourselves and the other fellow isn’t going to do it unless 
everybody does it. 

That is the great opportunity in your kind of associ- 
ation. If in an association you can learn these lessons 
and make these fine decisions together, you are going 
to find that before too long you will recognize the 
individual problems affecting you and then will find 
the answers. The fellow who won't play the game will 
be just as unpopular as the athlete who continues to 
break the rules until the penalties assessed against him 
become impossible for his team to bear in a competitive 
sport. No matter how good he may be, he then will be 
thrown off the team. 

INTEGRATION: I would like to mention just one of 
the problems in which I think you are particularly 
interested, and that is integration in the food industry. 
Can there be complete vertical integration while we 
maintain the kind of competitive system in which we 
believe? 

About a week ago I talked to a man who is head of 
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one of the largest chain store operations in this country. 
He knew, of course, that I had introduced a bill in this 
session of the Congress that would apply to meat pack- 
ers and large food retailers and which would prevent 
integrated operations at either end of the scale if the 
total volume of business handled was in excess of $30,- 
000,000 a year. 

In my bill last year the figure was fixed at $10,000,000 
a year, but too many people felt that this was not high 
enough and would be too restrictive. 

The president of the food chain said to me, “The 
trouble with you is that you don’t understand the most 
important thing in the food industry.” 

And I said, “What is that?” 

And he said, “Anything is justifiable if it brings a 
lower price to the housewife.” His philosophy is that if 
he can show that a completely integrated system means 
a lower price to the housewife, then everybody else 
should drop out of business and he should run all of the 
operation from A to Z. 

I don’t doubt his sincerity one bit. I am just as sure 
he believes in it as I am sure that I believe in our 
Constitution and our competitive free enterprise system. 
But I also know that history will show that if you do 
allow such a thing to happen, even though today he can 
prove that he can lower prices, the day will come when 
he is really alone in the field, or has only a few com- 
petitors. A monopoly has been created and then the 
housewife and you and I no longer will continue to get 
that lowest price. 

The question is: At what point do we say to him, 
“You are going to create a monopoly which, regardless 
of the present gain you may achieve for your customers, 
cannot be tolerated. Therefore, we must deny you the 





right to merge or the right to buy or the right to have 
certain kinds of operations because it tends to monopo- 
ly.” The decision on this point takes great judgment and 
it seems to me that probably no one can sit alone and 
make that rule. However, if we could get the minds of 
all the people in the industry together, then I think we 
can do it. That’s why I want to tell you about something 
that the President has actually put into operation. 

He is going to appoint a body called the President’s 
Advisory Council of Management and Labor. There will 
be 18 people on the council—six from management, six 
from labor and six from the general public. 

I have a great belief in the project, although it has 
been tried before and not always successfully. However, 
in other areas and countries—particularly in Scandi- 
navia—it has been a great help to the economy. It seems 
to me that we are going to have to go even further 
than just have a top advisory council. While it is 
true that men in the food industry can help make 
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general principles for all industry, a man who is an 
expert in the food field is going to have a hard time 
telling the automobile industry what it ought to do to 
put its house in order. I can’t help but believe that the 
time is approaching when, if this overall council is going 
to be successful, some of the largest industries in 
this country must set up their own councils of manage- 
ment, labor and public. They must get to the root and 
to the bottom of each and every one of the problems of 
their industries. If they do it, and if they then carry out 
these same principles so that they really affect most 
of the great industries in this country, I think we will 
see a new day dawn in the success of the American free 
enterprise system. 

I think we will have fewer strikes and far less of the 
pressure in union politics which threatens, in far too 
many instances, that a union leader cannot remain in 
office if he doesn’t wring something out of management 
year after year. That just doesn’t make sense. How- 
ever, today it is one of the criteria by which union 
management is judged. 

Similarly, there are times when management should 
not have to prove that it has acquired a greater pro- 
portion of the market place. There are years when there 
shouldn’t be price increases. 

If these industry councils can be formed, what you 
decide and do as meat packers or canners, etc., may 
very well make the difference as to whether or not we 
are successful in our fight against Communism. 

I want to appeal to you to recognize actively that you 
are interested in these problems and ready to do some- 
thing about them. You should not only want to solve 
the particular things you are worried about, but also 
to improve American democracy so that it stands out 
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in the world for all free people to see, so that they may, 
of their own will, choose the ways of democracy rather 
than the ways of Communism. 

That is my challenge to you. Somehow we must 
awaken the men and women of this country to the 
tremendous job to be done, but above all else to the 
knowledge that it can be done and that there is nothing 
about which we have to be afraid. 

Are we doing everything that has to be done? I 
don’t know, and I am sure you don’t know, but I know 
that no people in the world ever have really lost their 
civilization or the things they believed in until they 
didn’t pay enough attention to them. Part of it is voting, 
but it is even more than that. It is the energy and the 
amount of time that you are willing to put into it, 
perhaps from running your own business. Remember 
that your business is not going to be successful if the 
other fellow doesn’t have the opportunity to make a 
success of his venture. 
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WSMPA Tallow and Grease 





Good Hides for Leather Can be Made by 
' Pack, Brine or Drum Curing Methods 


Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 


1. MATTER of brine cure was one of the proj- 
ects included in the early history of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory. In the 1922 review of the 
tanning industry by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
it was stated: 

“The outstanding feature of this year (1922) was the 
progress made in the Leather Research Laboratory, a 
creation of the Tanners’ Council under the guidance 
of Professor G. D. McLaughlin. The problem of stand- 
ardizing the curing of domestic cattle hides was thor- 
oughly studied, and with the hearty cooperation of the 
American Meat Institute, experiments were conducted 
at packing establishments on a large scale, resulting in 
the formulation of a definite standard of washing and 
brining of cattle hides before salting. The saving to the 
industries affected by this first step in the work of the 
Research Laboratory will be incalculable.” 

This is still our problem in 1961 and if the industries 
affected are to benefit, there must be better cooperation 
than existed in 1921 and 1922. This includes everyone 
concerned with cured hides. 

FACTORS CONCERNED: Today, we are seeking 
enough sound analytical information so that a practical 
and foolproof specification for cured hides can be writ- 
ten. We must consider in an unbiased manner the 
arithmetic concerned with the equitable pricing of 
brine cured hides. 

Today, we must produce a cured hide which will be 
capable of being stored under reasonable conditions 
for extended periods and processed into leather with no 
processing difficulties. 

We need tanning process adjustments necessary for 
the production of maximum quantity and quality leather 
from each pound of brine cured hide. 

We are dealing with a hide made up of spoilable pro- 
teins, fats, carbohydrates, salts and water. As soon as the 
hide is flayed from the animal, spoilage begins, very 
slowly at first, but more rapidly if circumstances permit. 
This spoilage is due to three important agents: germ life, 
enzymes and chemicals. 

Circumstances that favor this spoilage are time, 
temperature, moisture and filth or insanitation. Spoilage 
can be minimized and retarded in the following ways: 

1) Get the hide into cure as rapidly as possible. 2) 
Dissipate the body heat. 3) Keep the operation sanitary. 
This involves washing (but don’t overwash), fleshing 
and demanuring (preferred). 4) Reduce the natural 
moisture to less than 50 per cent. 5) Saturate the re- 
maining moisture with salt plus excess. 6) Handle, ship 
and store hides as valuable merchandise. 

It all sounds simple enough, but neglect can defeat 
us in each of these areas. 

WHAT’S BEING DONE: What has the jointly-sup- 
ported research program produced in a period of less 
than one year? Following are some answers. 

We enlisted the aid of men in the industries con- 
cerned, who by training and experience can counsel the 
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program personnel wisely. We organized a team of re- 
search men to do the actual tests and analyses. 

We began on the premise that since green salted 
hides have for many centuries been the industry 
standard, we should know what their characteristics 
are. We were able to get some information from liter- 
ature; however, most of it concerned average values 
for lots of hides, both green salted and brine cured. 

The technical committee felt it was necessary to get 
more detailed information on brine cured individual 
hides to determine the variation from hide to hide in 
any lot of the material. 

Through the cooperation of the members of this com- 
mittee, we were furnished cuttings from 30 hides each 
in two lots of cured hides. Lot A, not washed or fleshed, 
was brine cured in a race way paddle pit system. Lot 
B was fleshed, demanured and pit brine cured. 

Lot A, sampled at the end of the brine period, varied 
in salt content from 8.99 to 14.20 per cent. The moisture 
varied from 44.51 to 52.09 per cent. 

Lot B, at the end of the brine period, varied in 
salt content from 11.46 to 14.26 per cent. The moisture 
varied from 45.63 to 49.68 per cent. After these lots 
were drained and ready for takeup, each hide was 
again sampled adjacent to the first sampling. 

Now the analyses (in percentages) were: Lot A—salt, 
10.20 to 15.58, and moisture, 42.59 to 68.06, and Lot B— 
salt, 12.26 to 16.58, and moisture, 44.33 to 53.27. 

The results showed how two lots of commercially 
cured hides varied in salt and moisture. 

ASH-MOISTURE RATIO: Through the cooperation 
of a tanner, we have been able to sample 30 hides in 
each of many lots of green salted and brine cured hides. 
The tanner processed these same hides into chrome 
tanned side upper leather and determined the physical 
properties of the leathers. Full details of these data 
are being assembled and will be reported in due time. 

At this time we can state that there is no direct 
relationship between the ash/moisture ratio of the hide 
and leather quality. However, this is our best criterion 
to date in evaluating a cure because the ash/moisture 
ratio does not reflect what has taken place before the 
salt was applied, or what may have happened after the 
cure. When cured hides are stored or shipped under 
circumstances of elevated temperature, spoilage is en- 
couraged and may be extensive. 

From these studies we can report that in commercial- 
ly cured green salted hides the salt content of individual 
hides varies from 10.8 to 19.48 per cent. The moisture 
varies from 27.71 to 48.25 per cent. The lack of uni- 
formity in any lot varies equally as given in the find- 
ings above. 

In considering the first 10 lots of green salted hides, 
in which 30 individual hides were sampled and analyzed, 
we had an average moisture of 44 per cent and 14.10 
per cent salt. These findings can be accepted as rea- 
sonably representative of commercially green salted 
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hides as they arrive at the establishment of the tanner. 

»These data, plus all that we have accomplished since 
then, have given us the basis for recommending in the 
instance of a brine cure that the hides sampled as 
received at the tannery in the butt area should have 
not less than 14 per cent salt and not more than 50 per 
cent moisture (preferably, the moisture should be 40-44 
per cent). This assures good holding and no difficulty 
from excessively dried out hides. This would give us 
about 80 per cent saturation of the hide. Such hides 
would keep well in cold storage, but when hides are 
to be held in storage where there is no temperature or 
humidity control, a disinfectant must be incorporated 
if the cured hides are to be prevented from spoiling un- 
der these storage conditions. 

In our research program we have in every instance 
coordinated the condition or sort of the leather to 
analysis and physical tests. In so doing, we found that to 
compare the test data of the hides to the same quality 
in the leather, care must be exercised so that hides in 
the tanning process are split to a uniform thickness, 
since strength characteristics are greatly influenced by 
the original thickness of the hide. 

PIT, PADDLE AND DRUM: We have made many 
analyses on brine cured hides by pit, paddle and drum 
methods. In the course of these analyses many were 
submitted by firms which were just beginning to use the 
brine cure process. 

Here we found hides in some cases with as low as 
6.9 per cent salt and 44 per cent moisture. This would 
represent less than 40 per cent saturation. 

When such hides are processed at a tannery within 
one week (providing no spoilage has occurred in tran- 
sit), they may make acceptable leather, but when they 
are held under average conditions, they have the tenden- 
cy to spoil rapidly. 

Regarding this matter of analysis, much has been 
published on average values for a pack. Here composite 
cuttings taken from any number of hides in a pack 
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are used for analysis. The cuttings usually are from the 
butt area. Such analyses in no way indicate the varia- 
tion from hide to hide. 

Next we are concerned with the uniformity of the 
cure over the total area of a hide. In all methods of 
cure, pack or brine systems, we have found a variation 
in the areas of the hide. 

The dense portions have a lesser amount of salt and 
the looser areas (belly) have more. With this being the 
case, we then make our sampling in the butt area—a 
denser area of the hide. If this area has 14 per cent or 
more salt, we can be sure that the total hide will contain 
sufficient salt. 

SALT VARIATION: Why should there be such a 
wide variation in the salt content of hides in a pack? 
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There are several reasons for this wide variation. 
In a pack cure one should use 1 Ib. of salt for each 
pound of green hide. If the person who applies the salt 
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is indifferent and does not apply the salt uniformly on 
each hide, the hides will not be cured uniformly. An- 
other reason is insufficient salt (or the salt may have 
impurities that do not help the cure). 

In the brine systems there is less chance of a non- 
uniform cure, but it can happen. If the brine used is 
weak or for any reason the cure is delayed and incom- 
plete, then there is a lack of uniformity. 

If hides are not in the brine long enough, the cure is 
incomplete. No exact time can be stated for all methods 
of brine curing. This depends on the system and equip- 
ment used. 

From the facts which we have accumulated to date, 
we can state that a fleshed and demanured hide will 
cure faster and more uniformly than a non-fleshed 
hide. For such hides that are cured in a pit where salt 
and brine are used, we feel a 48-hour period in the pit 
is necessary. 

When hides are cured in a paddle raceway in satu- 
rated brine, a minimum of 15 hours is necessary. 

For a drum cure, the time will vary with the equip- 
ment size and the load. Very few drum systems can 
cure in less than three hours. A minimum of 1/3 lb. of 
fine salt per pound of hide is essential. 

The foregoing statements refer only to time of hides in 
the brine. 

Other factors in effecting a good cure are: 1) limited 
washing of fresh hides and good drainage before going 
into the brine; 2) proper drainage after brining; 3) ad- 
ditional salt on the flesh at time of bundling or takeup; 
4) limited use of a brine in a paddle raceway system, 
and 5) use of a disinfectant in every type cure. 

INDUSTRY EXPERIENCE: In order to benefit from 
the experience of tanners with brine cured hides, we 
distributed a questionnaire and received returns from 
25 tanners. This was done through the Tanners’ Council 
office in cooperation with the Hide Bureau. Following 
is a resume of opinions expressed by the tanners partici- 
pating in the survey. 

There was a universal agreement that brine cured 
hides are of better quality in general than those from a 
pack cure. 

There was in each questionnaire mention of some fea- 
tures of brined hides that were not entirely satisfactory 
to the tanners. 

There was a cleaner grain, but in some hides there 
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was a drawn grain which was attributed by the tanners 
to brine cure. 

Some tanners felt that they were able to get a better 
selection in the leather due to a better grain. 

The question of yields of leather in either pounds or 
in square feet was mentioned by many tanners, and it 
was generally agreed that this was concerned with price 
adjustments. This is an ambiguous situation and has 
two aspects. Hide yields are based upon inventory 
weight and price per pound. 

In one instance a tanner expressed the opinion that 
when a premium is added to fleshed, trimmed hides the 
price established is too high compared to green salting. 
This is strictly a matter of arithmetic and should be 
resolved. 

Difficulty in dehairing brine cured hides was re- 
ported by a number of tanners. One reason for this is 
failure to wash out the salt thoroughly before going into 
the lime. There are probably other causes and this 
problem of dehairing brine cured hides is now a part of 
the research program. 

Another very valid remark was the lack of uniformity 
from car to car and, more especially, from seller to 
seller. This is a result of new systems of brine cure 
started by a large number of packers and hide dealers. 
This should be remedied as each cure system is proper- 
ly adjusted. 

CHEMICAL DATA: Individual analyses on hides 
have been made. What can we determine from these 
chemical data? 

1) There is no direct correlation between chemical 
analyses and cure quality as reflected in the leather. 
This is because hides can be spoiled before the cure is 
effected. 

2) When poorly cured stock was selected purposely, 
the samples showed much higher soluble nitrogen and 
higher volatile nitrogen, and in such stock the salt and 
moisture were in the average amount. When such 
leather was complete, there was grain peeling, and in 
some cases actual holes were discovered in the fiber por- 
tion of the leather. 

3) Physical tests for tensile strength, bursting 
strength, Mullen value and tear resistance proved to 
be better indexes when hide physical test values were 
compared to the same tests in leathers. 

When stock which could be judged by experience to 
have a poor cure was analyzed, a higher soluble nitrogen 
content was found. We must realize that well-cured 
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hide fibers are not soluble and increased soluble nitro- 
gen is indicative of deterioration of fiber. 

When such hides were evaluated in finished leather, 
the grain in many areas was peeling and had prominent 
veins. The criteria in detecting a poor cure are hair 
slips, greasy feel and bad odor. 

When such hides were split into layers, it was found 
that the grain split had far more soluble nitrogen than 
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the layers beneath it. The explanation for this involves 
the well-established facts that the cure salt in all sys- 
tems enters the hide through the flesh side and that 
the hair side of the hide originally contains more of 
these soluble proteins. 

In a test with green salt pack hides that were placed 
in storage beside brine cured hides (drum system), the 
salt pack increased 100 per cent in soluble nitrogen 
after 90 days, while the brine cured material increased 
only 18 per cent. 

FUTURE RESEARCH: Let us consider the facets of 
the research program in 1961-1962. 

One of the most potent factors in hide spoilage is 
autolysis or self-digestion by the natural enzymes in 
the hide. This is retarded by reduced moisture and 
salt saturation. We believe that further protection can 
be established by the use of enzyme inhibitors. We 
have already done some laboratory work on the problem 
and plan to continue our research effort in this particular 
area. 

As already reported, salt enters the hide through the 
flesh side, thus delaying the protection of the grain for 
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some time. We have performed some laboratory ex- 
periments that give promise of causing salt to enter 
the grain at the same time as it enters the flesh. 

The matter of the use of the best disinfectant also 
will receive more attention. 

In addition, there is the completion of present experi- 
ments in hides and leather and studies concerned with 
tannery processing of brine cured hides. 
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WSMPA—tTallow, Grease and Hides 





Utilization Research Has Won Back Part 
Of Lost Market for Tallow and Greases 


Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, assistant administrator, USDA Agri- 
cultural Research Service, describes new uses and prospects. 


A FEW YEARS ago you saw a competitive industry 
snatch away from you the bulk of what used to 
be essentially the only market you had for your most 
important by-product, tallow and greases. Almost over- 
night, you saw the end of World War II transform the 
American housewife, who treasured her soap ration 
coupons and toted her fat kettle to the butcher to relieve 
the fat shortage, into a housewife who passed up soap 
on the supermarket shelf in favor of the new synthetic 
detergents. 

It was research that developed the synthetic deter- 
gents which deprived you of this market, and, I am glad 
to say, it is research—much of it by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—that has won back at least part 
of that lost market by developing new outlets for ined- 
ible tallow and greases. 

In the years since the synthetic detergents made 
their appearance on the scene, production of inedible 
tallow and greases has been climbing upward until it 
is now over 3,500,000,000 lbs. a year. Use of fats in 
soap has been declining, but their use in feeds, in mak- 
ing industrial fatty acids and other products—uses in- 
significant or nonexistent before the war—have been 
growing to such an extent that domestic consumption 
of these fats has remained fairly constant. 

Of course, a fairly constant market is not enough for 
a meat by-product in a period such as this of rapid 
population growth and steadily rising meat consumption. 
The fact is that for the past decade or so we have been 
producing anywhere from 500,000,000 lbs. to almost 
2,000,000,000 Ibs. of tallow and grease in excess of our 
own needs. Only our strong export market has pre- 
vented the actual accumulation of huge surpluses. 

To us in utilization research, this picture is both a 
source of gratification and a challenge. We are happy 
to see the products of our research replacing in such a 
large measure the market lost for soap. We are also 
happy to see U. S. exports of tallow and grease rise from 
a trickle of 74,000,000 Ibs. in 1947-48 to almost 2,000,000,- 
000 Ibs. in 1959-60. Now the United States dominates 
world trade in tallow and greases, its exports accounting 
for two-thirds the total world movement. 

The challenge in the picture is that our domestic uses 
must be expanded. The basic reason for our exporting 
success is that U. S. tallow is priced lower than any 
other fat or oil in the world today. By strengthening the 
domestic demand for this commodity, we should enable 
it to command a higher price. There is still another 
reason that we should not be too satisfied with our 
export market: European countries, to which our tallow 
and greases are largely going, are beginning to develop 
their own petroleum-based synthetic detergent markets, 
and as they do, we can expect their demand for our 
tallow and greases, which they use largely for soap, to 
diminish. 

NEW USES: Let’s consider some new uses for animal 
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fats resulting from USDA research which is centered at 
our Eastern Utilization Research and Development Di- 
vision, near Philadelphia. Most striking is the phenom- 
enal rise in the use of fats in animal feeds, starting at 
less than 50,000,000 Ibs. a year and building up to close 
to 500,000,000 lbs. I am sure you are all well aware of 
the work done under USDA contract at the American 
Meat Institute Foundation in the early 1950s which 
demonstrated the advantages of fat-fortified feed and 
established the basis for this now-thriving industry. 

Incidentally, available statistics on this subject give 
the erroneous impression that the use of fats in feeds has 
reached a peak and is now leveling off, or even declin- 
ing. For example, the 1958 figure is well above the 500,- 
000,000-lb. mark, while the 1959 figure is well below it. 
However, these data show only the fats being added 
directly to feeds at the feed mill, not those that are used 
in preparing the components of mixed feeds, such as 
oilseed meals and dehydrated alfalfa. If these amounts 
were included, a continued expansion in this use might 
very well be evident. 

Fatty acids represent a relatively new use for inedible 
fats that has been expanding steadily, if not spectacu- 
larly, throughout the postwar years. This is an area 
where USDA utilization research has made some out- 
standing contributions. By the chemical process of fat- 
splitting, fatty acids are obtained that are used in mak- 
ing chemicals, rubber, soap, lubricants, paint resins and 
textiles. In recent years there has been a modest pro- 
duction of plastics and plasticizers, improved oleic acid, 
and rubber emulsifiers—products to which USDA re- 
search has contributed directly. 

Purified oleic acid and rubber emulsifiers were 
among the first products to be developed from animal 
fats by our research. More recently, plasticizers that 
impart unusual properties to plastic compounds have 
been produced from fats. Best known of these are the 
epoxidized fats that give plastics remarkable resistance 
to heat and light. Commercial production of these epoxy 
compounds is now running at about 40,000,000 Ibs. a 
year. In 1957, plasticizers accounted for about 61,000,000 
Ibs. of fats and oils, and it has been estimated that by 
1963 they will be consuming 82,000,000 lbs. 

MANY POTENTIALS: Another product developed 
from fats by USDA research is vinyl stearate. This is 
not a plasticizer in the usual sense of a material that is 
mechanically mixed with a basic plastic compound to 
provide flexibility. Vinyl stearate is so constituted that 
it will chemically combine with materials like vinyl 
chloride or vinyl acetate to form what we call a copoly- 
mer. The vinyl stearate performs the function of a plas- 
ticizer, providing flexibility to the copolymer propor- 
tional to the amount of vinyl stearate used. Its advan- 
tage is that it can never leach out or otherwise escape, 
leaving the plastic hard and brittle, as is the case with 
conventional plasticizers. Vinyl stearate has many po- 
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tential applications, including water-base paints, where 
it is now being used commercially. 

More recent research has introduced a new class 
of plasticizers containing phosphorus which have amaz- 
ing low-temperature properties. Made from animal-fat 
derivatives, these plasticizers keep polyvinyl chloride 
soft and flexible at —30° to —50° F. when added to the 
plastic base to the extent of about 35 per cent. An addi- 
tional advantage of these plasticizers is that they escape 
from the plastic at a slower rate than any known low- 
temperature plasticizer, so that the flexibility they im- 
part is long-lasting. The potential uses of such a plas- 
ticizer are obvious in the making of articles exposed to 
a wide range of temperatures, such as wire coatings, 
auto seat covers, galoshes and other protective clothing. 
One of the most important applications for these plas- 
ticizers may be in functional all-temperature fluids, 
such as lubricants and hydraulic fluids. 

Lubricants are a field that offers most encouraging 
prospects for a wider use of fats and oils. It may be one 
opportunity for the fat industry to turn the tables on 
the petroleum industry. If petroleum-based synthetic 
detergents have replaced soap, fat-based synthetic 
lubricants and lubricant additives may be finding an 
important place in a market traditionally dominated by 
petroleum products. 

Oils from animal and vegetable sources are generally 
conceded to be more efficient lubricants than those 
drilled from the ground. Their wide use is awaiting 
the development of chemical modifications that will 
make them suitable for these applications. The chemist 
divides these oils into two categories, neither of which 
is entirely satisfactory in the natural state for lubricant 
use. In the first group are the unsaturated oils which 
oxidize too readily for long-lasting performance. In the 


1960-61 WSMPA board 
Chairman Glenn Taylor of 
Modesto Meat Company tells 
the members that the exist- 
ence of a gap between fed- 
eral grade standards and 
consumers’ own ideas of beef 
desirability was one of the 
reasons why industry results 
were unsatisfactory last year. 


second are the saturated oils, most of which are solid 
fats at room temperature. Most research in this field has 
been devoted to improving the stability of the unsat- 
urated oils. But another approach, that of lowering the 
temperature at which the saturated oils will remain 
liquid, also is being tried. 

BIG PLACE FOR TALLOW: In spite of the inroads 
on the market for soap made by the producers of syn- 
thetic detergents, we still see a large place for tallow 
in this field. It is true, of course, that soap is not an 
efficient detergent in hard or acidulated water. On the 
other hand, it is the best detergent known in soft water, 
and soap manufacturers should promote their product 
vigorously in soft-water areas. Research in our labora- 
tories has shown that by a process known as sulfona- 
tion, synthetic detergents can be made from the fatty 
acids of tallow. Two companies are now producing these 
compounds on a small scale. They are versatile chemical 
intermediates with properties that make them useful in 
detergents and surface-active agents with a number of 
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potential industrial applications, such as in ore flotation, 
the beneficiation of sands, and emulsion polymeriza- 
tion, and as fuel and lubricating oil additives and as 
grease additives and thickeners. 

Such compounds as these can be added to soap to 
improve its solubility and dispersibility in hard water. 
Already one large soap company has started to use 
these sulfonated tallow acids as additives in all its soap 
bars. Developments such as this give us reason to hope 
that at least that part of the detergent market now held 
by soap can be retained, and perhaps there can even be 
some reversal of the trend away from soap. 

Until now I have limited my remarks to my assigned 
subject of tallow and greases, which does not include 
the edible grades of animal fats. The two, however, 
cannot and should not be divorced in our thinking, since 
much of the beef tallow now finding its way into ined- 
ible channels could, by prompt rendering, be marketed 
as edible tallow. We must continue to improve the qual- 
ity of edible tallow and lard so that these animal fats 
can retain their share of the domestic market, and so 
that the export demand for these fats, as well as that 
for tallow and greases, can be exploited. 

A good example is the use of edible beef tallow in 
recent years in the making of shortenings. In 1958 
almost 250,000,000 lbs. of tallow was used in shorten- 
ings, about 10 times the amount used for this purpose 
six years earlier. We feel that it was much more than 
coincidence that this phenomenal increase in the pro- 
duction of beef tallow shortenings came just after stud- 
ies on this subject were completed by USDA scientists 
and other researchers in the packing industry. These 
studies showed how beef tallow could be modified so 
that it remains workable at room temperatures, and so 
when it is used in shortenings its characteristic odor 





and flavor would no longer be carried over into cakes. 

We are concerned, as you are, over the much-dis- 
cussed relationship between fat in the diet and athero- 
sclerosis. Scientists have been handicapped in their ef- 
forts to assess the extent of this relationship by the lack 
of refined laboratory techniques to determine fat com- 
ponents in small amounts of body tissues. Scientists at 
the Eastern Division have made important contribu- 
tions to this analytical field by developing improved 
techniques for extracting lipids from minute amounts of 
plasma of other tissues, separating them into their prin- 
cipal components, and determining the exact fatty acid 
composition of these component lipids. There is wide- 
spread interest throughout the world in these proce- 
dures, and many research workers have visited our lab- 
oratory to learn these techniques. We can expect that 
this research will prove to be most important in provid- 
ing nutritionists and medical workers with the tools they 
need to obtain reliable data about the general role of 
fat in the diet to human health. 
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Market Development Activities Abroad 
Are Vital to Maintain, Expand Exports 


Director Melville A. Drisko, Livestock and Meats Division, 
USDA Foreign Agricultural Service, asks industry support. 


O NE OF THE primary aims of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service is to assist U. S. industries in expand- 
ing exports of U. S. agricultural products. Inedible tal- 
low exports were at record levels in 1960. The United 
States exported about 1,700,000,000 Ibs. of inedible tal- 
low and grease. This was about one-half of domestic 
production, which also set a new record (see Table 1 
below). 

During the last decade, important changes have taken 
place in the production, disposition and utilization of 
inedible tallow and greases. The most dramatic changes 
were the rapid increase in tallow production, substan- 
tial declines in domestic utilization of tallow in soap 
making and the large increases in tallow exports. Since 
1950, domestic production has increased, on the average, 
about 150,000,000 Ibs. per year or nearly 8 per cent per 
year. Since total domestic consumption has not tended 
to rise much, remaining relatively stable since 1957, ex- 
ports have fortunately been able to take up most of this 
slack. In fact, during the past 11 years, exports have 
been increasing at an average rate of nearly 125,000,000 
Ibs. per year, which is slightly less than the rise in 
production. 

These large and increasing exports have been the re- 
sult of the favorable price-quality relationships of U. S. 
tallow and grease in the world markets. This important 
by-product of your industry will continue to compete in 
all the major world markets. 

In order for a product to move in world trade chan- 
nels, at least three prerequisites must be met—price, 
quality and continued adequate supplies. As indicated 
previously, prices have been competitive. While qual- 
ity generally has been good, there have been complaints 
from time to time. The third factor, supply, is basically 
uncontrolled by you and, as you know, production 
has been expanding sharply during the past 10 years. 
While total world production has been rising, nearly all 
the increase has been in the United States. Since 1950, 
over 50 per cent has been produced in the US. alone. 
Because of this substantial increase in U. S. tallow pro- 
duction, accompanied by a relatively stable domestic 
consumption pattern, it has become mandatory that 
U. S. producers place increased reliance on foreign 





markets as consuming outlets for their products. 
World exports of tallow and grease have been ex- 
panding very sharply during the past 11 years and the 


U. S. has consistently accounted for most of the in- | 


crease. In 1960, U.S. exports were nearly 75 per cent 


of the world total. We can expect stronger competition | 


from such countries as Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and Argentina as their livestock production increases, 
but in total they will probably export only a small quan- 
tity of inedible tallow and grease to the markets cur- 
rently buying from the United States. 

U. S. exports, while tending to concentrate in three 
countries, are made to many areas of the world. Since 
1952, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands have consistently 
been our major markets. In 1960, exports to these coun- 
tries accounted for about 925,000,000 Ibs. or 54 per cent 
of the total shipments of tallow and grease from the 
United States. 

JAPANESE TRADE: With Japan your primary mar- 
ket for inedible tallow and grease, let’s concentrate on 
that country’s trade patterns. Since 1951, Japan has 
sharply increased its imports, both in total and in the 
amount from the U. S. (see Table 2). Even though we 
have had a little more competition in recent years, the 
U. S. still maintains a large share of this market. This 
large and increasing volume of tallow and grease that 
has been exported to Japan has not come about by it- 
self. We have been very active in market promotional 
activities in Japan and, in general, I believe have been 
very effective and successful in expanding our exports. 
Our market development activities in Japan can be sum- 
marized briefly. 

In 1956, a three-member U. S. tallow team went to 
Japan to discuss technical and trade problems with 
Japanese importers and industry officials. Problems 
concerning alleged shortage in shipping weights had 
arisen because of differences in methods of sampling 
and types of equipment used. Some serious problems in 
the quality of bulk shipments of tallow also had arisen. 
These and other problems were alleviated by this team. 
During the year following the team’s visit, not one sin- 
gle complaint was received. 

In 1957, a soap and tallow promotional program was 





TABLE 1: INEDIBLE TALLOW AND GREASES — U.S. PRODUCTION, DISPOSITION AND UTILIZATION, 


AVERAGES 1935-39, 1945-49, ANNUAL 1950-61, IN MILLION LBS. 


Disposition 
U.S. Total Domestic 
prod. supply Exports disappearance 
Year 

1935-39 888 1,254 10 949 
1945-49 1,901 2,150 123 1,769 
1950 2,272 2,626 536 1,807 
1951 2,256 2,542 538 1,660 
1952 2,318 2,664 748 1,541 
1953 2,690 3,065 1,198 1,568 
1954 2,479 2,983 1,169 1,559 
1955 2,965 3,231 1,303 1,635 
1956 3,232 3,533 1,502 1,686 
1957 3,122 3,478 1,392 1,815 
1958 2,937 3,216 1,119 1,805 
1959 3,248 3,546 1,464 1,759 
1960 * 3,500 3,827 1,700 1,800 
1961? 3,700 4,027 1,900 1,800 


‘Includes foots and loss, fat splitting, etc. ‘Partly estimated. ‘Forecast. 


Exports 

Utilization plus Exports as 

domestic per cent of 

Soap Feed Others! use production 
787 ‘ime 162 959 1 
1,379 é 390 1,892 6 
1,363 an 444 2,344 24 
1,195 ia 465 2,198 24 
1,084 457 2,289 32 
1,026 ies 542 2,766 45 
907 WI 541 2,728 44 
864 181 590 2,938 44 
813 296 577 3,188 46 
789 425 601 3,207 44 
727 550 528 2,924 38 
727 445 587 3,223 45 
690 450 660 3,500 49 
3,700 51 
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begun and now has been extended to run through De- 
cember, 1963. It has been highly successful. U. S. ex- 
ports of tallow to Japan have increased nearly 70 per 
cent since the program began, and this year Japan re- 
placed Italy as the leading export market for U. S. tal- 
low. As one phase of the project, a five-member tallow 
study team from Japan visited the U. S. in November, 
1960. The team visited rendering plants, research insti- 


skins, particularly cattle hides, have become increasing- 
ly more important. During the past five years, exports 
have averaged about 20 per cent of production. 

U. S. production of leather has been declining steadily 
during the past four to five years, primarily because of 
increased use of synthetics in shoes and other leather 
goods. The shoe industry probably best shows this 
trend (see Table 3). While the general tendency has 





TABLE 2: JAPAN’S TALLOW AND GREASE IMPORTS (IN 1,000 LBS.) BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
AND PERCENTAGE FROM U.S., AVERAGE 1935-39, ANNUAL 1951-59 


Average 


1935-39 1951 1952 1953 
Country 
United States .......... 1 67,151 140,250 208,767 
5 Ae RIESE Paras 8,800 67 22 5,232 
New Zealand ........... 1 1,182 55 1,895 
bE ae arrows ! 1,384 2,705 5,196 
Netherlands ........... S00 ”oEmeeee, - ~~ deteta SS seevens 
ME rads Sco c neces ie | See 240 
ET aris hv kd 64 ose! 0's 11,000 69,788 143,032 221,329 
% from U.S. ......... eek 96 98 94 


if any, included in other. 





1954 1955 


1956 1957 1958 1959 

202,109 216,377 209,910 222,632 210,325 250,357 
2,103 7,055 11,285 25,150 18,029 39,786 
1,466 3,113 6,795 13,186 14,325 8,818 
3,750 3,168 4,398 10,598 10,192 6,982 
22 28,249 SP ttséwtengintc, =. | Seetanggy > whee 

2 Ce 8 “cascae 1,3 Te —tiéitws'n wks 
209,452 258,780 232,786 272,784 253,079 305,943 
%6 83 90 82 83 82 





tutes, importing and exporting groups, soap manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies and attended the an- 
nual convention of the National Renderers Association. 
The group discussed with industry and government of- 
ficials the various phases of advertising, marketing and 
distribution of soap and tallow in the U. S. 

During the past three years, an extensive promotional 
campaign for soap has been conducted in Japan. Activi- 
ties have included the showing of a film “Soap and 
Children.” Posters, slides, radio and television, news- 
paper advertisements and many other promotional me- 
dia also were used. We believe all these factors have 
substantially increased the use of soap and U. S. ex- 
ports of tallow to Japan. 

In addition, due to the sustained efforts of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service and its agricultural attache in 
Tokyo, the Japanese government last April placed tal- 
low on the automatic approval list, enabling it to be 
more easily imported from dollar areas. 

LATIN AMERICA: Market development projects for 
tallow and grease also have been carried out or are 
planned in many other countries. In late 1959, a tallow 
study team composed of one industry representative 
and one member of the Livestock and Meat Products 
Division visited eight Latin American countries to de- 
termine the feasibility of a market development pro- 
gram for soap. In 1960, a four-member tallow team 
from Colombia visited the U: S. Following the exchange 
of the two study teams, and utilizing their findings as a 
basis, a soap promotional campaign was initiated in 
Colombia. This project is considered as a pilot operation 
and is designed so the procedures and materials de- 
veloped can be adapted readily to other Spanish speak- 
ing countries if the program proves effective. 

Also in 1960, a three-member U. S. tallow team 
visited nine west European countries and Egypt. The 
purpose of the team’s visit was to evaluate the existing 
markets and more especially to ascertain the most ef- 
fective methods for expanding present markets and de- 
veloping new markets. 

During March of this year, the Livestock and Meat 
Products Division, in cooperation with the National 
Renderers Association, will participate in the 63rd Agri- 
cultural Fair in Verona, Italy. The purpose of this ex- 
hibit is to develop and expand new markets in Europe 
for U. S. tallow as an additive to livestock and poultry 
feeds. Visits also will be made to Spain, England and 
Greece to explore the possibilities of increasing the ex- 
ports of U. S. tallow and greases for use in feed and 
soap manufacturing. 

As in the case of tallow, exports of bovine hides and 
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been for an increase in total non-rubber shoe produc- 
tion, the number of shoes produced with leather soles 
has shown a slow but persistent decline. In 1960, less 
than 30 per cent of the non-rubber shoes produced had 
leather soles, compared with about 65 per cent during 
1947-49. Even the relatively low and steady cattle hide 
prices experienced during 1960 did not influence this 
trend much. In fact, both production of leather shoes 
and of shoes with leather soles experienced a decline 
from the 1959 level. 

EXPORTER OF HIDES: In less than 10 years, the 
U. S. has changed from a net importer to one of the 
world’s largest exporters of cattle hides (Table 3) 
largely due to the following factors: 1) supplies have 
increased in line with the long-term trend of U. S. cat- 
tle production; 2) domestic consumption has not kept 
pace with increased supplies because of greater use of 
synthetics and other materials in shoes and other 
leather goods, and 3) prices generally have been rela- 
tively low, which has encouraged diversion of excess 
supplies to expanded overseas markets. 

The expanded foreign trade of U. S. hides and skins 
has not come about without problems. Most prominent, 
of course, has been one of quality control. As you know, 
in competing with others in the industry here in the 
U. S., you must establish a reputation for a quality 
product. This is even more important in the world mar- 
ket where we are competing with hides from many 
countries, especially from Argentina, our leading com- 
petitor. Some strides have been made and are still be- 
ing made in improving the quality of hides and skins 
from the United States. 

I think the most encouraging factor in this export 
trade is that most of our hide exports have moved 
through commercial channels abroad without benefit of 





TABLE 3: U.S. CATTLE HIDE PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS; NON-RUBBER SHOE PRODUCTION AND SHOES 
PRODUCED WITH LEATHER SOLES, AVERAGES 
1935-39, 1945-49, ANNUAL 1950-60 
Non-rubber Shoes pro- 


Produc- shoe pro- duced with 
tion ! imports Exports duction leather 
soles 
Year 

1935-39 avg. 16,257 2,580 533 405 3 
1945-49 avg. 21,655 1,377 814 490 4310 
1950 20,059 3,343 599 523 268 
1951 18,621 3,242 372 482 214 
1952 20,228 ° 1,230 1,138 533 219 
1953 26,038 455 2,381 532 214 
1954 27,463 443 5,178 530 202 
1955 28,163 344 5,852 585 218 
1956 28,994 341 4,940 592 215 
1957 28,289 167 6,517 598 206 
1958 25,644 417 5,398 582 192 
1959 . 25,019 1,025 4,096 638 204 
1960 * 27,704 320 7,000 2 


600 2174 
1Based on total cattle slaughtered plus 85% recovered hides. ‘Partly 
estimated. *Not available. ‘1947-49 average. 
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’ government aid. Hides have never been sold abroad for 
foreign currency under Public Law 480. Nearly all 
have been sold for dollars. Our principal markets for 
cattle hides are all dollar markets—Japan, West Ger-- 
many, the Netherlands, Canada and Mexico. During 
1960, exports to these countries accounted for about 
5,390,000 pieces, 77 per cent of total U. S. shipments 
(see Table 4). These destinations have consistently been 
our largest markets for cattle hides. As you can see, 
Japan has nearly always been our largest single market. 

Who are the leading competitors of the United States 
in the Japanese market? In 1959, Australia was the 
second largest Japanese source of cattle hides; however, 
this volume was unusually large and no doubt due to 
the high rate of slaughter in that country. I am sure 
that we will continue to have varying degrees of com- 
petition in Japan, but as our quality improves, so will 
our market, provided our prices remain competitive. 
Since 1953, the United States has supplied from 54 to 
78 per cent of total Japanese imports—a very impres- 
sive record, indeed. 

PROMOTION IN JAPAN: Perhaps the greatest bar- 
rier in expanding exports to Japan is not so much the 
competition we face from other countries, but factors 
within Japan itself. The production of shoes in Japan 
is only .25 per person per year. This is slowly changing, 
due to several developments the past year. Particularly 
important have been our market development activities 
for hides and leather in Japan. In 1956, a three-member 
U. S. hide and skin team went to Japan to evaluate com- 
plaints concerning U. S. hide shipments. These projects 
were very helpful in acquainting the Japanese indus- 
try with our hides—how we handle and process them. 
During 1959, through the efforts of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service with the cooperation of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, the National Hide As- 
sociation, the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Importers and Ex- 
porters of Hides and Skins, a team of Japanese hide in- 
dustry representatives came to the United States to 
study U. S. production methods and quality standards. 

In line with our market development projects, a 
leather promotion program in Japan was begun recently 
with the cooperation of the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, the National Hide Association and the 
Japanese leather industry. With respect to this project, 
your president, Floyd Forbes, and a representative of 
the National Hide Association are scheduled to visit 
Japan fairly soon to review this program and evaluate 
its progress and effectiveness. 

The most recent step toward freer trade with Japan 
was the placing of hides and skins on the automatic ap- 


EVEN a band stand is a good place to rest at a party. 


proval list in July of last year. This action and the other 
programs no doubt have contributed to the large in- 
crease in our exports of cattle hides, which nearly 
doubled from 1959 to 1960. 

Market development activities also are planned for 
other countries. The most recent is at the U. S. agricul- 
tural show to be held at Hamburg, Germany, during 
November of this year. Raw hides and skins and leather 
items made from U. S. tanned leather will be displayed. 

EXPORT OUTLOOK: So much for what has hap- 
pened, now let’s look ahead at the export picture for 
tallow and hides during the next few years. Present 
indications point to a continued high rate of slaughter 
during the coming years. Cattle slaughter will be in- 
creasing for some time and may level off in 1964 or 
1965. It has been estimated that by 1965 the total num- 
ber of cattle and calves slaughtered. may approach 
47,000,000 head. In 1960, total cattle and calf slaughter, 
including farm slaughter, was estimated at just over 
35,000,000 head. If the 1965 estimate is reasonably ac- 
curate, it will mean that slaughter will increase about 
35 per cent during the next five years. 

Barring a serious price break or other factors that 
could disrupt normal and uniform marketings of these 
increased supplies, and assuming that domestic con- 
sumption will remain at about the 1960 level, we will 
have to find new markets or expand existing markets 
for tallow and hides at an-average rate of between 5 
and 7 per cent per year. With these increased supplies, 
our prices for both commodities would be expected to 
remain competitive in the world’s markets. However, 
we will at the same time face stronger competition, par- 





TABLE 4: U.S. CATTLE HIDE EXPORTS (IN 1,000 PIECES) BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 
AND PERCENTAGE OF U.S. EXPORTS TO JAPAN, AVERAGE 1935-39, ANNUAL 1952-60 





Average 
1935-39 1952 1953 1954 
Country of destination 
Re eoa fon wciw oh a kinie: bts 260 552 845 880 
LTT OCTET OP 3 4 88 759 
I, on ag ors Sa bo 9 8.800 9:9 24 34 278 1,243 
I Cond oan pn cic a’ealans oi 127 411 430 386 
is eae anole erate. 4 5a. '5:6 56 3 63 206 
Ry er 1 56 237 319 
I inate ncn caste Scoraienay a my 12 7 oe 
ND ee Ree Ba ss 5.60.8 og 60 ies ! eee 
IT tocctiith. akin 6 seve '9;as'0 00 < 0c ; ae 5 23 
United Kingdom ............. 37 3 215 431 
Orr <P 3 2 
Te oie ain i is aes -asbio cs Ae 25 10 
EO eee > WW 
eet ea ce Paka s a adie eal et 4 
NR eo aa Bear, cas ace aie are is 13 55 123 
RSA ra eee Raa ais 10 20 ac 
ee Pie IG 1 8 37 133 
NE 56 ioc as 6k o: nine ace 77 tien 56 507 
ESS RE ae ie 533 1,139 2,381 
TE rere ore 49 48 35 


‘Less than 500,000 pieces. “Partly estimated. 





1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960! 
1,251 1,329 1,398 1,436 1,084 2,315 
717 436 813 614 629 
783 285 1,369 869 568 1,350 
696 774 818 578 532 500 
778 702 425 330 504 560 
125 246 203 195 139 80 
78 184 149 200 137 210 
54 rie 5 295 92 85 
48 72 144 154 60 160 
388 243 390 167 47 65 
52 83 82 24 32 38 
82 152 111 68 30 2 
38 45 20 28 235 
51 23 19 25 27 75 
105 59 97 60 27 40 
70 39 39 46 22 2% 
137 21 44 12 22 45 
437 256 366: 304 116 760 
5,852 4,940 6,517 5,398 4,096 7,000 
21 27 21 27 26 
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ticularly in bovine hides and skins from Argentina and, 
to a lesser extent, from Australia and some of the other 
countries of the world. Exports of tallow are not ex- 
pected to increase substantially in the other producing 
countries, particularly to non-Commonwealth markets. 

The outlook for tallow exports is perhaps the most 
promising. At the current price, tallow competes quite 
well with the various other oils for use in soap manu- 
facturing. This factor may help retard the growth of 
synthetic detergents in many foreign countries. How- 
ever, synthetics are growing and this tends to cloud an 
otherwise bright export picture. A second important 
factor which will lead to increased use is that the stand- 
ards of living in many countries are continuing to rise. 
Thus, consumer demand will be increasing for soaps of 
all kinds. It is in this endeavor that we all will have to 
extend our efforts, not only in existing markets but al- 
so in developing new markets in other countries. 

ANIMAL FEEDS: A third important outlet that will 
further the demand for inedible tallow and grease is 
in the area of animal feeds. The livestock industries of 
many countries are expanding quite rapidly, and as de- 
mand for meat increases, nutrition and increased pro- 
ductivity will become more and more important. In 
many countries the production of broilers is rapidly ex- 
panding. In the U.S. we have found that with the addi- 
tion of 5 to 6 per cent fat to broiler rations, growth rate 
is greatly increased. Nearly one-third of the tallow and 
grease used in this country is used in animal feeds. 

Furthermore, the findings of the tallow study team 
that visited Europe indicated that the expanding use of 
animal fats in mixed feeds offers the most promising 
market development opportunity for increasing U. S. 
exports of tallow to Europe. The Verona Fair is in- 
tended to enlighten the Italian livestock and poultry 
producers and the mixed feeds industries about the 
advantage of using fats in feed. We diligently are ex- 
ploring these and other factors that will lead to greater 
consumption of tallow and grease. 

The overall outlook for increased consumption of bo- 
vine hides and skins, though promising, is probably not 
quite as bright. Synthetics have made very strong in- 
roads on the leather industries in many countries and 
alternative uses are not very promising. Also, many 
small but potential markets still have restrictions 
against imports from dollar areas, while in other coun- 
tries the demand for leather products is not expected 
to increase substantially. 

In Japan, the outlook for expanded imports of both 
commodities appears good. Japan expects its imports of 
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inedible tallow and grease to continue to expand as 
living standards continue to rise rapidly. The substan- 
tial rise in tallow and grease imports in 1960 is an ex- 
ample. Japan at one time purchased refined grease from 
the Netherlands. It now has expanded its own facilities 
for refining grease and hence buys its supplies from the 
United States. Exports of grease, as well as of tallow, 
probably will increase substantially during the next few 
years. 

In concluding, I would like to say that most indica- 
tions point toward increasing supplies of tallow and 
hides during the next few years. In contrast domestic 
consumption of tallow and hides and skins is more likely 
to decline than increase during this period. Therefore, 
the time has come when we can no longer sit back and 
wait for buyers to come to us. We cannot afford a laissez 
faire attitude toward export trade. Regardless of where 
the markets are—whether in Europe, Africa, Asia or 
South America—all the associated industries in the 
United States must combine their efforts to develop and 
expand these markets abroad. In this day of improved 
transportation facilities and technology, no one market 
can be considered our market. It is in this light that we 
have planned our market development work for the 
coming year—not only to maintain exports but to ex- 
pand them. 

In addition to the market development activities pre- 
viously indicated, a hide and leather program is being 
planned for many of the countries in Western Europe. 
Our plans include a tallow program in selected west- 
ern European countries as a follow-up to the Verona 
Fair. Also, representatives of the FAS Livestock and 
Meat Products Division and industry representatives 
are scheduled to visit Europe, South America, Africa 
and Asia during the coming year. 


TIDBIT tables drew crowds at party sponsored by Meat Industry Supply and Equipment Association. 
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Unemployment Is Big Factor Affecting 


Labor-Management Relations This Year 


Executive vice president William H. Smith, Federated Employ- 
ers of San Francisco, says job security will be major goal. 


L ABOR-MANAGEMENT relations during 1961 will 
be greatly influenced by general business conditions 
druing the year. We are experiencing a mild reces- 
sion. The bottom is expected in March or April. The 
main factor leading to the recession was inventory over- 
building, and a turn in each industry will come when 
inventories hit bottom. Price levels have been relatively 
stable, consumer prices increasing less than 2 per cent 
in the last year. Prices are expected to climb a little 
more in the last half of the coming year, but not much. 
Consumer expenditures have remained high; in fact, 
they hit a new high in the last quarter of 1960. 

One of the most significant of the general business 
conditions for labor-management relations is the con- 
tinued cost-price squeeze on margins which has plagued 
industry since the recession of 1958. Profit margins are 
declining while sales are increasing in many industries. 
Profit margins in manufacturing were 4.37 per cent of 
sales in 1960. This was 10 per cent lower than in 1959 
and 20 per cent less than in 1955, when they were 5.43 
per cent of sales. In the pre-Korea period, profit mar- 
gins were about 6 per cent of sales. 

This type of continuing pressure on profit margins is 
a limiting factor on business investment. Hence, we 
expect business investments to decline in 1961 below 
both 1960 and 1959 levels. This, in turn, has a restraining 
influence on business in general. The new Administra- 
tion is aware of this situation and no doubt will use a 
variety of means to offset the decline in private invest- 
ment. The most talked of federal approaches to this 
problem have been accelerated depreciation for busi- 
ness investments and increased governmental expendi- 
tures to stimulate business. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION: The ratio of profit to 
sales has slipped not only because of higher costs but 
also due to much greater competition, both domestic 
and foreign. In this situation, a growing number of com- 
panies have gone abroad to take advantage of lower 
costs. They are now importing their own products for 
sale in this country. Others are joining foreign compa- 
nies in joint projects in which the foreign company 
makes the product and the domestic company assembles 
and distributes the product under its domestic name. 
Still other companies have gone abroad to offset costs 
at home for products which no longer could be exported 
at competitive price levels. They have curtailed domes- 
tic production for export and are supplying their foreign 
markets from plants abroad. 

So much of this is occurring that some economists 
are saying that we are paying for these lower cost 
products by exporting our jobs overseas. This explains 
part of our current unemployment. There is some basis 
for this belief. We know that U.S. investments abroad 
have increased from a little less than $12,000,000,000 in 
1950 to over $30,000,000,000 in 10 years. These are direct 
investments by U.S. companies in foreign factories, 
mines, oil wells, refineries, food processing plants, etc. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce figures show that direct 
investments by U. S. manufacturing companies in for- 
eign subsidiaries tripled in the past 10 years. U. S. com- 
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panies manufacturing and processing food products dou- | 


bled their foreign investments in such operations dur- 
ing that period. 

Added to all this has been the substantial increase in 
all goods from overseas now reaching this country. Many 
of these are made with latest and most modern equip- 
ment and methods, largely financed by loans and gifts 
to other nations by the United States. 

A number of industries and several large unions have 
become greatly concerned over the loss of jobs and 
the decline of industries. Joint action with industry 
leaders is being sought by some unions, as well as inde- 
pendent measures for protecting union members’ jobs. 


For example, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union | 


cutters are refusing to work on low cost foreign fabrics. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is 
preparing to refuse to work after May 1 on TV, radio 
or other electronics parts imported from Japan and 
other low wage countries. One of the largest local IBEW 
unions in Chicago has lost half its membership in the 
past three years due to such imports. All across the 
country there is a revival of interest in tariff protection 
for American industry. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: Unemployment is a major factor 
influencing our labor-management relations in 1961. 
About 7 per cent of our work force is now unem- 
ployed. This is an average so that there are a number 
of areas where unemployment is serious and the bal- 
ance where it is no more than usual. At the same time 
that unemployment has been increasing, our total em- 
ployment also has gone up. The total number employed 
is now over 66,000,000, an increase of 2,000,000 jobs over 
a year ago. Our unemployment is in large part com- 
posed of three segments. These are the large number 
of younger persons coming into the labor force. They 
are the World War II babies now entering the job 
market for the first time. About 700,000 of our unem- 
ployed are teenagers. A survey of unemployed teen- 
agers showed that 35 per cent couldn’t work full time 
if jobs were offered. 

The second major segment of our unemployed con- 
sists of those in basic steel and automotive centers, our 
northwest lumber areas and the seasonally unemployed 
in construction, food processing, etc. Much of this un- 
employment is seasonal and due only in part to our 
current recession. Our second largest single group of 
unemployed is in construction; 636,000 persons or about 
16 per cent of the workers in that industry are unem- 
ployed. Retail and wholesale trade have 654,000 unem- 
ployed or about 6 per cent of that group of workers. 
Laundries, hotels and other service industries have 
about 604,000 out of jobs, comprising about 5 per cent 
of the workers. The steel industry has about 14 per 
cent of its employes out of work, and there are about 
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9 per cent of the auto workers out of work. Food man- 
ufacturing and processing has about 8 per cent of its 
people out of work. These are December, 1960, figures. 
The figures for January will be about 15 per cent higher, 
according to advance estimates. The third major seg- 
ment of unemployed is the hard core of long-time un- 
employed in the marginal coal producing areas, in the 
old mill towns of New England, the Michigan auto parts 
towns and other high cost areas where industry is shift- 
ing to more favorable cost areas. 

Businessmen will endure an unfriendly business cli- 
mate just so long. There comes a time when it pays to 
move. Some unions and some taxing authorities are 
learning that it is foolhardy to “kill the goose” by ex- 
cessive wage and tax burdens. Some of this unemploy- 
ment is the aftermath of mechanization and automation 
of production facilities to offset increasing costs and 
growing competition. 

WORK RULES AND PRACTICES: These pressures 
also cause management to examine many of its work 
practices and methods to see where improvements can 


ALTHOUGH taking no 
policy action, audience 
and committee members, 
led by chairman Abra- 
ham Fallick, showed 
much concern over what 
has happened to the ap- 
plication of federal beef 
grading standards dur- 
ing recent years. 


be made. American industry is plagued with make-work 
practices, many of which are of long standing. Attempts 
to adjust these situations are always painful and usually 
resisted by both employes and unions. Nevertheless, a 
growing number of industries are pressing for changes 
in working methods and practices that will result in 
more efficient use of employes and equipment. This 
includes the steel industry, railroads, shipping, printing, 
trucking, warehousing, retail trade and others, including 
meat packing and processing. 

The strike against Wilson & Co., Inc., last year and 
the agreement with Armour and Company both involved 
the question of modernization and more efficient work 
practices. In the Wilson case, the company underwent 
a bitter strike to obtain work methods concessions which 
the union did not want to give. In the Armour case, an 
agreement was reached for a company-financed plan 
to cushion the effects of automation on employment. 
This plan establishes a fund by the company to be used 
to finance the studies and solutions for the problems re- 
sulting from modernization. It is to be administered by 
a labor-management committee, with Dr. Clark Kerr as 
a neutral chairman. The committee is authorized to use 
the fund to study the problems and to propose solu- 
tions. The committee can authorize expenditures from 
the fund, for example, to retrain workers idled by au- 
tomation. The fund is not to be used for severance pay 
benefits because other contract provisions take care of 
that problem. The committee’s reports and recommen- 
dations are to be made to the company and unions at 
least six months before the end of the contract period 
in August. This could be very soon. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: So far, I have been 
describing the several major conditions that will influ- 
ence our labor-management relations this year. What 
about the actual collective bargaining situation? This is 
as it appears to me at this time: 
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A) Wage increases may be a little smaller this year 
than last. The average hourly increase last year was 
around 9¢ plus fringe benefit improvements. I would 
guess that 8¢ is a more likely average for 1961. That 
means tougher bargaining this year and possibly more 
strikes than last. A floor or target for wage increases in 
1961 is already set by the 3,000,000 workers who are due 
deferred wage increases in 1961 under major contracts. 
Most frequently these increases will average about 8¢ 
an hour. About 30 per cent of the workers covered by 
such contracts in the manufacturing of food and related 
products will receive increases between 9¢ and 10¢ an 
hour on the average. 

Fewer workers are covered by cost-of-living escalator 
clauses than in past years. Such increases are not likely 
to exceed the 3¢ to 4¢ per hour obtained in 1960. Meat 
packing workers get 3¢ under escalator clauses in the 
“Big Four” packers’ contracts. 

B) There will be more direct government interven- 
tion in major strikes. The new Secretary of Labor dem- 
onstrated the new attitude when he moved into the New 





York tugboat and ferry strike last month. The main 
issue was size of crew. The old size crew for a tug boat 
was five men. There were no contract restrictions on 
crew size. The companies wanted to reduce the crew 
number to three men. The Secretary of Labor got the 
men back to work, but the issue has not yet been settled. 
In the meantime, the old size crews are being employed. 

C) There will be more use of “third party” represen- 
tatives in collective bargaining than in the past. Some 
of this, like the intervention of the Secretary of Labor 
and the U. S. Conciliation and Mediation Service, will 
be in the name of the public welfare. In other in- 
stances, such as the Kaiser Steel Corp. and U. S. Steel- 
workers Union plan, the third parties will be chosen 
by labor and management to help reach solutions of their 
problems without striking. Still other means will be 
used to remove very difficult issues from regular col- 
lective bargaining sessions and place them in the hands 
of labor-management study groups for sotution without 
strikes. This is what we have in the railroad situation, 
our Pacific Coast longshore industry and in the Armour 
plan. There will be many variations, but the essential 
aim will be to substitute more rational means for reach- 
ing agreement on knotty issues than by use of the strike. 

In some instances, it will be the pressure of govern- 
ment disapproval expressed publicly and privately to 
influence a major bargaining situation. National arbi- 
trator David L. Cole, labor advisor to President Ken- 
nedy, has stated: “We are beyond the bread-and-butter 
stuff in collective bargaining. Now collective bargaining 
in key industries often involves the public welfare, and 
it is a question whether negotiators on both sides are 
capable of fulfilling the larger responsibilities in the 
public interest. 

Cole believes that public policy has to be spelled out 
on the bargaining problems of the day, and the means 
for doing this would be a national tripartite policy- 
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making committee such as the National Council of La- 
bor-Management Advisers proposed by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. This has already begun to 
be a factor in the automobile negotiations this com- 
ing year. Recentiy, U. S. Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges indicated that the auto industry negotiations 
would receive close scrutiny by the new advisory com- 
mittee on labor-management policy. He predicted that 
the committee would talk to both sides before the bar- 
gaining reached a “life and death struggle.” He said the 
labor negotiators would be reminded of the effect of 
excessive wage increases on overseas competition and 
the effects of featherbedding and restrictive practices. 
He added that a plea to auto manufacturers not to raise 
prices “would naturally come.” 

With the high degree of unemployment in the auto 
industry and the foreign competition of compact cars, 
Reuther is in a poor bargaining position this year. Ju- 
dicious use of the Council of Labor-Management Ad- 
visers might make a “hero” out of Reuther in a situa- 
tion where he has little choice. 

D) There will be more serious attention to employ- 
ment security measures in negotiation this year. This is 
because management attempts to improve efficiency 
mean fewer persons to do a given job, and it is because 
the threat of unemployment in general has employes 
more conscious of their need to hold a job. Contract pro- 
posals are common for: 

1) Tightened seniority clauses and extending the pe- 
riod of lay-off needed to break seniority. 

2) Restrictions on sub-contracting work. 

3) Restrictions on crew reductions and changes in 
manning schedules. 

4) Restrictions on lay-offs and partial work-weeks. 

5) Restrictions on discharges for cause and retirement 
of older or disabled persons. 

6) Restrictions on introduction of new machinery, 
new methods and other production changes resulting 
in reduced manpower needs. 

7) Severance pay. 

8) Reductions in the present length of both the work 
day and the work week. 

9) Requirements for work rotation and spreading 
work among employes. 

10) Requirements for retraining displaced workers 
and job priority over outside workers. (For example, in 
Sacramento, Cal., a committee set up some months ago 
by Campbell Soup Co. and the Teamsters’ Union is 
administering a company-paid plan to retrain workers 
displaced by machines at Campbell’s. In the past two 
years, the plant’s work force has been cut from 1,800 to 
1,150 by mechanization. This includes automatic stack- 
ing machines, meat packaging machines and large lift 
and high-piling devices able to handle 200 to 250 boxes 
at a time.) 

11} Guaranteed work weeks and various other work 
guarantees. 

12) Use of more holidays and longer vacations as 
partial means of spreading work. 

E) There will be a continuation of union attempts to 
organize white collar workers of all kinds. Particularly 
vulnerable will be those employers who deal with the 
Teamsters, Retail Clerks, Steel Workers, Auto Workers 
and other major industrial unions. These unions have 
well-established programs aimed at. the white collar 
workers of the employers with whom they already have 
blue collar contracts. The number of white collar mem- 
bers in such unions is slowly but steadily increasing 
year after year. 

The white collar worker is not happy about this situ- 
ation. Most of them don’t want to join unions. In some 
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instances, they become members of the union because : 
the employer wants to’ avoid “trouble” with his blue © 
collar union. In other cases, they join because the em- © 
ployer makes the mistake of ignoring the needs of his 
white collar workers while granting wage and benefit — 
increases to his blue collar workers. The outcome of the | 
union program to unionize office workers depends more | 
on the employer’s attitude and efforts than on the 
unions’ efforts. ; 

OUTLOOK SUMMARY: In brief, this is the way the | 
outlook for labor-management relations in 1961 appears 
to me: 

1. General business conditions will eondition our 
labor-management relations as usual. 

a) Weare in a recession which is largely due to excess | 
inventory. 

b) We are suffering a cost-price squeeze on profit | 
margins. 

c) We are experiencing more foreign competition both 
abroad and at home. Some of the competition from 
abroad is from American subsidiaries overseas. 





d) The movement of Amreican firms to overseas loca- <@ 


tions exports American jobs and reduces business in- © 
vestment at home. 

2. Unemployment is a major factor affecting our 
labor-management relations this year. 

a) The outlook is for more unemployment in the first 
half of this year than last. As of January, 1961, it was 
6.6 per cent of our labor force. 

b) Our numbers of employed are steadily increasing, 
but new additions to our labor force from the teenagers 
are increasing the labor supply faster than jobs are 
being created for them. 

c) Hard core unemployment plus seasonal unemploy- 
ment plus the teenager unemployment account for the 
bulk of total unemployment today. 

d) Some unemployment is due to mechanization and 
automation. 

e) Some is due to moving of companies from un- 
friendly high cost locations to more favorable economic 
areas. 

3. Employer reaction to these general business con- 
ditions and unfavorable local conditions include: 

a) Control of cost factors, including a review of work 
practices and operating methods, 

b) Diversification, merger or relocation. 

4. The collective bargaining situation will see more 
joint committees and third party approaches to auto- 
mation and work rules problems. 


a) Wage increases are likely to average about 8¢ per ~ 


hour, slightly less than last year. ’ 

b) Deferred increases put a floor under and set a 
target for wage increases. The average deferred in- 
crease to be given in 1961 is about 8¢. 

c) The cost of living will be fairly steady in 1961, 
rising about 2 per cent with most of the increase coming 
in the last half of the year. Escalator wage increases 
due to cost of living will be 3¢ to 4¢ per hour. 

d) There will be more government intervention in 
major labor disputes and more governmental pressure 
for settlement applied before strikes occur than have 
been experienced in the past. 

e) Bargaining will emphasize job security measures 


and protection of employes’ job rights through greate! ig 


restrictions placed on the employer. 

f) There will be a continuation of the union campaign 
to unionize white collar workers, particularly where 2 
union already represents-the blue. collar workers of an 
employer. How successful this effort will be depends 
more on the employer’s attitudes ‘and actions toward 
his white collar workers than on the union’s efforts. 
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WSMPA—Industrial Relations 





Wage Increases Are Indispensable Part 
Of Labor's Push for Full Employment. 


Vice president Max J. Osslo, Amalgamated Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, sees no easy answer for job security. 


cs VERY happy to be the first labor representa- 
tive to appear on your program and to bring you the 
greetings of our international president, Thomas J. 
Lloyd, who has been kept away from this session by an 
emergency situation back in the East. Despite the fact 
that your association does not deal in labor negotiations, 
I am going to touch on the subject in a rather brief 
manner. Both president Lloyd and I have had a good 
many talks with many of you from time to time in the 
past, but these were talks across the bargaining table— 
talks carried on under the pressure of contract dead- 
lines and in the heat of negotiations. Today we are not 
under such pressures; we can talk not as antagonists 
but as men who, in spite of differences, do face certain 
common problems and do share a common concern 
with the meat industry of the western states. 

I am certainly not here today to hand out any blue- 
print for collective bargaining in the meat industry for 
1961 nor to give any preview of what my organization 
may seek in the renewal of its agreements with big 
packers on or about September 1 of this year. That 
would require a power of prophecy which I cannot 
claim to own. But there is one thing I can predict with 
some certainty without gazing into a crystal ball or 
seeking the aid of any committee of astrologists. Work- 
ers in the meat industry of the western states and all 
the 50 states will be seeking in this year’s negotiations, 
somehow, a deeper measure of job security. This, in 
my opinion, will be the key to the policy of the union I 
represent and other unions in other industries, too, 
throughout the nation. 

NO MYSTERY: This desire for certainty of employ- 
ment at established levels of skills is a deep-rooted 
thing. I can testify that it is stronger now among 
workers than at any time in the past 20 years. There 
can be no mystery about why this is so. Take a look at 
the national economic picture. In 1958 we were in a 
recession, as it was politely called. Then late in 1959 
and early in 1960 came a good measure of recovery. Jobs 
became plentiful; production began to rise. The news- 
papers were full of talk of prosperity to come—of the 
mighty promise of the affluent Sixties—but before we 
were well out of that recession from 1959, the economy 
began a new down-turn. 

Now 5,500,000 workers are totally unemployed. 
Almost one-quarter of our productive power is unused. 
Even though income is still high and gross national 
product is running at more than $500,000,000,000 a year, 
workers and people everywhere are worried over the 
Prospect of a new recession and the continuing develop- 
ment of job displacement through automation. 

I can tell you that in the meat markets of this area 
demand for Prime beef steak is down and demand for 
hamburger or pork chops is on the rise. I am not here 
to dispense gloom and doom. Our own industry has 
shown no very heavy unemployment so far, and I am 
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sure that most workers have not consigned themselves 
to a future of soup lines and apple selling. However, 
there is real economic uncertainty and worry. This will 
certainly affect our approach to collective bargaining. 

AUTOMATION SPECTRE: Then, as I have already 
briefly stated, there is this much-advertised spectre of 
automation. The fact is, of course, that this is not any- 
thing really new. For years and years workers have 
seen new machines and new technologies coming into 
existence. They have seen certain jobs and certain 
skills taken over by new machines year in and year out. 

Between 1956 and 1960, the annual output of meat 
from our industry nationwide increased by about 2 per 
cent. In those same years, the total of production 
workers dropped from 191,000 in 1956 to 162,000 in 
1960. This is a loss of almost 30,000 jobs. Every year, 
according to the estimate of our international union, 
output per man-hour has been increasing on an average 
of about 5 per cent. 

Overall, this has meant a serious job loss, but that 
average loss has hit some plants and some areas with 
special impact. Meat packing employment in the plants 
of one top national packer is today only about one-half 
what it was in 1956. All this has brought fear, uncer- 
tainty and insecurity to packinghouse workers and their 
families—both among those who have felt the direct 
impact of unemployment and those who fear that it may 
come to them at some dark time in the future. 

WESTERN PROBLEMS: Here on the West Coast, as 
you know, we have had our own special problems: the 
movement of slaughter away from the Pacific Coast 
states, the problem of skyrocketing meat imports and 
the issue of railroad freight rates. I think the record 
will show that our union has been aware of these 
problems and that it has sought to provide, wherever 
possible, cooperation with you all for the constructive 
solution of the problems. 

I think it should be said, too, that although this area 
has had its full share of problems, it also has retained a 
certain share of the nation’s total meat production. We 
estimate that the western states slaughtered and pro- 
duced about 13.8 per cent of the nation’s meat in 1954. 
In 1960 that share was a fraction over 14 per cent. 
However, it must be added that the weight of livestock 
slaughtered in California dropped by about 15 per cent 
in that six-year period. 

The desire of workers for job security is prompted by 
the combination of factors that I have briefly sketched 
out: the pressure of national recession and the failure 
to achieve full employment; the overall impact of auto- 
mation in washing out packing industry jobs; and the 
special, regional problems of the industry. That desire 
for job security is strong and clear-cut. I could only 
wish that the answer to that desire could also be clear- 
cut and immediate. I and the organization which I 
represent have no such illusion. We know some of the 
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complexities of the problem and we know, too, that it is 
basically not an area or industry problem but a na- 
tional problem. Only if this nation grows, only if the 
ability of its people to buy goods and services increases 
along with the increase in our productivity can we 
have job security and national security as well. 

KEY TO PROGRESS: Labor is committed to that 
national cause. Labor does have a program for that 
purpose—national progress. It holds that the key to 
progress is in the development of the buying power of 
millions of this nation’s common people. It holds that, 
while our labor force grows and automation increases 
its productivity every year, we shall be in for really 
major trouble unless buying power expands by at least 
4 per cent a year. This labor program for wage increases 
is part and parcel of its drive for job security. We face 
no “either or” choice here. It is not either job security 
or wage increases. We are for wage increases as an 
indispensable part of the push for job security and for 
national full employment. 

Our union, as you know, has been giving special 
cooperation to a number of major meat packers in 
studying this problem of job security and the impact of 
automation as it affects the meat packing industry. 
Frankly, the more we study the problem, the more dif- 
ficult it seems to be. For example, out of 2,500 workers 
who lost their jobs in plant close-downs, our studies 
indicate that close to 50 per cent were unemployed 
more than a year after the close-downs. Despite years 
of experience, despite skills and ability, despite the 
best that our employment services could do, even in 
times of rising employment, these laid-off workers could 
find no jobs. 

Our analysis shows no easy solution to come for such 
problems in the future, for meat production has been 
expanding at a rate of scarcely 2 per cent a year and 
the productivity of packinghouse workers has been ex- 
panding in the same years at an annual rate of 5 per 
cent or more. Unquestionably, there are headaches in 
the future of the meat packing industry. Certainly, our 
union does not hold any sure and patent medicine for 
their cure but it is, I think, no secret that there are 
those who speak of a shorter work week as part of the 
answer for our problems. 

We have done a good deal of probing into the ques- 
tion of wider transfer rights for workers suffering job 
loss through automation. We hold to the principle that 
an employer’s responsibility to a worker who has given 
him the better part of a lifetime of labor cannot be 
washed out by a few dollars of separation pay. Likewise, 
our systems of pensions and employment guarantees 
need expansion under the pressures of automation. 

COMMON RESPONSIBILITY: These are some of 
the things we have been thinking about and exploring. 
We recognize that they are not issues which can be 
resolved by sudden ultimatums or declarations of war. 
The problem of job security is one which demands 
patient and reasonable but determined study and 
negotiation. The responsibility which you as employers 
and we as a union share for the welfare of the people 
who do the work of our industry is a common responsi- 
bility. Together I am confident we can do much, if not 
everything, toward solving the problem. 

In my opinion, this next year gives us an opportunity 
for making such progress. I understand that the experts 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture expect this 
year to be a record-breaking one in meat production. 
Cattle supplies will hold about steady, and in the second 
half of the year a real increase in hog supplies seems 
very likely. In 1961 a total of more than 28,000,000,000 
Ibs. of red meat will be produced commercially, as 
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compared with less than 27,000,000,000 lbs. last year. 
This means a year of fair stability in the industry. It 
means a breathing space for some solid thought and 
discussion of its problems. 

In all sincerity, I ask that this opportunity not be 
missed. I ask that the possibility of working out in joint 
discussion some answer to the problems of workers in 
this industry not be ignored. I know, of course, that 
consideration of some of your own problems will be tied 
into all of this. The union fully understands that it can- 
not win job security for its members in a sick or dying 
industrial field. 

In making this suggestion, I recognize that workers 
are still workers and employers are still concerned with 
profits, and that total amity remains a far-off thing. 
We are sure to have our differences for a long time to 
come—and some hard noses on both sides of the bar- 
gaining table. But amid our differences, I believe there 
is enough common sense on both sides for a rational 
and effective discussion of common problems. I hope 
that our collective bargaining in the year 1961 will see 
some of this truly at work. 


CHAIRMAN E. F. FORBES: Does anybody have any 
questions to ask? 

LOU MOSES, Vernon, Cal.,: I would like to ask Mr. 
Smith how he defines a “mild recession” against what 
I consider a depression now going on in the western 
states. Is it a matter of percentage figures, number of 
people unemployed? 

W. H. SMITH: It is a combination of those things. Take 
the question of unemployment, to begin with, to illus- 
trate what I mean. In our economy in the tightest period 
of our wartime need for manpower, we still had nearly 
1,000,000 people unemployed. In a normal situation, a 
peacetime period, the economists tell us that it is normal 
for us to have what is known as fictional unemployment 
—people going from job to job and coming into the 
market—of 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 people for our present 
size labor force. 

We have about 5,500,000, going on 6,000,000, unem- 
ployed at the present time. In California we have a law 
which says that until unemployment reaches the point 
of 6 per cent, it is not an emergency situation as far as 
unemployment insurance is concerned. 

All of these are straws in the wind, and it is true 
unemployment is a matter of degree. The reason for it 
also is important. The reason for our recession at the 
present time is an excess inventory situation, arising to 
some extent out of our steel strike and over-anticipa- 
tion of the “Fabulous Sixties” that we were told we 
were about to enter. All those things are psychological, 
to be sure, but that is why we make our mistakes, buy 
too much or produce too much or attempt to sell at too 
high a price. 

In a free economy we have to make adjustments, and 
the major adjustment that we are making is an inven- 
tory adjustment. Since it’s an inventory adjustment, it 
is not as serious as a situation in which there is a 
tremendous decline in the consumer purchasing power. 
I mentioned that in the last quarter of 1960 we saw the 
highest consumer purchasing power that we have ever 
known in peacetime. 

All of those are pluses. So the economist—and I am 
an economist—has to look at this whole picture and say 
to himself, “This is a plus. This is a minus. This is a 
plus. This is a minus,” and out of that conclude that 
this is a mild recession. There comes a point where 
economists disagree. They are like everybody else: you 
get a bunch of economists in a room and they can't 
agree among themselves. 

MOSES: I know enough about economics to know 
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how many people we have unemployed in our industry. 
We have no problem with inventory. We have no in- 
ventory. Anything that we have in inventory one day 
we blow off the next day, and we buy new inventory to 
replace that. So your inventory statement does not 
carry insofar as our industry is concerned. Our in- 
dustry is going through, I believe, a major depression 
in our area. 

We have in our area, I judge, 18 per cent unemployed 
in our industry. This is hardly a “mild recession,” in 
my opinion, although that term may apply nationwide. 
We are going through a major depression in our area. 
I don’t know whether it applies to other areas as well, 
but we are being hard hit. 

I would like, therefore, to address my next question 
on job security to Mr. Osslo. When we have 18 per cent 
unemployed, we, too, are looking for security, both for 
the employer and the employe. We have people on the 
street who have been in jobs for 20 and 25 years. In 
your discussion, as I understood it, you made reference 
to the major packers. Personally, I don’t give a tinker’s 
dam about the big packers. I am concerned about the 
independent packer, and I think it’s high time that the 
union became interested in the independent packer. 

You also stated that slaughter in the western states 
has gone up from 13.8 to 14 per cent of the nation’s 
total volume. This is a sad commentary, very sad. This 
is not an increase. This is a major decrease. In view of 
the fact that we have shown the greatest increase in 
population and have shown only a .2 per cent increase 
in kill, our kill industry is sick. When I say sick, I mean 
we're dying. We are not competitive with the major 
packers, and this I blame on the union directly. We 
have always asked to be competitive. We are not com- 
petitive when we are paying 45¢ an hour more than the 
major packers pay in other areas, and 9¢ more at the 
minimum than the fellow next door who has a $2.33 
common labor rate when we have $2.42. The difference 
on specific jobs is as high as 70¢. We can’t compete 
with these major packers. We want job security, and we 
want you to help get that security for your people. 

MAX J. OSSLO: When I was dealing with the un- 
employment situation, I said that I was dealing with it 
nationally. I also touched on things that specifically 
applied to the local basis. The production I mentioned 
on a local basis. I mentioned the problem that we face 
with skyrocketing imports. Our international union has 
been, by any record you want to use, truly friendly to 
the independent packers. 

While we have worked to bring about a greater de- 
gree of equity in wage rates and so forth, you find in 
some cases that the big packer is perhaps even a little 
higher than the independents. These things are like 
water; they find their own level. In some cases we may 
have rates that are considerably higher than at another 
plant, but there is a greater degree of productivity, etc. 
Those are things that can be argued both ways. 

A MEMBER: I have a question for Mr. Smith. He 
mentioned something about a floor of 8¢.. Does that mean 
that from here on out we are faced with an 8¢ increase 
a year regardless? We keep signing these long-term 
contracts. At no time will we be able to negotiate a 
contract without an increase because of the floor? 

SMITH: Well, don’t take me too literally. What I 
said was this: There was a large number of contracts 
negotiated in recent years and covering this year, with 
a two-, three-, four- or five-year term, and that in 
those contracts there is provided an automatic increase 
without the necessity of bargaining on that increase this 
year. The average of those automatic increases is ap- 
proximately 8¢. That doesn’t cover everyone, but it 
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does set a target in the labor negotiations. It influences 
your decisions as to how much you are going to give 
and it influences the union as to how much it is willing 
to settle for. 

The net result is that 8¢ has the position of a bogey 
or a target or a floor—all three of those terms are 
interchangeable in the sense that I am using them here 
—so that the settlements tend to approximate that 
neighborhood. That doesn’t mean that you have to 
negotiate 8¢, or 9¢, or 7¢ or 6¢. All I am saying is that 
there will be a tendency for the increases to be around 
that figure. 

THE MEMBER: We sign these contracts for a period 
of years. Then we see no time in the future when we 
won’t have a target? 

SMITH: Well, it’s a guess. Every time you negotiate 
a long-term contract you are guessing and the union is 
guessing. You are guessing that 8¢, for example, if you 
agree to 8¢, is going to be a bargain next year or at 
least it’s not going to be out of line. And if the next year 
happens to be a poor year in which 8¢ looks like a 
tremendous amount of money, you are sorry you agreed 
to pay that. But if we have a substantial increase in 
the cost of living and purchasing power, that 8¢ may look 
to you like a bargain, particularly if the other people 
around you are agreeing to 10¢ and 12¢. So it’s a case 
of you using your own judgment in a situation like that 
as to whether you want to take one risk or the other. 

MOSES: Would you look in your crystal ball and 
guess what Mr. Osslo and his friends are going to ask 
for this year? 

SMITH: It’s easier for me to tell you what he is going 
to ask for than it is for me to tell you what he is going 
to settle for. I would be surprised if he didn’t ask you 
for a wage increase of around 25¢ an hour. It’s a good 
round figure; it has been used very often in the past. 

A MEMBER: I would like to ask Mr. Smith a ques- 
tion. He states that the slowdown in our economy is 
attributed to a buildup in inventory. Now, the reverse 
of that is possible. It could be due to lack of sales. 
Our government has suggested a lot of things that it is 
going to do—pay all the income tax over-payments back 
as quickly as possible and the veterans’ insurance pay- 
ments, etc. So conceding that the trouble is possibly a 
lack of sales and not of too much inventory—because 
all you have to do to get rid of your inventory is to sell 
it—wouldn’t it be a great thing if somebody could get 
out and ask 60,000,000 of those working to spend an 
extra $100 for one week. That would give us a $6,000,- 
000,000 boost in sales in one week. And the next week, 
if they only spent $50 that will give another $3,000,000,- 
000. And the next week only $25 would give you an- 
other $1,500,000,000. So that would work to put this 
economy in a dead run, don’t you think? 

MOSES: Provided it’s meat only. 

SMITH: How many of you remember the days of 
“$30 every Thursday?” Do you remember that pro- 
posal? To a lot of people that made good sense. The 
way that you could get people to see the fallacy was to 
say: Well, now, if $30 every Thursday is going to do 
all of this, let’s not be cheap. Let’s make it $60 every 
Thursday or $90 every Thursday. Now, taking your 
idea, let’s not spend $100. Let’s spend $500. I ask you, 
where are you going to get that? 

A MEMBER: Isn’t there $300,000,000 in savings in 
these United States right at this date? 

SMITH: Sure, but— 

THE MEMBER: A lot of them’s got it. 

SMITH: That’s liquidation, sir. And when we get in 
trouble, we don’t liquidate unless we are forced to. 
We hold on to it. 
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Consumers Are Confused by Cat-Calls, 
But Still Want Government Grading 


New California Consumer Counsel Helen Nelson Declares 
That Housewives Cling to Benchmarks for Want of Better 


I AM HERE to represent the consumer point of view 
—and this is a very easy thing for me to do. I am 
sure I know as little about beef grading as the aver- 
age consumer. There are some fields in which I have con- 
siderable special knowledge, but yours is not one of them. 
I come here pretty much as representative of the un- 
sophisticated consumer. However, I have had a good 
deal of communication with consumers regarding meat 
grading of all kinds and I think I can bring you a mes- 
sage from them which you can accept with confidence. 

It is very simple. It is very direct. I would say that 
it is this: We like beef grading and we want to keep it. 
We found out how much we liked beef grading when 
we were threatened with the abolition of lamb grading. 
And I would like to give you the expressions of two 
groups of consumers which were conveyed to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture about a year ago when the pos- 
sibility of the abolition of lamb grading was really 
a serious one. 

First of all, the American Association of University 
Women wrote to the chairman of the House committee 
on agriculture at that time and said: 

“This association is a national organization of over 
140,000 college graduates, organized into 1,450 branches 
in 50 states. The Association wishes to protest to the 
House Agricultural Committee against Secretary of 
Agriculture’s announced intention to suspend the grad- 
ing of lamb and mutton. This is the point of view ex- 
pressed on grading in general by this Association. The 
history of commodity grading or the setting of standards 
has invariably shown a growth of consumer confidence 
and simultaneously the stimulation of consumer use.” 

I think this is a pretty simple, direct, wholehearted 
endorsement from the consumer point of view of the 
value of government grading. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs at the 
same time said in its presentation: 

“The Federation is an organization of some 5,000,000 
women. We know that grading is somewhat different 
from inspection. .. We raise the question as to why 
there were grading laws passed by our Congress in the 
first place. We believe it was because people wanted to 
know what kind of meat they were buying.” 

And I think that is the essence of it. We have 
grading laws because people want to know what kind 
of meat they are buying, and we value the grading laws 
proportionately as to how well they tell us this. 

IMPROVE: This brings me to the next statement 
which I think I can make on behalf of consumers: We 
wish we could improve grading—while keeping the sys- 
tem—so that it would be more precisely meaningful to 
us consumers. We fele that there is a considerable gap 
between grading the carcass and grading the chop, and 
we wish that you would make us understand better 
the whole system of grading. 

I have spoken to many women’s groups since I have 
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been in this job, and this is one of the topics that comes 
up most frequently, that is, the whole business of how 
do we buy meat? How can we be sure we are spending 
our family budget on meat in the best way possible. I 
find that there is a tremendous desire on the part of 
consumers today to become more proficient at buying 
and preparing meat. We have consumers today who are 
eager to do the job of managing their household finances 
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and managing the health of their families. My husband | 


refers to them as the professional mothers: they work 
at the business; it’s a job to them, and they take pride 
in trying to do it well. 

I would like to give a very hearty second to the state- 
ment that it is not enough for the modern consumer for 
you people in the beef industry to say: “Eat more beef.” 
What they want to know is the kind of beef. They 
ask: “What kind of beef do we eat at the end of the 
month when we are trying to stretch the budget?” 
“What kind of beef do we buy when we are going to 
have company?” 

YOUNG BUYER: I don’t think that they have any 
general attitudes or impressions about beef. The average 
age of the young girl marrying today is 18. We have 
far more families in this country today in earlier age 
groups than ever before since we became an industrial 
country. At 18 years of age the young girl has started 
to develop habits of buying food and feeding her family. 
I would guess—I can’t verify this in any scientific way 
—but I would guess that this 18-year-old girl relates 
hamburger to wieners more than she does to other 
beef products. When she goes to the meat counter she 
doesn’t think, “Shall I serve beef today or shall I serve 
some other kind of product?” I believe she thinks, 
“Shall we have hamburger or wieners or pizza pie?” 

This is one of the problems that we consumers have 
in communicating with you people who are specialists. 
It is one of the reasons why we sometimes become so 
frustrated and so difficult, for we have to try to un- 
derstand so many different things. Beef is graded. Pork 
is not graded. Lamb is graded. Chickens—sometimes 
yes and sometimes no. How is the meat graded? 
There are private grades and there are government 
grades. You people are all specialists, and you know 
all about the cuts of meat, but we as consumers feel 
uninformed and uneducated. Very often our inadequacy 
when we are trying to make a decision in front of an 
array of meat gives us a sense of frustration, irritation 
and even suspicion. 

I think I can tell you without any qualification that 
the consumers feel that their only hope of coping with 
this problem of being able to buy meat by quality stand- 
ards is to support the grading of beef and all meats by 
government standards. We get confused by a multi- 
plicity of private brands and grades, plus the’ govern- 
ment grades. We wish there were uniformity across the 


[Continued on page 89] 
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Beef Merchandising Needs Team Effort 
And Packers Fall Short in Some Areas 


Meat procurement specialist Glen Taylor, Mayfair Markets, Los 
Angeles, suggests ‘‘western” beef break and other ideas. 


M Y JOB is to develop a little romance and interest 
in beef merchandising at the retail level. Certainly your 
interest is not only in the subject but also in actually 
increasing the per capita consumption of beef. Mer- 
chandising, then, is the first step for both packers and 
retailers to consider if our efforts are to be directed to- 
ward maintaining a reasonably high rate of consump- 
tion of beef. 

If we can just maintain the consumption of beef at the 
same levels as in the past, it would be quite a feat. We 
can expect an automatic increase in total consumption 
year after year because of our population growth. This, 
coupled with new uses for beef and beef products as a 
result of research, will go a long way toward maintain- 
ing the prosperity of the beef industry. 

Assuming that our thinking in the matter is correct, 
I would like to point out that many steps can be taken 
by the beef industry to assure the maintenance of the 
per capita rate of consumption. Imagination, boldness 
and a willingness to break away from what has been 
done in the past are needed if it appears that some new 
but untried program promises better results. Once we 
know in which direction we want to go and whom we 
want to reach, the rest of the task should be easier. 
I can think of no more effective media than newspapers, 
radio, television and school programs to maintain this 
rate of consumption. 

To do a good job of merchandising beef, wholesalers 
and retailers should not only understand economics but 
should master consumer psychology as well. It has 
been said: “The concept of value is dependent upon the 
total satisfactions derived from a commodity by the 
purchaser in relation to the supply of that commod- 
ity.” Thus, a single glass of water in the middle of a 
burning desert can be a very satisfying thing to a thir- 
sty man. This theory means that the prices Mrs. House- 
wife is willing to pay for beef and beef products de- 
pend on the satisfaction she gets from them. 

NOT ALWAYS SATISFIED: Are the housewife and 
her family always getting the satisfaction they should 
from the products we sell? I don’t believe so. You have 
but to interview a few of them to establish this fact. 

The industry should stop and check on performance 
to make sure that planned objectives are reached, then 
decide just what the problems are and what alternative 
solutions are needed so our resources will be used to 
the best advantage in promoting greater beef consump- 
tion. Our interest should not be confined to what per 
cent of porterhouse there is to the loin or the amount of 
boneless stew to the carcass, but should encompass 
what you, as suppliers, and we, as retailers, can do 

that is of benefit to us both in getting the public to 
eat more beef. 

In relation to total consumption of meat, you beef 
suppliers hold a commanding lead with 45 to 60 per cent 
of total meat tonnage in your favor. This, I believe, is 
due to consumer preference and to the fact that you en- 
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joy 40 to 50 per cent of the most expensive space in our 
markets today. 

This brings me to the point in merchandising beef 
where buying is paramount. At Mayfair Markets, buy- 
ing beef is usually associated with the quality stand- 
ards desired by our divisions. From my vantage point, 
consumer preferences with respect to quality indicate we 
should be more flexible. In our stores, we feel that we 
do a fine job of merchandising beef in the Choice and 
Good grades and in top Standard in two experimental 
areas. I term this type of buying “specification buying” 
to satisfy nationality and certain income groups. We 
believe that most of our customers have no idea what 
U.S. Prime or U.S. Choice actually means, although 
they do know what “tender, juicy steak” means. I 
think we are more diversified and, therefore, unique in 
that all our stores do not carry the same grades. 

WHOLE CARCASS SALES: We have found whole 
carcass beef sales to be very successful. With this type 
promotion, we feature popular cuts such as rounds, 
chuck roasts, rib roasts and steaks with equal ad space, 
thus making it possible to sell the whole carcass at a 
lower overall price to the consumer. This creates 
above-average tonnage and dollar yield to us. To ac- 
complish this, the meat department personnel must be 
well qualified. The men must know beef and its quali- 
ties and be skilled in beef-selling techniques. 

In spite of our success in whole carcass beef sales, 
however, the primal cuts. still represent 70 to 80 per 
cent of the total beef movement. This is due to the 
availability of the primal cuts, which makes it possible 
for us to be a little more aggressive ad-wise on one 
concentrated item. With all our operational expense 
factors headed upward, we are constantly seeking ways 
to obtain beef products in a form that will permit us 
to sell consumers what they want on a more regulated 
margin of profit for us. Therefore, primal cuts, trimmed 
hindquarters, streamlined forequarters and beef backs 
are taking an important place in our procurement ef- 
forts today. ‘ 

I was told before coming here that I was free to criti- 
cise or compliment. Here, I hope to strike a nerve. For 
years, it has been a mystery and bone of contention 
why you, as suppliers of primal beef cuts, continue to 
use your style of break. It is apparent that little or 
no consideration is given when you separate the loin 
from the round. As long as I can remember, you have 
miscut and exposed a choice part of the hindquarter, 
hindering the merchandising possibilities so that nei- 
ther you nor we can develop its full potential. At least 

25¢ per cwt. is dissipated here. Collectively, why can’t 
you create a western-style beef break with one image? 
This should benefit both supplier and retailer. We in- 
tend to seek out those who see this image. 

NOTHING’S NEW: Also, why are you suppliers still 
dressing cattle today in the same manner as you have 

[Continued on page 86] 
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LOOK WHAT BOSS Rendering Cooker 
utewocking Agitator CAN DO! 































































Norther Reduction Company MEAT SCRAPS - TALLOW - DRIED BLOOD 


P.0.80X108 - CASE STREET ROAD - Winoeor 7-7310 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 





THe CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SuPPLY COMPANY Ccroeer 23, 1959 
P.O. Box O 
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This is the 
first cooker 
equipped with GENTLEMEN: 


eliclalela. aia) 
GIBTIOF g WE WOULD LIKE TO TAKE THIS OPPORTUNIT TO EXPRESS OUR COMPLETE 


Agitators SATIFACTION WITH THE PERFORMANCE OF OUR "BOSS" RENDERING Will pay 
COOKER WITH THE NEW "INTERLOCKING AGITATORS" THAT WE PURCHASED 


a LAST APRIL. 


WE INSTALLED OUR NEW COOKER 1N MAY 1959 ANO HAVE BEEN OPERATING 


1T 24 HOURS A DAY, 6 DAYS A WEEK SINCE THAT TIME. =<=___ 


WE HAVE FAITHFULLY INSPECTED THESE NEW AGITATORS. SINCE THE 

INSTALLATION IN MAY 1T HAS NOT BEEN NECESSARY FOR ANYONE TO ENTER 
THE COOKER FOR ANY REASON AT ALL. THE WEEKLY INSFECTION 1S 

5 COMPLETED WITHIN A MATTER OF SECONDS BY INSPECTING THE FOUR BOLTS 
ever figured how ON THE SPLIT RETAINING COLLARS. THE MEN IN THE PLANT CONSEQUENTLY 
much it cost YOUR FAVOR THIS COOKER OVER THE OTHER THREE, AND IT THEREFORE HAS BEEN 
company Te) patel a2) GETTING THE BULK OF THE USE IN THE PLANT ALL SUMMER. ; 


for itself 


inno time! 











Have you 











” 


“Materia 
from beef killing 


necessary cooker WE WOULD ALSO LIKE TO COMMENT UPON THE QUIET OPERATION OF THIS 


plant which bones 
nspections? ‘ COOKER ANO THE RELATIVE SPEEO wiTH WHICH IT COMPLETES OUR COOKS. 190% fies 
WE ARE ABLE TO COMPLETE OUR COOKS IN 50% LESS TIME THEN WE. ARE ae 3 a : 
IN THE SAME SIZE COOKER MADE BY ANOTHER FIRM. 6000 POUNDS OF carcasses. Some 
MATERIAL IN OUR NEW COOKER 1S COMPLETED IN 23 HOURS WHEREAS fof-Yolemntielel 
6000 POUNDS IN THE IDENTICAL MODEL NEXT tT MADE BY ANOTHER 
COMPANY TAKES FROM 45 TO 6 HOURS. WE FEEL THE LONG SWEEP OF THE 
AGITATOR PADDLES HAS A VERY PRONOUNCED EFFECT UPON THIS COOKING 
TIME. 








akefakeli=xem 


INCIDENTALLY OUR BLOOD DRIER BROKE DOWN IN JULY ANO WE FELL BACK ON 

OUR NEW COOKER TO COOK OUR BLOOD. WE FOUND WE COULD COOK OUT 

4000 POUNDS OF BLOOD IN LESS THAN ONE HALF OF THE TIME IT TOOK US TO 

Drying blood COOK IN THE REGULAR BLOOD ORIER. WE FEEL THIS 1S CVE TO THE LONG 

in less than SWEEP ACITATORS, THE INCREASED SPEED OF THE COOKER ANO THE GREATER 
KING SURFAC TH 1 R OUR 2x7 O ORIER WE WERE USING 

5 to 8 hours cooks SURFACE IN € 5x12 OVER OV x7 BLOO € € . 

is terrific! 


WE HAVE COOKED OUT BLOOD FROM 80 HEAD IN 2% HOUR WITH THIS NEW To date, Interlocking 
COOKER. 





Welhkel cola We la = 





WE HAVE HAD NO MAINTAINANCE ON THIS COOKER SINCE MAY EVEN WITH THE availabie only on 
HARD USE IT HAS BEEN GETTING. FOR THIS WE ARE MOST APPRECIATIVE new Boss cookers and 


those Boss cookers 
We HOPE WE WILL BE ABLE TO REPLACE WORN OUT AGITATORS IN OUR OLO | th 5 
COOKERS WITH LONG SWEEP INTERLOCKING ONES WHEN REPLACEMENT 15S ess than 2 or 3 
NECESSARY IN THE FUTURE. years old. 








VERY TRULY YOURS, 


NORTBERN REDUCTION COMPANY 


0. Morr 


Rosert 0. Moore 
PRESIOENT 





ROM/Hm 73-F-6. 





BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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seasoning \ 


a science 


The ability to create and produce a — « , 
seasoning to meet your exact reeds, F _. - ' ; 
plus the assurance that it is in com- i fe 
pliance with Food Additive Laws— 
IS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The ability and versatility to 
produce seasonings such as Soluble, 
Liquid, 50-A Microground® and 
Ground for all types of finished prod- 
ucts IS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The technical skill to control the 
flavor potency of each and every ship- 
ment to precise specifications—JS A 
SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The talent to create . . . the skill to 
produce . . . and the flexibility to fit 
your needs—IJS THE MOTTO AT 

STANGE ! 





WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, IIl., Paterson 4, N. J., Oakland 21, Calif.—Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.—Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City 


50-A MICROGROUND SPICE® NDGA ANTIOXIDANT® GROUND SPICE : 
CREAM OF SPICE SOLUBLE SEASONING® PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR® 
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WSMPA—Beef, Livestock Conservation 





Meat Industry Has Made Giant Humane 
Slaughter Strides and Should Take Bow 


Dr. Clarence A. Pals, director, USDA Meat Inspection Division, 
notes humane progress, tells challenge of livestock diseases. 


if 

&r HE subject that was assigned to me, “Humane 
Slaughter Progress and New MID Ideas,” is so broad 
that to cover it adequately would take much;more time 
than has been allotted to me so I plan to discuss only 
two main subjects. First, I would like to talk about the 
developments in compliance with the Humane Slaughter 
Law, and, second, I would like to express some thoughts 
that may challenge the livestock industry to still 
greater achievements. 

When the Humane Slaughter Law was passed in 1958, 
less than 5 per cent of all animals slaughtered under 
federal supervision were dispatched in accordance with 
the new law’s requirements. In November, 1959, dur- 
ing the third Humane Slaughter Advisory Committee 
meeting, it was estimated that humane slaughtering 
was being accomplished in 124 federally inspected es- 
tablishments. This accounted for about 2,000,000 ani- 
mals. During November, 1960, just three months after 
the law became fully effective, nearly 8,000,000 animals, 
or 87 per cent of all food animals slaughtered under 
federal inspection, were dispatched in full compliance 
with the 1958 statute. This was a remarkable accom- 
plishment and was carried out in 465 of the 538 slaugh- 
tering establishments operating under federal inspec- 
tion. Each month this number of establishments and 
the total number of animals humanely slaughtered un- 
der federal inspection have continued to increase. 

It may be well to mention the principal features of the 
Humane Slaughter Law, which became effective July 1, 
1960. You may recall that in order to permit certain 
packers to get into compliance, there was a short delay 
of about two months in the full effectiveness of this 
law. This delay was so that those who had ordered 
equipment, but who had not received this equipment by 
July 1 might also become fully in compliance with the 
regulation. 

WHAT IS HUMANE: This Public Law 85-765, which 
was approved August 27, 1958, made certain provisions 
which have, I believe, become the basis for other laws 
which have been enacted or are being proposed in vari- 
ous states. I would like to read just a very short portion 
of this law because I think it will bring us then into a 
more complete understanding of the field that we are 
covering: 

“No method of slaughtering or handling in connection 
with slaughtering shall be deemed to comply with the 
public policy of the United States unless it is humane. 
Either of the following two methods of slaughtering 
and handling are hereby found to be humane: 

“(a) In the case of cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, 
swine and other livestock, all animals are rendered in- 
sensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot or an elec- 
trical, chemical or other means that is rapid and effec- 
tive, before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast or 
cut; or 

“(b) By slaughtering in accordance with the ritual 
requirements of the Jewish faith or any other religious 
faith that prescribes a method of slaughter whereby the 
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animal suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of the 
brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous sev- 
erance of the carotid arteries with a sharp instrument.” 

We have in those two short paragraphs the entire 
decision made by the Congress as to what is humane. 

The penalty for not being in compliance with this 
law seemed to some people to be very mild. You all 
know that inability to sell product to processors who 
do government contract business is a considerable eco- 
nomic disadvantage. Thus, nearly all slaughterers are 
compelled to be in compliance if they want to deal 
freely in meat and meat food products. 

ADDITIONS TO METHODS: Since publication of 
the original Humane Slaughter Law designations of 
approved methods in March, 1959, three amendments 
have been issued. The first recognizes carbon dioxide 
as an acceptable method for immobilizing calves. While 
this system is not widely used for this species, it does 
provide for more complete utilization of this type of 
equipment. A second amendment, published in May, 
1960, makes electrical stunning of goats permissible. 

The third, and probably the most important of the 
amendments, is the July 12, 1960, amendment which 
recognizes the frangible plastic-iron bullet as a humane 
slaughter instrument. As a stunning facility, the .22 
caliber plastic bullet produces immediate insensibility 
in all small stock and cattle with the possible exception 
of some cattle breeds and aged bulls. In the latter in- 
stance, use of large bore firearms may be necessary. 
The great value of the plastic bullet rests in its safety 
features for operating personnel. If the discharged bullet 
continues its course through the head of a stunned 
animal, its potential for ricocheting is negligible, since 
contact with iron or cement in the stunning area will 
result in the bullet’s shattering. Use of any firearm as 
a stunning instrument is harzardous at best, and any 
device capable of reducing post-discharge accidents is 
worthy of attention. 

This frangible bullet is a plastic material in which 
very small iron particles are imbedded so that, upon 
hitting the animal, a very small part of this bullet ac- 
tually penetrates the skull; in fact, most of it is dis- 
sipated on the outside. There is very little brain con- 
tamination because very little of the bullet ever enters 
the brain. This is quite different from the type of bullet 
that actually penetrates. 

We believe that packers would be well-advised, wher- 
ever possible, to discontinue the use of firearms having 
a bore larger than that of a .22 caliber. 

We believe the existing humane slaughter designa- 
tions will be supplemented by newer systems as time 
goes on. This will be accomplished through industry and 
government research, along with the constant advice 
and backing of our impartial Humane Slaughter Ad- 
visory Committee. 

IDENTIFICATION OF CARCASSES: In June, 1960, 
the Department issued a statement of policy regarding 
the identification of carcasses from animals that have 
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ANDERSON 


“LINE OF NINE” 


CRACKLING EXPELLERS* 


We have been asked why Anderson offers a line of nine 
models of Crackling Expellers. Over 50 years experience 
proves conclusively that no one model can possibly 

fit the needs of all plants. As a matter of fact with a few 
minor changes, we could extend the nine to a line of 15. 
The choice of a model is closely tuned to production 
requirements of each plant. Available in models with 
capacities ranging from 500 to 5000 lbs. of pressed 
crackling per hour. All models are guaranteed to give 
maximum operating efficiency and the best dollar return. 


Anderson’s “Line of Nine” is now represented by more 
than 800 working machines located from coast to coast. 
This is far more machines than all other makes 
combined. Hundreds of owners agree that for maximum 
efficiency there is no machine that compares to an Expeller. 


Whether you are considering new facilities or 
modernizing your existing equipment, it will pay you to 
check with Anderson. We will be glad to send you detailed 
information including the Anderson Crackling Catalog. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. 
and in Foreign Countries. 





ONLY ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS 
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been slaughtered humanely. Since that time, a listing 
with one or more supplements has been published each 
month. This list is in the form of a public announcement 
in the Federal Register, and it includes the names and 
establishment numbers, together with the animal spe- 
cies slaughtered humanely by those firms. 

It should be understood that the appearance of an 
establishment’s name in the announcement itself does 
not necessarily qualify the firm for sale of its products 
to agencies of the government. The list identifies only 
those species slaughtered humanely at a given estab- 
lishment, while the vendors selling to the federal gov- 
ernment must slaughter all species humanely in all 
establishments, including those of subsidiaries. For ex- 
ample, if a company has 15 slaughtering establishments 
and one of those 15 does not-have humane slaughter- 
ing facilities for its hogs, then none of the meat of those 
15 establishments would be acceptable for government 
contract work. 

Sheep slaughterers using mechanical stunning instru- 
ments have been encountering post mortem agonal 
hemorrhages. Areas of the sheep carcass most commonly 
affected are muscles of the heart, diaphragm, flank, 
loin, leg and shoulder. Reports from our inspectors in- 
dicate trimming for removal of hemorrhages is neces- 
sary in somewhat over 5 per cent of all sheep slaugh- 
tered. Degree of hemorrhaging varies from single muscle 
involvement to an overall carcass involvement. Use of 
carcasses and trimmings containing the hemorrhagic 
areas for food purposes is prohibited. 

These hemorrhagic changes are man-produced, and 
we are of the opinion they can be eliminated. For the 
most part, we understand, sheep slaughterers are using 
conventional pre-humane slaughter era facilities for re- 
straining, hoisting and sticking of sheep. We are not 
aware of any slaughterer consistently operating with 
less than a 20-second interval between stunning and 
sticking. We are of the opinion that the handling equip- 
ment in use is largely responsible for the extended in- 
terval. We believe also the interval must be reduced to 
less than 10 seconds in much the same manner and 
proportion as has been done in hog slaughtering opera- 
tions. In addition, close attention should be given to 
powder charge utilized. This requirement is clearly 
stated in the original humane slaughter designations 
published in March, 1959. You will be interested to know 
the animal husbandry research division is conducting 
work on the problem of agonal hemorrhages in one of 
the state colleges of veterinary medicine. 

INDUSTRY DESERVES CREDIT: Most of you are 
familiar with the article on humane slaughter published 
in the January issue of The Reader’s Digest and in 
“Together” Magazine. The authors do not make it en- 
tirely clear that the Humane Slaughter Law is in full 
effect and that it is functioning in most federally in- 
spected establishments and in certain state operations. 
As a result, members of Congress and the Department 
have received large numbers of letters asking that a 
law be passed or that existing legislation be imple- 
mented. We think industry has done a remarkable job 
in complying with this law both in fact and in spirit. 

You can be sure we have done all possible properly 
to inform the people making inquiry, and we have taken 
every opportunity to give proper credit to the packing 
industry and suppliers in their efforts to make full com- 
pliance with this law a reality. The Division has mailed 
educational material describing the Humane Slaughter 
Law and how it operates. There appears to be no less- 
ening of public interest in the subject, and as individuals 
and as an organization, you have a good story to tell 
and one that you may be proud of. Unless you let your 
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accomplishments be known, further unjustified criticism 
is possible. Obviously, the proponents advocating state 
humane slaughter laws are active and further publicity 
on the subject will be forthcoming. 

I hope that you are able to develop a real good pro- 
gram along this line because certainly it is needed. You 
have done a job. Why not take credit for it? 

Procurement of livestock products derived from hu- 
manely slaughtered animals appears to be causing no 
hardship insofar as federal agencies are concerned. To 
date, we are not aware of any violators of the law’s 
requirements. 

In the overall, we believe operation of the Humane 
Slaughter Law was accomplished with far less difficul- 
ties than most of us would have believed possible. For 
the most part, this was brought about by industry and 
government working in close harmony. Through con- 
tinued operation, improved systems will be developed 
and the consuming public will be well-informed con- 
cerning our mutual efforts to make this law opera- 
tionally successful. It is expected that as humane and 
economic benefits are recognized by principles set forth 
in the law, an ever-growing number of establishments 
will find it desirable to slaughter livestock by recog- 
nized humane methods. 

Now I would like to switch to that second part that 
I mentioned and challenge you folks to some better 
operations in our entire livestock industry. 

CHALLENGE OF LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: In 1906, 
when the Congress of the United States gave the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture responsibility for the inspection of 
all meat destined to move interstate or for export, it 
set in motion a program that has had far-reaching ef- 
fects on the livestock and meat industry. I would like 
to direct my remarks to that part of our work that 
reaches back past the meat packer to the livestock pro- 
ducer. Nearly all producers of cattle, calves, sheep, 
swine and goats in the United States expect that sooner 
or later these animals will find their way to a meat 
packing plant to be converted into meat. 

We may be likened to the industry that advertises as 
providing service from the cradle to the grave. We, too, 
handle animals at all ages from the very, very young 
to the aged and infirm. Naturally, having to deal with 
the animals representing the entire life span, we are 
faced with a great variety of decisions that affect pro- 
ducers. We also have numerous opportunities to con- 
tribute to the total knowledge of disease and the rela- 
tionship to human health. Significant contributions are 
made to the knowledge of such conditions as cancer, 
heart and circulatory disease, arthritis and many 
others. In the United States, it is expected that animals 
converted into meat shall be sufficiently mature to have 
the usual characteristics of wholesomeness, be well- 
nourished and not affected with a disease or condition 
regarded as unwholesome. 

Last year over 107,000,000 food animals were slaugh- 
tered in plants operating under federal meat inspec- 
tion. Each of these animals was examined by a trained 
inspector at the time of slaughter to determine its ac- 
ceptability for human food. Due to some reduction in 
the number of hogs raised last year, this number is 
slightly reduced now but we are expecting numbers to 
increase again this summer. 

VITAL INDUSTRY: On Wednesday Congressman 
James Roosevelt mentioned the position of the food 
industry with respect to all industries in the United 
States, and he indicated that it was\in No. 1 place. I 
would like to supplement what Rep. Roosevelt said and 
bring this a little bit closer to the livestock industry. 
The value of the products of the meat and livestock 
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MEPACO TIPPER SMOKE GENERATOR is the only 
equipment which produces an enormous volume of 
cool, clean smoke with fly ash, resin, tar and soot fil- 
tered out without adversely affecting coloring agent. 

Lasting color and improved flavor are reasons 
enough why successful meat packers throughout the 
world use the Mepaco Tipper Smoke Generator; 
however, there are other reasons: 


The self-regulating, waste-eliminating automatic 
sid sawdust feed system operates for hours without an 
attendant. There is no open or exposed flame, no 
gas or other fuel necessary. It is actual experience 
that savings in sawdust alone will pay for this equip- 
ment in less than one year. 


Mepaco Tipper Smoke Generator is equally effi- 
cient for air-conditioned or conventional type smoke- 
houses. 





= Eastern Representative + JULIAN ENGINEERING CO. 
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for the whole family of smoked meats 


Mew: TIPPER 


SMOKE GENERATORS 





IN 3 SIZES 


LARGE SIZE: 70” high; 65” wide; 40” deep. Smoke out- 
let 12” in diameter. One-third HP and 4 HP motors. 
Weight 1100 Ibs. Capacity approximately 7,200 cu. ft.; 
or six 6-cage air-conditioned smokehouses. 

MEDIUM SIZE: 57” high; 49” wide; 36” deep. Smoke 
outlet 7” in diameter. One-half HP motor. Weight 700 
lbs. Capacity approximately 3,000 cu. ft.; or, two 6- 
cage air-conditioned smokehouses. 

SMALL: 49” high; 34” wide; 31” deep. Smoke outlet 
6” in diameter. One-third HP motor. Weight 480 Ibs. 
Capacity approximately 1,000 cu. ft.; or, one 2-cage 
or 3-cage smokehouse. 


5129 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25 
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industry is exceeded only by one industry, and that is 


the industry identified as automobiles, trucks, buses 
and automotive parts. So you see the financial results 
of this industry are vital to the U.S. economy. 

You have heard repeatedly that we are experiencing 
a population explosion in the United States as well as 
in the rest of the world. Also, we are well aware of the 
efforts being made to keep our economy strong and our 
people well fed. During the past year, the per capita 
consumption of meat was 161 lbs. divided as follows: 
85 lbs. beef; 6.1 lbs. veal; 4.6 lbs. lamb and mutton, and 
66 lbs. pork. During the next year, it is expected that 
we will average 165 lbs. per person. With the tremen- 
dous number of consumers available who are expecting 
more meat, the livestock industry has a real challenge 
to produce the amount and kind of meat they will need. 

Livestock people seem to be quite well aware of the 
need to produce animals of good conformation that ma- 
ture quickly and are able to make a profitable conver- 
sion of feed into meat. The producer who does not keep 
up with the best in breeding, feeding, animal husbandry 
and animal health practices is not able to meet his com- 
petition and probably won’t be in business very long. 

TEAM-WORK: The best of our research, extension, 
educational and information specialists, and the veter- 
inarians who are dedicated to keeping livestock healthy, 
combine their efforts to help the livestock producer to 
operate at profit. A well-planned health program to 
assure good nutrition, freedom from parasites and dis- 
eases becomes more and more important as we concen- 
trate our livestock production and feeding. Diseases 
seem to become more complex. As we get one disease 
under reasonable control, others seem to crop up. I 
am confident that the veterinary profession is well 
aware of its responsibility to adjust to changing condi- 
tions so it will continue to do its part in maintaining 
the health of animals. Only by providing such service 
does our profession justify its existence. 

We veterinarians in the Meat Inspection Division 
are proud of the part we have played for over 50 years 
in completing the movement of livestock from the farm 
and ranch to the table. We have been assigned the re- 
sponsibility of serving as the referee to decide whether 
the livestock meets the standards of wholesomeness that 
will satisfy the consumer. In order to be accepted as a 
referee, we must perform consistently well and deserve 
the confidence of the producer, packer and, finally, the 
consumer. The full confidence of the consumer assures 
a continuing market for these valuable products. 

Most people in the United States assume that all meat 
sold is inspected. Unfortunately, this is not true. It is 
encouraging, however, that more states are recognizing 
their responsibility to provide such service for the 
20 per cent of animals not under federal inspection. 
Those veterinarians in state or local meat inspection 
programs who are providing high quality service can 
be justly proud of their contribution. Many more will 
need to be trained to provide the service that American 
consumers expect. 

CONDEMNATIONS: During the past year federal 
meat inspectors found it necessary to condemn over 
1,000,000 lbs. of product every working day. Over 7 per 
cent of the 107,000,000 animals slaughtered under fed- 
eral meat inspection last year were affected with a dis- 
ease or condition that required at least partial condem- 
nation. It is reasonable to assume that this is quite 
representative of the health of the total animal popula- 
tion. It is possible that animals not slaughtered under 
a good inspection program might not show up as well. 
Many of these losses can be avoided. Since most of these 
conditions were not detected by packer buyers, the 
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loss must be borne by the packer. Obviously, the price 
paid for livestock is influenced by its real value, minus 
condemnation losses. 

Of course, a buyer who does not recognize the obvious 
conditions probably is soon relieved of such duties, 
This came up rather clearly a few years ago when we 
were talking about grubby calves and the problem of | 





delivering the calves to the inspector with the hide off. Pe) 


Many recognized it was much better to take that hide 
off and then to present it to the inspector rather than 


to have the calves go through the washing process and | 


then have to shove them off on the siding some place 
to be skinned. There were certain people who said: 
“Oh, well, we can’t tell when we are buying grubby 
calves.” I don’t know whom they were kidding because 
I am sure if you have any buyers who are buying grubby 
calves and don’t know it, they certainly won’t be with 
you very long. 

A great deal of effort and money has been going into 
disease prevention and control programs, and terrific 
strides have been made. Diseases common in other parts 
of the world that once gained entry into the United 
States have been eradicated and others have been kept 
out. In spite of all the fine work that has been done, 
there are still areas that are challenging. 

HOG CHOLERA: In the press very recently you 
have been seeing references to eradication of hog chol- 
era and probably you saw that by writing to Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., you could get a copy of its bulletin, 
“Hog Cholera Can Be Eradicated.” Your association is 
represented on Livestock Conservation, Inc., by Blaine 
Liljenquist, who is a member of the executive committee, 
so I assume that it is part of your plan to support 
hog cholera eradication. There are several very inter- 
esting comments here. 

One is: ““We must make up our minds not to live with 
hog cholera.” Another by M. A. Drisko, who appeared 
on this program yesterday, is: “Hog cholera is high on 
the list of foreign inspection and sanitary regulations 
which restrict the free flow of pork into foreign mar- 
kets.” Another says: “It is not illogical to assume that 
the U.S. could get a far greater share of the 1,000,000,- 
000 Ibs. per year which United Kingdom imports if 
cholera were eradicated.” 

Another statement from our friends from Canada, 
where hog cholera has been eradicated, says: “Canadian 
swine producers are convinced that high costs of live- 
stock production must be controlled. They must export 
pork to live. They could not stay in the hog business 
unless hog cholera is controlled. The elimination of 
unnecessary vaccination expense more than pays for 
the cost of choosing not to live with hog cholera.” 

Just recently there has been another hog cholera 
outbreak in Canada, which has been attributed to pork 
coming from the United States. There are many people 
who are taking this program very seriously, and if you 
want to know more about it, this booklet is available. 

MID REPORT: I think those of you who are oper- 
ating under federal inspection have all received our 
MID “Summary of Activities.” You may have looked at 
it and said, “Yes, that’s nice.” But did you look at some 
of the things that are really costing you? For instance, 
out of 18,000,000 cattle we found it necessary last year 
to condemn 2,700,000 cattle livers. We know what causes 
many of those, but do we do anything about it? 

This little report is full of interesting information 
that every livestock producer and every packer ought 
to know about. Each year we provide this information 
in our “Summary of Activities.” It is\compiled promptly 
on rapid data processing equipment from information 
that is furnished daily by veterinarians from every 
slaughtering establishment where we have men assigned. 
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Don't Bother Looking Up 
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Meat men have one word for it.... 


VITAPHO 


Satest—Most Etfective—Most Economical 





















Here is the MULTI-phosphate additive that insures proper pH 
for fast cure and uniform texture of frankfurters, wieners, 
bolognas, minced ham and all types of meat loaves. Finer 
flavor, too... every time! VITAPHOS cuts smoking and cur- 
ing time, helps eliminate short meats and fat separations, seals 
in meat juices and moisture, increases yield of plump, color- 
ful meat products that STAY ALIVE longer in storage, in 





Manufactured 
under 
First Spice 
U. S. Patent 
No. 2,876,115 
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transit and “at final destination”! — Starts working in the 
silent cutter — keeps working to the last delightful mouthful! 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
_ 


FLAVOR-LOK —Natural and Soluble Seasonings 

VITAPHOS — Phosphate for Emulsion Products 
VITA-CURAID —The Phosphate Compound for Pumping Pickle 
TIETOLIN. —Albumin Binder and Meat Improver 

SEASOLIN —Non Chemical Preserver of Color and Freshness 
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Fk EW GROUPS in the livestock or meat industry 
have shown as much interest in the administration 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act as has the Western 
States Meat Packers Association and its officers. Cer- 
tainly no group has as forcefully advocated stronger 
enforcement of our Act as it applies to the meat pack- 
ing industry, nor has any group been more critical of 
our past operations than has your association. Your 
association is to be complimented for its stand. It has 
contributed to the increased interest of the Congress 
and the Department of Agriculture in strengthening 
enforcement ef the packer provisions of the Act. 

We welcome constructive criticism from all trade 
associations. The continued interest, vigilance and sup- 
port of groups and associations such as WSMPA assist 
in making the enforcement of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act practical and effective in carrying out the 
purpose of the legislation. 

I am certain that most of you have been kept in- 
formed through your association of the various changes 
in organization within the Department of Agriculture 
that have resulted in the Packers and Stockyards 
Division which is now responsible for enforcement of 
the P&S Act. It would appear that the organization 
created as of last July 1 should be given the oppor- 
tunity to work out and put into practice its policy, 
although you have been quoted as being dissatisfied 
with the present organization found within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I hope that you also know the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act is designed primarily to preserve free and 
open competition for livestock and its end product, 
meat, so that each will bring its full and true value in 
the market place. The production of meat is a tremen- 
dous industry in this country, involving annual pay- 
ments to producers of poultry and livestock of about 
$14,000,000,000. In some states, particularly in the West, 
livestock produces over half the gross income from 
agriculture and on a national basis, it produces over 
40 per cent. 

MORE PROTECTION: The administration of the 
P&S Act was strengthened and expanded in 1958 by 
amendments to the law. As a result of these amend- 
ments, which extended the jurisdiction of the law to 
all livestock transactions in interstate commerce, a large 
number of livestock producers are now receiving pro- 
tection from unfair and discriminatory practices that 
they were not previously afforded. There are now over 
2,200 posted markets, as compared to 300 in 1953. 
Thousands of livestock market dealers and market 
agencies not previously regulated are now required to 
register with the USDA and furnish bond coverage if 
they engage in interstate commerce. This expansion of 
the Act in the marketing area also substantially in- 
creases the protection provided you as a buyer of 
livestock. The safeguards in the Act and regulations 
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Applying Packers and Stockyards Act in 
Livestock-Meat Industry is Not Easy Job ™ 


P. and S. Director Howard Doggett Says Agency Builds 
The Organization for 


Better Regulation of Industry 


back up your right to bid on and buy livestock at 
any of the more than 2,200 public livestock markets, 
to expect honest weights and honest accountings, and 
to obtain your livestock supplies under free and open 
competitive conditions. 

Although the principal changes in the Act in 1958 
were in the livestock marketing field, the legislation 
also transferred to the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction over all products handled by meat packers 
other than meat, meat food products, livestock prod- 
ucts in unmanufactured form, poultry and _ poultry 
products. It also gave the FTC primary jurisdiction 
over retail sales of the above products. The USDA, 
however, retained complete jurisdiction over the pur- 
chase of livestock and poultry by meat packers and 
primary jurisdiction over the sale or shipment of meat 
and poultry by packers except at retail. Actually, the 
change in the law in 1958 had very little effect on 
the jurisdiction previously exercised by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture over the business practices of 
the average packer. 

Your interest in this Act is naturally concerned 
principally with the business practices covered and our 
position concerning them. We should keep in mind 
that the basic purpose of the Act is to preserve free 
and open competition between all parties in the live- 
stock and poultry marketing and in the meat and 
poultry packing businesses so that prices of these prod- 
ucts will reflect their true values. The Act was de- 
signed to protect livestock producers who must rely 
upon your industry for their markets, to protect con- 
sumers who must depend upon your industry for 
their principal food product, from illegal practices 
which would affect the price or supply of meat they 
buy, and to establish safeguards to protect each of 
you from unfair business practices of your competitors. 
The practices prohibited by the Act, therefore, fall 
into these categories. 

The Act is not concerned with the internal opera- 
tions of your business unless they affect others in a 
manner prohibited by the Act. Licenses, permits or 
bonds are not now required. The Act simply estab- 
lishes rules of ethical business conduct which permit 
firms, large and small, to succeed or fail on the basis 
of their own ability and the quality of the products they 
turn out. 

I will review briefly a number of the problems 
currently of concern to the Department which affect 
members of your association and the entire meat pack- 
ing industry. 

“PROMPT PAYMENT” PROBLEM: There has been 
considerable discussion during the past year concern- 
ing the so-called “prompt payment” for livestock. It 
has been a common practice, as well as a requirement 
of the P&S Act for many years, that producers of 
livestock selling at public markets be paid cash at 
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time of sale. To me, this is only good common sense 
since the producer has certainly done his share of the 
financing in the production of the animals. He is re- 
linquishing control of perishable products to a buyer 
who quite frequently is practically unknown to him, 
and cash on the barrelhead seems just and reasonable. 
He knows that if payment is not received he is not in 
a position to reclaim his livestock, which probably has 
been slaughtered in the meantime and the product sold 
or processed. 

It is in the pipeline between producer and consumer 
that the shoe begins to pinch. Market agencies do 
business on a very small margin of the total value 
and there is certainly merit in their contention that 
since P&S requires them to pay within 24 hours, 
each subsequent buyer should be required to pay 
equally as promptly. However, we are now face to 
face with a different problem. The market agency is, 
within limits, able to make some selection among those 
desiring to buy and can, if it so desires, apply what- 
ever business and credit rules seem desirable. 

The Division as of now is considering a move be- 
yond the producer in prescribing settlement terms, but 
this could easily result in our having to decide ulti- 
mately who would finance the pipeline and for how 
long. We are not talking about small change in this 
matter since there has to be a minimum of $300,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000 worth of meat in this pipeline at 
all times. Many of the terminal market agencies re- 
quire prompt payment from their buyers and operate 
very successfully, but the plea to us is that it should 
be required on all transactions wherever they occur. 
It is a difficult problem and we are studying it, hoping 
to find an acceptable solution that would apply equita- 
bly to all packers, wholesalers and retailers. 

PACKER BONDING: Another problem which is 
closely allied to prompt payment is that of “packer 
bonding.” A lag in payment is not nearly as serious 
if it is eventually paid, but an increasing number of 
buyers do go bankrupt or discontinue operations owing 
substantial sums of money to sellers of livestock. For 
this reason, the USDA has been on record for some 
time as favoring packer bonding. 

Another matter of interest to members of your as- 
sociation involves what is known as “consignment sell- 
ing to packers.” I would like to point out what we 
consider to be a real difference between selling live- 
stock on a “grade and yield” basis and “consignment 
selling to packers.” In the case of “grade and yield,” 
a price is agreed on between buyer and seller that 
will result in a change in price of the live animal 
dependent only on the carcass grade and amount of 
dressed weight compared to live weight. This method 
of selling poses some problems for P&S in case of 
controversy between parties, but calculations of price 
are generally subject to determination by relatively 
simple means. 

Consignment selling to packers is shipment without 
any agreement on price for the livestock, the return 
to the producer being dependent upon the amount 
received for the carcass. This method of selling cur- 
rently is confined to a relatively small area and a few 
firms here on the Pacific Coast. Should it become 
widespread on a falling market, it would require some 
drastic action on the part of P&S to protect the pro- 
ducer. There would certainly be conflict of interest 
with the packer if he were buying for his own account 
and also accepted other animals for slaughter and 
sale on a fee basis with the producer being paid what 
the carcass beef sold for, less the fee for slaughter 
and sale. Up to date, P&S has discouraged this type 
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CROWD listens intently at one of the committee sessions. 


of selling without classifying it as an unfair practice. 

SPECULATION IN LIVESTOCK: One of the pur- 
poses for the passage of the P&S Act was to eliminate 
control over the marketing of livestock by meat pack- 
ers. In our enforcement of the Act, we have consistently 
objected to speculation in livestock by packers. How- 
ever, a number of packers without the knowledge of 
the Department built up sizable speculative operations 
both in feeder and fat livestock. During the past year, 
most of these packers at our insistence have discon- 
tinued such operations voluntarily. Our rule does not 
prohibit the resale of livestock that a packer cannot 
slaughter but limits itself to prohibiting the purchase 
of livestock for speculation as a dealer or on an agency 
basis for others. 

I know your association is particularly concerned 
with practices in the meat merchandising field and 
has called our attention on a number of occasions 
to practices involving promotional and sales gimmicks, 
sales below cost, price discrimination and deceptive 
advertising which you have believed detrimental to 
your members. Unquestionably, most of these practices 
have some direct effect upon competition between 
members of the industry. During the past several 
years, we have completed a number of investigations 
of these practices and have several formal cases now 
pending involving practices that could restrict or re- 
duce competition. 

PRODUCT MISREPRESENTATION: Without dis- 
cussing any particular case, I would like to outline 
in a general way our position on several major problems 
in this area. One of the most common problems, and 
apparently one of the most difficult to eradicate, is 
misrepresentation of a product. Most packers are quite 
careful in this respect and although they may engage 
in a certain amount of “puffing” of their product, they 
usually avoid outright false or dishonest claims con- 
cerning the quality, the ingredients, the manufacture 
or the origin of their product. Probably the principal 
misrepresentation brought to our attention has been 
in connection with claims as to the quality of meat. Al- 
though at one time a number of packers did attempt 
to misrepresent the quality of dressed beef by improper 
use of federal meat grade terms, practically all packers 
now use federal grade terms on the meat and in their 
advertising only when the products have been graded 
in this manner. 

Misrepresentation of quality can seriously affect 
competition through the creation of false price levels. 
Further, it can destroy consumer confidence in your 
product and in your reliability as an industry. Once 
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destroyed, this confidence cannot readily be reacquired. 
This is a problem that should concern you as an as- 
sociation. Your own goals and standards should be 
stronger and higher than the minimums of consumer, 
public and industry protection permitted under this 
law. We welcome your cooperation in making the ad- 
vertising of this industry such that consumers may 
always rely upon the claims of packers concerning meat 
and related products. We pledge you our wholehearted 
support in this matter. 

The Act specifically prohibits engaging in or using 
any unfair, unjustly discriminatory or deceptive prac- 
tice or device in commerce, or subjecting a person or 
locality to any undue prejudice or disadvantage in any 
respect whatsoever, or giving any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any person or locality 
in any respect whatsoever. This is a broad prohibi- 
tion. It is basic to the right of every firm represented 
here to continue to engage in business. Without this 
rule, only the strongest or the members of a privi- 
leged group could hope to survive. These rules have 
been so long a part of the American code of fair 
play that these principles are never attacked frontally, 
but there frequently is disagreement as to the inter- 
pretation to be placed on specific actions or practices. 
As a result, many actions which appear painfully 
simple and clear to the persons affected by them may 
require formal administrative and court action before 
a final decision can be obtained. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION: We are concerned, in 
particular, with any packer engaging in any unjust 
price discrimination. This may apply in the purchase 
of livestock or poultry or in the sale of meats or 
meat products. The theory behind this rule and the 
reason it is so important in maintaining our present 
system of free enterprise is that in industries where 
margins are low, as in this industry, price discrimina- 
tion tends to drive out of business those parties who are 
discriminated against and, thereby, serves to reduce 
competition. 

It is difficult, as you know, always to differentiate 
between competitive and discriminatory price reduc- 
tions. One is legal and the other is not. If you have 
a good cost justification, such as differences in cost 
of delivery, to support a lower price to one person 
than to another, you are probably on safe grounds, 
but arbitrary reductions in price to certain favored 
customers to buy their business can easily lead to 
a violation of the Act. 

Our general rule requires that you must ‘treat all 
firms competing with one another on a fair and equal 
basis. This does not mean that all prices must be 
the same, that there cannot be any bargaining, but 
it does mean that any significant price differentials in 
supplying competitors must be supported by your rec- 
ords. Of course, this would not prohibit a firm from 
meeting a competitor’s prices nor from disposing of 
products in danger of spoiling. Our purpose is not only 
to protect you and other members of the packing in- 
dustry from predatory pricing practices of your com- 
petitors but also to prevent pricing practices in your 
industry that would give a particular customer any 
unfair competitive advantage over others of your cus- 
tomers who are his competitors. 

Another problem which is an aspect of unjust price 
discrimination has to do with discriminatory promo- 
tional allowances and discounts to buyers. Packers are 
forbidden to discriminate between large and small 
accounts but must provide proportionately equal allow- 
ances to customers of all sizes. Failure to do so, of 
course, results in a discriminatory practice which is in 
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violation of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

PROMOTIONAL GIMMICKS: We have under in- 
vestigation at this time a number of promotional gim- 
micks designed to force or encourage sale of a pack- 
er’s product. Some of these schemes, although ex- 
tremely effective in building up sales, at least for short 
periods, are so costly that only a few packers with 
vast resources can afford to resort to them to increase 
their business in certain areas. No formal decisions 
have been reached under the Act as to the legality of 
these promotional devices. However, where the prac- 
tices appear to be unfair or unjustly discriminatory, 
we will take positive steps to bring about their dis- 
continuance. Regardless of the action we take, the 
legality of some of these practices will eventually be 
determined in the courts. 

We have a number of important cases already pend- 
ing in the packer field ranging from livestock buying 
practices followed by packers in the country, weighing 
practices, discriminatory pricing practices, misrepresen- 
tation of meat and meat products, and failure to pay 
for livestock, to collusive arrangements with other 
packers to avoid competition. We intend to strengthen 
further our enforcement of the Act in the fields of 
both livestock procurement and meat merchandising by 
packers in order to provide the protection to livestock 
and poultry producers, to consumers of meat and poul- 


_try and to members of the marketing and meat pack- 


ing industries contemplated by the Act. This will take 
some time because of the need to train competent 
personnel, but a sincere effort will be made to pro- 
vide an adequate staff and funds to attain this goal. 

We hope to improve our operations in this field so 
that, within the next six months, we’ will be able to 
handle complaints on a more current basis. Included in 
this is a plan to open a subdistrict office in northern 
California if funds are available. This may involve 
some changes in our investigative procedures. Great- 
er use will be made of policy statements and inter- 
pretations to help packers avoid violations. Special re- 
ports will be resorted to more frequently. Failure 
to maintain complete and adequate records will be 
prosecuted vigorously because it prevents effective and 
efficient enforcement of the Act. We hope, however, to 
work closely with you, as well as other associations, in 
the enforcement of this Act. We want and expect the 
cooperation of your association and each of its mem- 
bers in this job of maintaining competition and pre- 
serving free enterprise in this important industry. To 
that’ end, we will continue to consult with the industry 
and seek its assistance in the elimination of all practices 
which prevent attainment of this goal. 
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Ay vernon of linear programming in sausage for- 
mulation is only the first use of this technique in our 
business; it’s going to have many more uses, and some 
of them are going to be considerably more important 
than the starter. 

To do what we are going to try to do this afternoon 
requires some cooperation from you people. 

I am going to ask you to give me local prices for some 
ordinary sausage materials. Then I am going to phone 
them to Mississippi State University, where I have my 
computer work done, and they are going to punch these 
prices onto cards for a problem in frankfurt formu- 
lation which is already set up. During the time that they 
are running off the problem I am going to try to show 
you how we developed this simple but practical tech- 
nique. By the time I get through telling you about how 
we do it, I hope Mississippi State will call back and give 
us the formula that will be the cheapest in meeting 
the requirements that we are going to state. These re- 
quirements already have been stated to Mississippi. 

(Moran then obtained prices of 4612¢ for bull meat; 
43¢ for Mexican cow beef; 4242¢ for domestic cow meat; 
35¢ for beef trimmings; 36¢ for trimmed beef cheeks; 
21¢ for steer plates; 39¢ for 80 per cent lean pork; 30¢ 
for regular pork trimmings; 17¢ for jowls; 38¢ for 
trimmed pork cheeks, and 12¢ for pork fat. 

COMPUTER: Down at the computing center they 
don’t know what they’re working on. They know it’s 
meat, but they don’t know what meats. They won’t 
know that they are running a problem on frankfurts. 
They’ll just know that they have some information and 
go ahead and put it on the cards. 

I believe a total of 17 packers now are using this 
service with me. They give me prices on whatever day 
of the week suits them and get the answers the fol- 
lowing day. 

Every sausage maker has some basic principles on 
which he formulates. He uses some things as yardsticks 
to guide him when he decides how to formulate. For a 
good many years I have used a fat basis. That is, when 
meats are put together, we put them together to a fat 
level that is determined pretty much by the level of 
quality at which we want to operate. These meats we 
are using are made up fundamentally of fat, protein 
and water. What we are going to try to do is to for- 
mulate so as to keep the fat, protein and water constant 
and let the names of the meats change. This program 
is designed basically to give you uniform product at 
the lowest possible cost. The names of the meats may 
change, but we are going to try to keep their basic 
characteristics as close together as we can in our little 
experiment. 

FAT LIMIT: I have taken for this problem a fat level 
of 42 per cent because that is about as high as anybody 
goes with whom I am familiar. We set up this as the 
limit on fat that the computer can permit to give us 
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and Let’s Go Toward Best Formula 


Consultant Emerson Moran Demonstrates How Economical 
Mix, of Predetermined Quality, Can Be Found Rapidly 


the cheapest possible cost in the formulation problem. 

The materials also contain an average amount of 
protein. So we set a protein figure to which the com- 
puter can work. 

The next major ingredient in meat is water. If we are 
going to hold these materials together at the lowest 
possible cost, with a fat figure set at 42, we need a cer- 
tain amount of binding material. 

The computer down in Starkville, Miss., already has 
this information. From these ingredients, with their 
known fat, water and protein contents, it is going to 
give us the lowest possible cost formula on 100 lbs. 
with a total fat content of 42 per cent. 

To hold this sausage together we need some materials 
that have good binding power, such as bull meat, Mex- 
ican cow meat or Mexican bull meat, domestic cow 
meat or beef trimmings, in any combination. We need 
at least 30 Ibs. in 100 lbs. 

BINDING: These are the basic materials that have 
enough soluble protein to hold the mixture together. 
A frankfurter, really, is an emulsion of fat and water 
that we hold together with protein that has been dis- 
solved in brine and coagulates when we apply heat. And 
starting out with this as a minimum, I have said that 
after we have at least 30 Ibs. of bull meat, Mexican or 
domestic cow meat and/or beef trimmings, then we 
must have another 10 per cent, or a total of 40 per cent, 
of these first four materials plus three more. And those 
three more from my list are beef cheeks, 80 per cent 
lean pork, and/or pork cheeks. 

This means, when the computer figures the problem 
according to the prices of the meats, it might take 40 
per cent bull meat, it might take no bull meat, it might 
take 10 per cent bull meat, it might take 20 per cent 
beef trimmings, it might take 10 per cent of beef cheeks 
or pork cheeks or 80 per cent lean pork. 

I put on the plates a top limit of 15 lbs. I told the 
computer that when it puts plates in this formula it 
can’t put in more than 15 lbs. 

This is an arbitrary figure, and it could be left out. 
However, if you didn’t put some kind of a limit on it, 
the formula might run pretty high to plates. If it runs 
too high to plates, then the frankfurt has the charac- 
teristics of a beef frankfurt, which many people find 
undesirable. 

I have also put a top limit on the beef cheeks and the 
pork cheeks together, which again is an arbitrary figure. 
These cheeks are pretty good materials. However, they 
do contain quite a lot of the type of protein which is 
not soluble and which cannot be used for binding. If 
anything, it may turn to gelatin. So in this problem they 
are restricted. 

You also can insert any inventory restrictions along 
the same line. If you are producing jowls, for instance, 
but won’t have enough jowls to support your frank- 
furter production for tomorrow or next week, you can 
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A symbol for quality meat products... 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL Flake-Type SALTS 





When quality meat producers use Diamond Crystal 
Flake-type Salts they are assured the grain and size 
they need—EVERY TIME. Yes, meat packers can 
and do depend on Diamond Crystal Salt Company’s 
exclusive Alberger process to produce a salt of 
uniform high purity (99.95%) and size for better 
flavor development of their product. Because these 
crystals are flake-like in form—not granular or 
cube-type—they offer rapid solubility. And, only 
Flake-type Salt crystals ‘‘cling’’ to meat in dry- 
curing and provide proper coverage and dissolving 





action. Filter pad tests consistently indicate the 
lowest content of insoluble or foreign matter. The 
extremely low copper and iron content helps retard 
development of oxidative rancidity in fatty prod- 
ucts. This pure flake salt, lacking appreciable 
amounts of calcium and magnesium, insures the 
cure striking into and through the meat with 
maximum efficiency. ‘ 

A staff of experienced food technologists is avail- 
able for your use. Learn exactly how these features 
can benefit you. Call or write the nearest Diamond 
Crystal sales office. 














Sw Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 





PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO; JEFFERSON ISLAND, LA.; ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES: AKRON * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO 
DETROIT * LOUISVILLE * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
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tell the computer the percentage of jowls to which it 
may go. Or, if you have some material which you want 
to use up, no matter what the cost, you would tell the 
computer to use an inventory-reducing percentage. The 
computer will take all this into consideration when it 
goes through its calculations. 

SAME PROBLEM: The problem we are doing with a 
computer is the same one you ordinarily work out in 
your plant. How do you best put available ingredients 
together in order to get the type of product you want? 
To do this, with or without a computer, you must know 
something about sausage making. The machine down in 
Mississippi doesn’t know anything. It’s just a big as- 
sembly of wires sitting on the floor. 

There is a way of solving this problem by linear pro- 
gramming with a desk calculator. It takes quite a little 
time. However, in the seven minutes that it takes the 
computer to go through the problem, it will consider 
every possible combination of meats that meets the re- 
quirements we have established. There will be thou- 
sands of possible formulas that will meet the restrictions 
we have set up and the computer will know when it 
gets to the cheapest. That’s something we never know 
when we’re trying to figure this problem sausage-maker 
style. We figure four or five or six combinations, and 
one of them is the cheapest, and that’s the one we use. 
The computer may figure 50,000 combinations. 

In the first week of operation we ran 10 problems. 
The people who were interested in this venture were 
all successful and smart sausage makers. The least we 
saved anybody on frankfurt formulation the first round 
was 244¢ a pound. We saved one man, who certainly 
was sound asleep, 642¢ a pound. The average out of 
three was 3-1/3¢ a pound. This is a lot of money. 

MORE AND MORE: I’m not the only person doing 
this work. A number of larger packers are using linear 
programming in formulation. Some of the larger inde- 
pendents have gone to the expense of leasing computers 
for their own use—and they are very expensive. 

However, with the type of savings that seem to be 
possible through the use of this technique, it looks as 
though you may find yourself in a very unfavorable 
competitive position if you do not adopt it soon. 

We started out working these problems strictly ac- 
cording to fat, because the fat content is the easiest 
factor to determine without expensive equipment and 
scientifically trained people, and we found that using it 
alone we could do a pretty good job. 

However, some people who have full-scale labora- 
tories said: “We now have this computer that will con- 
sider any information we want to give it. Let’s give it 
protein and water also.” So we have done that. 

Now the limits I have set for protein and water are 
minimum on protein and maximum on water. They are 
favorable for the addition of extra water in the chopper. 
Protein is set for at least 12 per cent and the water no 
more than 46. If you divide that out, you will see the 
ratio is 3.8, which is a favorable position. Now, with the 
fat level at 42, I have asked the computer to run the 
problem with water, protein and fat limits, and I have 
asked it to ruin it with fat alone, which it can do very 
simply. We should get two solutions back to our prob- 
lem, and they may or may not be different. If the ma- 
chine follows the patterns in other cases, the formula 
with the fat limit alone should come back around 40¢ 
a cwt. cheaper than the other one. 

This means that when we strain a little bit to protect 
our quality, we do it at a cost. You can’t protect your 
quality for nothing. 

COLOR: For some people we have to include the 
factor of color. For example we may want to make 
bologna to a fat level and also make it so that the color 
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is pretty good. The colors of bull meat, cow meat, leaner 
jowls, veal, and other materials are different so that, 
although we blend to a fixed fat figure, we might lack 
uniformity in color. So we set color limits for the com- 
puter to consider. 

We are taking it for granted that when we run to a 
fixed fat figure, the amount of water we use at the chop- 
per is going to stay the same. 

CONTROL: To make this technique work you must 
do the same thing that you should do without it, that 
is, control the characteristics of your materials. If you 
do not control your materials, then the man who is doing 
the batching must vary the formulation to keep the 
product the same. When the cow meat runs fat, he 
has to use more cow meat and less jowl meat. When 
the cow meat runs lean, he has to be smart enough to 
see it and take advantage of the circumstance. The same 
problem exists if you are formulating with the com- 
puter. To formulate with the computer you must have 
an idea of what the average fat content of your meats is 
and you must watch them and see that they keep fairly 
close to this level. 

Don’t say that this can’t be done, because a lot of 
people are doing it, and a lot of people are using this 
information as a lever in getting performance from their 
suppliers. I know at least a half a dozen sausage makers 
who buy sausage materials at an agreed price and 
agreed fat content. When these people buy 50/50 pork 
trimmings they sample them on arrival and if the fat 
percentage is too high they either reject them or they 
have an understanding as to an adjustment in price. 
This puts a burden on the supplier, but since everybody 
in the meat business seems to want to sell everything 
they can on the buyer’s terms—that’s the way we sell 
the chain stores—I think that’s the way we’re going 
to start selling each other. 

ANSWER: Here’s our formula back from Mississippi: 
16 lbs. of Mexican cow beef; 14 lbs. of beef trimmings; 
16 lbs. of trimmed pork cheeks; 15 lbs. of plates, and 
39 Ibs. of jowls. This will make pretty good frankfurters. 

It’s interesting to see that the computer took the 
maximum that we would permit it to take on the plates 
and on the beef cheeks. It cut off at that point. This 
has been happening right along now for some months 
on these materials. It will take all you let go in, which 
indicates that they are of good value in the sausage 
kitchen and you can go as far with them as you want to 
go to get the kind of product you want. 

Back at the AMI meeting in the fall, James C. Snyder 
from Purdue made a presentation on linear pro- 
gramming. He said that the question is not whether you 
are going to use a computer, but when are you going 
to use a computer, and how are you going to use it? In- 
troduction of this technique is like the introduction of 
a new piece of equipment or new package into the 
industry. It should be looked at very carefully and tried 
out to see what it will do in your business. Don’t forget 
that this technique creates problems for, in giving you 
the lowest possible cost for the quality you want to 
make, you must dispose of other materials which you 
produce yourself. In effect, it tells you what to buy and 
what to sell, but if you cannot sell what the computer 
rejects, what do you do with it? 

At the AMI meeting Dr. Herrell DeGraff from Cor- 
nell said that 10 years from now “some of you people 
are not going to be here. You’re going to be out of 
business.” And he went on to say that “among the 
rest of you, some will probably have had the ten best 
years of your history in business.” I\think that he was 
right and that the tools are becoming available for those 
who want to use them to make sure that they are among 
those who have had the ten best years of their history. 
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The LO-BOY MINCE MASTER, 
below, is advantageous in a 
bucket-loading system, as well 
as next to silent cutter in a 
tandem operation where LO- 
BOY discharges into an upright 
MINCE MASTER or directly 


into continuous stuffer . . . 


GRIFFITHS 
GL-3 OT 
PROTEINATE 
EMULMETES 
PERFECTLY 


Adds More 
Nourishment 
in 
Concentrated 
Protein! 














“GL-301” is both the perfect emulsifier 
and a high-protein supplement. That 
means more nourishment and greater 
health appeal per pound of sausage! 


As the perfect emulsifier, ““GL-301” re- 
tains moisture and yields a product of 
uniform juiciness, tenderness and good 
flavor. 


This combination promises more profit 
for you. 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. «© UNION, N.J., 855 Rahway Ave. * LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. 
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oe MEAT color is of in- 
creasing concern today to the meat 
processing industry. Uniformity of 
color, maximum cure color develop- 
ment and built-in color stability are 
the essential requirements for the 
successful merchandising of cured 
meat products. The consumer ex- 
pects it; the buyer requires it, and 
the meat packer must provide it. 
The attractiveness of your cured 
meat products is largely the source 
from which sales are built. The im- 
pulse to buy is stimulated by what 
the consumer sees, and in this regard 
color is vital. 

Research has given us a better 
understanding of the chemistry in- 
volved in curing meats; processing 
equipment has been greatly im- 
proved, and your own initiative to 
provide the consuming market with 
a better product has increased all 
factors which have resulted in a 
marked improvement in cured meat 
products. The industry can well be 
proud of these many important 
achievements. 

However, we can’t afford to let 
the matter rest. We are still faced 
with some of the problems that 
we've had for years. Newer ones are 
continually cropping up and some 
of those that we thought we had 
licked are returning. Mother Nature 
continues to provide us with com- 
plex raw materials; speeded-up 
processing methods have added new 
problems, and the latest display 
techniques at the retail level have 
introduced their share of headaches. 
Therefore, with particular emphasis 
on cured primal cuts, I would like to 
discuss with you a few of the prob- 
lems that I consider worthy of re- 
view at this time. 

MOTHER NATURE IS FACTOR: 
In discussing cured meat color, we 
are always faced with the problems 
that Mother Nature gave the meat 
processor. The hog, which is the 
basic source of meat for most of the 
cured products, unfortunately has 
more than its share of variables. 
These have a direct influence on the 
development and uniformity of cure 
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Why Good Cured Meat Color Never 
Appears, Or, Untimely, Disappears 


Expert Robert P. Dudley of Merck & Co. Reveals Some 


of the Mysteries of Presence or 


color. We should place two-toning 
of hams at the head of the list. Two- 
toning is characterized by a visual 
difference in color between groups 
of muscles or within a given muscle. 
These differences may be seen ei- 
ther before or after curing. 

Ginger and co-workers! found 
that from a group of eight hams 
(Table I) there was nearly a two- 
fold increase in myoglobin content 
in the darker muscles from the rec- 





TABLE I: MYOGLOBIN CONTENT 
OF PORK MUSCLE 
(mg/gram of Fresh Tissue) 
Sample Number 


Pork Muscle* 1 2 3 o Avg. of 8 
Samo'es 
Liaht Color 0.80 0.66 0.98 0.87 0.79 
Dark Color 1.48 1.20 1.44 1.48 1.44 
*Light colored muscle was the Biceps Femoris 
Dark colored sampl were ite of the 





Rectus Femoris, Vastus Lateralis, V. Inter- 
medius and the V. Medalis muscles. 


tus area when compared with the 
myoglobin content of the Biceps Fe- 
moris, the large muscle just beneath 
the fat cushion. 

Further work by Wilson et.al.? 
points out that two-toning in hams 
may be predisposed by heredity 
and, furthermore, that the frequen- 
cy of two-toning may be related to 
the breed of hog. Indications are 
that the degree of two-toning is 
most marked in the Poland China; 
the Duroc is intermediate, and the 
Chester White is the least pro- 
nounced. Although the authors rec- 
ognize that more work is needed in 
this field, these data suggest that 
selected breeding programs may be 
a means in the future to reduce the 
incidence of two-toning. 

Hornsey*, an English worker. has 
given further evidence to sunport 
the fact that variability of color or 
pigmentation in certain muscles is 
quite prevalent. He has shown that 
there is a direct relationship to color 
stability in processed hams posses- 
sing variable muscle color when ex- 
posed to light and air. The lighter 
areas of sliced ham are often re- 
ferred to as “faded” or “under- 
cured” whereas, in reality, low ini- 
tial pigment level may be the cause 
of this lighter color. Well-estab- 


Absence of Color 


lished curing or processing methods 
are of limited value in naturally oc- 
curring “two-toning,” and recogni- 
tion of this fact should be made 
when you are involved in a color 
uniformity or stability problem. 
Check this out. This may be one col- 
or problem that you can blame on 
Mother Nature. 

OTHER PROBLEMS IN HAMS: 
There are other color problems in 
hams which stem from the animal. 
Research has shown that certain 
muscles have a higher fat content 
than others. This we can find by 
analysis. Some muscles may have 
twice as much fat as others, and this 
variation in fat content can affect 
the diffusion and the distribution of 
the curing ingredients. After curing, 
for example, two muscles of varying 
fat content will generally have dif- 
ferent salt concentrations. The high- 
er the fat content, the less salt and 
vice versa. Hence, non-uniformity 
of distribution and/or diffusion of 
the essential curing compounds 
could very readily result in the lack 
of cure color uniformity. At least we 
know that you cannot cure fat. 

Add to these facts that not only do 
variations exist within individual 
muscles and groups of muscles but 
these same differences also can be 
shown between the butt and the 
shank end of a given ham, even be- 
tween one ham and another. Hogs 
that are raised on various feed pro- 
grams also may influence the color 
and quality of hams, and the latest 
theory is that there may be in the 
colder climates a difference in the fi- 
nal quality of summer as against 
winter hams. 

All of these factors that may be 
inherent in the ham before curing 
unfortunately still will exist after 
curing, and they certainly can affect 
the salability of your ham products 
in the retail store. 

Boiled ham is one product that is 
without doubt the source of more 
complaints in regard to color than 
any other ham product. “What’s 
wrong with my boiled ham color? 
Why is it so pale? My smoked hams 
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ty curafos formula 11-2 





Curafos Formula 11-2 requires neither special dissolving settle out to form a sediment in the tanks or lines. 
equipment nor long dissolving time. The required Curafos Formula 11-2 has these major advantages: 
amount may be duinped directly into a tank of either you get the full benefit from every ounce, and you save 
cold or lukewarm fresh water. A short period of agitation preparation time. 
will then produce a clear Curafos solution. Curafos Formula 11-2 is a food-grade phosphate that 
To this solution may then be added your standard promotes a more stable cured color and the retention of 
formula of curing ingredients, sugar and salt of any kind soluble proteins. For more information, write to Calgon 
—brine from rock salt, crushed rock or purified crystal Company, Hagan Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., for the 
salt. And this fully prepared Curafos pickle will never Formula 11-2 brochure. 


QJ is a product of Calgon Company - division of Hagan <ec>) Chemicals & Controls, inc. 





have much better color.” These are 
comments so frequently expressed 
by the meat packer, and this is not 
surprising. 

Hams, and usually not our better 
ones, are pumped, tossed into trucks, 
used when we need them, warmed 
up for boning, boned, sent to the 
trimmers, graded, put into more 
trucks, pulled through a funnel and 
squeezed into a mold. From this 
point on, they are locked into a wa- 
ter bath, cooked as fast as possible, 
cooled, removed from the cannister 
and then eventually sliced, pack- 
aged and shipped. These processing 
conditions are certainly conducive 
to color problems. 

Under-curing, partly due to the 
short heat processing, used to be 
quite prevalent in boiled hams. In 
my experience, this problem is 
changing. Because of the lack of col- 
or, there has been a tendency on 
the part of some processors to im- 
prove on the curing efficiency. This 
is accomplished by raising the per 
cent pump. This effectively increases 
the cure content. Actually, it usual- 
ly over-compensates and winds up 
by over-curing the meat and also 
increasing the moisture content. Al- 
though the chemistry is different, 
the results are quite similar. Over- 
curing fades the lean meat color 
and eventually turns it dull grey or 
brown. The high moisture content 
reduces the optical density, so that 
the meat to the naked eye presents 
a paler color. 

Boiled ham color can be made 
more attractive through the applica- 
tion of common sense, the use of 
analytical control and particular at- 
tention to all processing conditions. 


RESIDUALS IN PROCESSED BACON 
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TABLE II: THE DISTRIBUTION OF CURING INGREDIENTS 
IN THE FAT, LEAN AND ALIQUOT PORTIONS OF PROCESSED BACON 
Residual (ppm) 


Nitrite *Na lA 
Belly 
1 112 297 45 
2 128 305 62 
3 101 281 51 
4 89 248 30 
5 114 302 47 
6 106 294 51 
7 98 279 40 
8 101 290 50 
Avg. 106 287 47 


*Na |[A—Sodium Isoascorbate 


Nitrite 


Composite 
Na lA Nitrite Nala 
97 49 157 
112 77 176 
119 51 144 
89 50 130 
130 66 71 
79 53 147 
89 54 134 
101 64 141 
102 58 150 


Conditions: Eight bellies pumped 10% with a 55° salometer pickle containing 32 oz. Na IA and 


16 oz. Sodium Nitrite/100 gals. 





Several promising innovations are 
underway which may minimize color 
losses and improve upon color de- 
velopment in this product. 

BACON COLOR IS IN LEAN: 
The majority of the problems that 
affect the attractiveness of bacon 
color originate in the curing of the 
lean meat. The successful production 
of maximum cure color and uniform- 
ity of color depends upon how ac- 
curately we can satisfy the chemical 
requirements of the lean content. 
Most of the problems associated with 
bacon color can be minimized and/or 
actually solved by an examination 
of the lean meat. When a color prob- 
lem arises, we must first look at an 
analysis of the lean areas and then 
relate this information back to the 
curing processes involved. There are 
several factors that dictate this pro- 
cedure if we are going to solve col- 
or problems. 

To begin with, Mother Nature 
gave us a raw material that contains 
very little muscle. On the average, 
bacon bellies rarely contain over 
50 per cent lean. This does not help 
in the retail market. This lean is un- 
evenly distributed along the length 
of the belly. Quantitatively, the 
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LEAN FAT ALIQUOT 
150 
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ASCORBATE 287 102 


NITRITE 106 47 
‘ae 


Pumped 10% -3205, SIA ond 1605. NITRITE/100 gal 


shoulder or brisket end will have 
the highest ratio of lean to fat; the 
ratio in the flank end will be some- 
what less, and the middle portions 
of the belly usually contain the least 
amount of lean. Furthermore, we 
know that the chemical reactions in- 
volved in producing cure color take 
place in the lean areas, and for this 
reason, it is important to know 
“where” and “how much” of the 
curing ingredients actually are pres- 
ent in this area. The attractiveness 
of the finished product actually 
starts at this point. 

BACON ANALYZED: In our 
work, over the past two years, we 
have been studying both the devel- 
opment and the stability of cure 
color in processed bacon, and some 
of our data are pertinent to the sub- 
ject at hand. In analyzing processed 
bacon from a series of graded bellies, 
we found that the lean meat analyses 
gave us the best criteria for relating 
the efficacy of the pickle formula 
and the process to the resultant col- 
or development. The data (Table II) 
show the residual amount of sodium 
nitrite and sodium erythorbate (so- 
dium isoascorbate) found in the 
lean, fat and composite samples. As 


RESIDUALS IN DIFFERENT LEAN AREAS 











FIGURES 1 and 2 (right) bring out the fact that not only ASCORBATE 284 130 167 40 
is the concentration of curing ingredients greater in the 

lean than fat, but also that the concentration varies — we = sal i 
significantly between the different portions of the lean. ppm 
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SMOKEHOUSES by 


=) 


THE EMBLEM OF 


QUALITY 


Photo Courtesy of David Berg and Company, Chicago, III.—U. $. Gov't. Insp. Establ. #1 
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1 SMOKEHOUSES BY 


Alkar smokehouses are of ‘‘Clean Design’’—No 
Bolts or Nuts Visible—with all panel inter-locking 
devices fully concealed, thus eliminating a major 
cleaning problem. 


We guarantee Alkar smokehouses will process 
your product uniformly, with final internal prod- 
uct temperatures to be within 2°F. Alkar smoke- 
houses are fast, with air temperatures rising a 





329 Wilson Avenue e P. O. Box 12 


West Chicago, Illinois * 
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- 1961 
Tas ARE DESIGNED 


AND ENGINEERED TO MEET YOUR 


West Chicago 1810 
Phone: 231-1810, Long Distance: 312-231-1810 






Seal 


See Page 
1-7 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


minimum of 5°F. per minute throughout the entire 
cooking range of 60°F. to 300°F. regardless of 
load, product or weather conditions. Alkar has 
been serving the meat industry since 1945. 


Write or phone for further details on smoke- 
houses, smoke generators, quick-chill cabinets, 
process cookers and sausage drying rooms. 


" ALKAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Southwestern States Representative: 
H. D. Laughlin & Son, Inc. 
3522 N. Grove 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Market 4-7211 
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if you ship fresh pork 


A RAGERCULAELG:N 


is a must to preserve bloom 


Air circulation is as important as 
strength in your shipping boxes... if 
you want your meat to reach retailers 
in the best possible condition. 

That is one reason why both large 
and small meat packers prefer Wire- 
bounds for packing pork and other 
meats. When temperatures go above 
34°F to 36°F, the danger of waste and 
discoloration is greatly reduced if 
meat is packed in Wirebounds. Be- 
cause their built-in ventilation pre- 


FREE guide to packing meat! 


illustrated brochure gives the basic facts 
about Wirebounds for packing and shipping 
meats. Performance chart helps determine the 
most efficient type for your operation. Con- 
tact Wirebound box manufacturers for full 
information or write to the address below. 
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vents “smothering” and condensa- 
tion, meat in Wirebounds arrives at 
the retail store in the best possible, 
most saleable and profitable condition. 

In addition to air circulation, 
Wirebounds give you exceptional 
strength, wet or dry, to withstand 
the mechanical handling and high 
stacking of today’s transport and 
warehousing. For added sales appeal 
at the retail counter, remember... 
Meat gets there right in Wirebounds. 





WIREBOUND 
BOX 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


222 W. Adams St., Dept. NP-31 
Chicago 6, ul. 








can be seen, the lean meat contained 
on the average over twice as much 
of the essential curing ingredients as ~ 
were found in the fat. The analysis of 
the composite samples (fat and lean) 
was not indicative of either the fat — 
or the lean residual. Upon further | 
examination, it is apparent that there 
is very little accumulation of the 
curing ingredients in the fat. The salt 
analyses (not shown in Table II) 
were in the same relative propor- 
tions as found for nitrite and sodium 
erythorbate in the meat’s fat and lean 
areas. 

Chemically, we are able to relate 
these data to the fact that salt, ni- 
trite, etc., are quite soluble in the 
muscle components of lean meat, 
whereas they are relatively insoluble 
in fatty tissue. Recognizing that the 
lean areas will absorb and accumu- 
late a higher percentage of the cur- 
ing ingredients when injected into a 
belly is important. Knowing, by an- 
alysis, the residual concentration of 
these ingredients in the lean meat is 
the only practical way to establish a 
sound curing formula. 

An analysis of the lean is also a 
valuable tool in getting at the source 
of many cure color problems, such 
as over-curing or under-curing. 
Bacon is particularly susceptible to 
these headaches. Either one of these 
conditions may exist independently 
or simultaneously in a given bacon 
belly, and they are difficult to dis- 
tinguish with the naked eye. The 
grey or brown dsicoloration is com- 
mon to either condition. The answer 
will be found by determining the 
residual nitrite concentration in the 
lean meat. In this case, assaying 
composite samples could be mislead- 
ing. A sample containing both fat 
and lean may show a residual nitrite 
of 150 ppm., for example, whereas a 
lean meat assay from the same 
source could conceivably assay 300 
ppm. residual nitrite. This might 
well be the source and the reason 
for a color problem in bacon. When 
such problems occur, don’t be too 
hasty to jump to conclusions. Take 
the time to have analyses made. 
This could be a good expenditure of 
time and money. 

DARK CUTTING BACON: Dark 
cutting bacon is one problem which 
may or may not be the most com- 
mon, but is certainly the most an- 
noying to a bacon processor. Dark 
cutting bacon has been around for 
a long time and still exists today. 
When bacon becomes dark, this con-* 
dition cannot be reversed. No one 
has found a way -to return it back to 
the desirable cherry-red color. This 
problem is primarily one of preven- 
tion and, fortunately, a good share of 
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. EVERY TIME AND SCORE EXTRA POINTS 


ON PORK SAUSAGE PROFITS WITH 


CUDAHY {stro CASINGS 


For plump, attractive pork sausages with real sales appeal, use Cudahy natural pork and sheep 
casings. They seal in all the tasty goodness of your sausage formula to help bring back con- 
sumers for repeat sales. 

Cudahy Casings help you make money. First they are tested for strength to minimize casing 
breakage and reduce work stoppages. Then tested again for uniform size to give your product 


pleasing appearance. 


gf Cudahy searches the world to bring you the finest selection of natural casings . . . 79 
| different kinds of beef, pork and sheep casings from the four corners of the globe. 





THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Ask your Cudahy Casing man how new KEYNETS can give your fresh, smoked and dry sausage 
new “eye appeal" and “old-fashioned” taste appeal. New KEYNETS practically eliminate break- 
age — thereby reducing casing costs. 
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the dark bacon that is seen today 
can be prevented. 

We are all aware that inbreeding 
and cross-breeding of hogs, feed 
formulae, effect of stress, strain, 
etc., can and probably do contribute 
to some of the dark bacon that is 
produced. However, it has been our 
experience that these factors play 
a relatively minor role in this prob- 
lem. In working with the many 
packers who have had dark cutting 
bacon, we have found that in the 
majority of cases their problem has 
been caused primarily by dehydra- 
tion, that is, the excess loss of mois- 
ture in the lean meat. 


Over-curing also can darken the 
lean meat color. However, it is not 
too frequently the cause of this 
problem. To correct for over-curing 
requires the use of a laboratory, as 
we have already discussed. Assaying 
the lean meat will help. Also, we 
can generally differentiate between 
over-cured and dehydrated bacon 
by visual observation. All, or prac- 
tically all, of the lean meat areas in 
over-cured bacon will be discolored, 
whereas generally only the top or 
adjacent lean areas will be darkened 
in the case of dehydration. 

Dark bacon caused by dehydra- 
tion is a somewhat more complex 
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problem—more complex in that it 
requires more than a laboratory to 
correct the situation. It requires a 
very thorough investigation of each 
of the processes involved in produc- 
ing the product. A step-wise elim- 
ination should be made in the process. 
to determine the source or sources 
from which excessive moisture losses 
occur. Dehydration simply means re- 
ducing the moisture content in the 
meat to a point at which the affected 
areas have a dark appearance under 
a visual examination. 

Bacon can become dehydrated in 
the smokehouse or in the blast-chill 
cabinet, or it can lose its color in 
the holding and/or tempering cooler, 
Even in the supermarket display 
cases, the lack of adequate pack- 
aging or temperature control can 
have its effect. Recognizing these 
facts, there are certain things that 
can be done to minimize the loss of 
color by dehydration. 

MINIMIZING LOSS: In the 
smokehouse, humidity is essential. 
After the initial drying-off period, 
a relative humidity of 65-75 per 
cent is important. This must be 
maintained throughout the cycle, 
especially during the latter part 
when the temperatures are in- 
creased. It is during this phase in 
the smokehouse that dehydration is 
most likely to occur. 

It is always a good practice to 
use bellies of relatively uniform 
size and weight. Don’t load up a 
house with a mixture of light and 
heavy bellies without being willing 
to run the risk of some dark bacon. 
After all, a 7- to 9-lb. belly requires 
less time to reach the desired inter- 
nal temperature than does an 11- 
13-lb. belly, and it is this excessive 
heating of the lighter bellies that 
often can lead to dehydration. Don’t 
overcrowd the house, and if you 
have hot or cold spots, it goes with- 
out saying you should rotate the 
trees or, better still, make an effort 
to correct this situation. 

Moving the product into the chill 
cabinet again requires some humid- 
ity. Most of the equipment today 
is designed to minimize moisture 
losses. However, check it out oc- 
casionally. Also check the air flow 
pattern. A uniform distribution, es- 
pecially with high air velocities, is 
quite critical. Otherwise dark bacon 
may show up because of the condi- 
tions in the blast chiller. 

The holding cooler and/or the 
tempering room seem to be the 
favorite spots for trouble. Apparently 
there is more concern about the 
proper operation\of smokehouses and 
chill cabinets than there is about 
these coolers. We have found that 
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Three mechanized ways to siash cost 
of meat plant sanitation 


The easier a cleaning chore is, the faster it goes; and 
the faster it goes, the less it costs. Mechanized equip- 
ment saves meat plant cleaning time, toil—and money. 
Check these three popular Oakite units for turning 
tough jobs into routine tasks. 


1. Oakite HOT-SPRAY UNIT for heavy duty work 
blasts a pressurized spray of hot cleaning solution 
into equipment, onto floors, walls. Rolls through the 
plant carrying the cleaning solution with it. Cleans 
up to 12,000 sq. ft. in 42 hour. 


2. Oakite SANISEPTOR operates off your own hot- 
water line. Merely open a valve to cover surfaces with 
a jet stream of cleaning-sanitizing solution. Then ad- 
just a valve to rinse. The Saniseptor is particularly 
useful for light housekeeping chores. 


3. Oakite HURRICLEAN GUN utilizes the force and 
heat of steam with the chemical action of modern 

| detergents to remove heaviest soils in seconds. Light, 
cool, balanced. Swivel-action nozzle directs solution 
from above or below with a twist of the wrist. 
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The Big PLUS in Oakite 


With every pound of Oakite material, you get plus 
benefits that help you reduce your cleaning costs. 
There’s the personal help of the Oakite man, the ex- 
perience of the entire Oakite organization; the latest 
information on modern cleaning methods to save 
extra work and time; guaranteed results; constant 
research devoted to development of newer, better 
materials. Ask your local Oakite man. Or, send for 
Bulletin F-7894 on mechanized cleaning. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 20A Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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FOODTECH DE-RIND MASTER 





% 15 BACON SLABS PER MINUTE 
%& LOADING ROLL OPERATED BY FOOT PEDAL 
| % MINIMUM DERINDING THICKNESS 1/64” 


The De-Rind Master is an entirely new 
concept for skinning bacon slabs. The de- 
rinding process is accomplished by use of 
a circular knife blade. With a simple turn 
of the control knob, the operator can vary 
the thickness of the product. 


The De-Rind Master is available for demonstration. 
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Write for free catalog of complete Foodtech ‘‘Master Line” equipment. 
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SAUSASE 


*Sausase is a powdered vegetable enzyme, pure and 
perfect. Inexpensive and easy to use, Sausase can 
tenderize the toughest hog or sheep casing in just 
minutes, and is MID approved. Write for full details 


a, Se ee and sample packet. 


Protease PL/177, 
for fat rendering 


4215 N. Port Washington Ave. Milwaukee 12, ‘We. 

















Your Name and Address on a 3¢ Postcard 
will bring you 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL SERVICE of 


“THE YELLOW SHEET”’ 


Prove to yourself that an accurate, comprehensive report on going 
prices on most every type of meat and by-product will increase your 
profits. MAIL YOUR CARD TODAY! 


DAILY MARKET AND NEWS SERVICE — “The Yellow Sheet” 


15 West Huron Street Chicago 10, Ill. 
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they are generally over-crowded, 
lack humidity controls and, in gen- 
eral, have just been around for a 
long time. Yet, it is here that slab 
bacon is held until it is needed, 
which may be for a censiderable 
period of time. Because of the time 
factor, every precaution should be 
taken to provide optimum condi- 
tions for the bacon. A relative hu- 
midity of 50-60 per cent is very 
desirable; maintaining a uniform 
pattern of air circulation, a constant 
temperature and room for the bacon 
to breathe are essential require- 
ments for holding attractive cure 
color during these stages of the proc- 
essing operation. 

When a dark cutting bacon prob- 
lem occurs, check out these factors 
in your operation. Don’t loose at- 
tractive cure color through over- 
looking them. 

STABILITY AT POINT OF 
SALE: Holding the color of sliced 
bacon, half-hams, center-cut slices, 
etc., is still a problem of major con- 
cern today to the packer and the 
retailer alike. In spite of the many 
improvements that have been made 
in recent years to enhance the color 
stability of cured meat products, 
hams and bacon are still at a disad- 
vantage in the meat display cases. 

The most effective improvements 
for protecting cure color that have 
been developed have primarily ben- 
efitted the comminuted products, 
such as sliced luncheon meats, bo- 
logna, etc. Vacuum packaging, gas- 
filled pouches, improvements in 
packaging and films, etc., have ex- 
tended remarkably the attractiveness 
of these cured products. However, 
the adaptation of these methods to 
primal cuts has not been developed 
sufficiently to provide the protec- 
tion that is so vitally needed. Under 
the present-day methods of mer- 
chandising, the cure color of these 
products is readily susceptible to 
“fading” or discoloration. 

We are well aware of the fact 
that the deterioration of cure color 
is influenced by many factors that 
may prevail in either the meat proc- 
essing plant or the retail market. 
However, the problems that are be- 
coming of increasing importance to- 
day are those concerned with color 
stability at the point of sale. To pro- 
tect the cure color of hams and 
bacon from oxidative discoloration 
and to minimize the influence of 
light intensities in the meat display 
cases are some of the problems ex- 
isting in the supermarkets today 
which we must face. 

Light intensities have increased. 
The importance of light intensity on 
the stability of cured meat color 
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“I buy thousands of lambs fed on 
the MOREA liquid feed program” 


says Paul McFarland, Utah Meat Packer 


“MOREA lambs have a very desir- 
able carcass with whiter, better 
textured fat,’ says Mr. McFarland, 
President of McFarland Incorpo- 
rated, meat packing firm of South 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“These lambs do not have oily fat,” 
Mr. McFarland adds. “I have bought 
thousands of lambs fed on the 
Morea liquid feed program and they 
are excellent. 


Morea is a registered trade-mark of 
Feed Service Corporation. 
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‘“‘We have also handled some beef 
cattle fed on Morea supplement,” 
Mr. McFarland says, ‘‘and have 
found that the beef carcasses are 
much better when fed with MorgEa.” 

THE BIG NEWS among packers 
and packer-feeders today is the qual- 
ity, flavor and good retail sales of 


meat from lambs and cattle produced 
on the Morea feed program. If you 
have a feedlot operation or feed ani- 
mals on contract, look into the bene- 
fits of MorEA supplement. Or contact 
us for the name of your nearest 
mixer-distributor if you want to 
locate lambs and cattle fed on the 
Morea supplement program. 


Feed Service Corporation 
Crete, Nebraska 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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When you think 
“continuous rendering” 
think 


favored equipment in the fields of 
LOW TEMPERATURE RENDERING 
and CONTINUOUS RENDERING 


Rietz equipment has been selected by leading process 
engineers to give top performance in the most 
advanced continuous rendering systems 
| yet developed. 


IN VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS 


these Rietz units form the heart of a modern continuous rendering system. 





RIETZ PREBREAKERS 

For preliminary chopping and reduction of 

fat and other rendering materials. Slow 

speed — high torque— high capacity at low 
horsepower. Rugged construction — 

no knives to sharpen— minimum maintenance. 
In carbon or stainless steel. 


RIETZ DISINTEGRATORS 

For fine grinding of fat, meat or meat by-products 
in low or high temperature processes ahead of 
separation. Grinds fat at all temperatures including 
below 115° F. Optional continuous rejection of 
fibrous material by differential discharge. Wide 
range of capacities in carbon or stainless steel. 


RIETZ THERMASCREWS 

For continuous melting and cooking in either edible 
or inedible rendering processes. Heating medium, 
circulating through hollow screw and jacketed trough, 
provides accurate control of product temperature. 
Various trough diameters and lengths in carbon 

or stainless steel. 











Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. » West Chester, Penna. 
DISINTEGRATORS + PREBREAKERS + EXTRUCTORS » THERMASCREWS., 
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cannot be over emphasized. We 
know, for example, that the best 
display color of a ham is the bright 
pink or red color that can be seen 
immediately after cutting. Unfor- 
tunately, this attractive color can be 
oxidized rapidly to a dull brown or 
grey color under lights. Ramsbot- 
tom, et. al.,4 have shown that notice- 
able fading can be seen in products 
exposed to light intensities of 60 
foot candles in one hour, and after 
four hours there is extremely ob- 
jectionable fading. The authors 
pointed out that light acts as a cata- 
lyst and that discoloration is pro- 
portional to the light intensity. 

In our work, exposing center-cut 
ham slices to 60-70 foot candles of 
fluorescent light, we also observed 
considerable discoloration in a mat- 
ter of four to five hours, and that 
exposure to 90-100 foot candles of 
light resulted in unsalable color in 
one to two hours. Relating this data 
to the supermarket meat display 
cases, we can readily understand the 
desirability of minimum lighting 
conditions at the surface of cured 
meats being shown there. 

TOO MUCH LIGHT: Ramsbot- 
tom and co-workers in 1950 found 
in a survey of 12 supermarkets that 
the light intensity in the self-serv- 
ice meat display cases averaged 60 
foot candles. At that time, 10 years 
ago, it was their recommendation 
that a reduction in light intensity 
should be made to enhance the 
color stability of cured meats. The 
results of a similar survey made 
by Merck & Co., Inc., during the 
past year shows that in spite of their 
recommendation lighting intensities 
have been increased further. 

To date, we have measured the 
foot candles of light in 57 national 
and local chain stores located in six 
large metropolitan areas—San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Newark, N. J. 
In our survey, the data from each 
store was obtained according to the 
year of opening and an average 
light intensity for all stores erected 
in a given year was calculated on 
this basis. These data (Table III) 
show that the light intensity has in- 





TABLE Ill: SUPERMARKET SURVEY 
MEAT DISPLAY CASE ILLUMINATION AT 
SURFACE OF CURED MEATS 
Survey conducted to date on 69 national and 
local supermarkets in six large metropolitan 

areas in the U.S. 
No. of Stores 


Supermarket Av. Ilum.! 
Yr. of Opening Surveyed Foot Candles 
Pre-1951" 12 60 
1953-1956 8 55 Av. of 
1957 6 65 All 
1958 10 70 Stores 


1959 16 90 72 F.C. 
1960 7 85 
I1Foot candles of light measured at the surface 
of cured meat products 
‘Data reported by: Ramsbottom et al., “Food 
Industries,” February, 1951 
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creased by nearly 50 per cent in the 
past five years and that the most 
significant increase has occured in 
those stores erected in 1959 and 
1960. 

In 1950, Ramsbottom, et. al., found 
an average of 60 foot candles, and 
in our survey the average for all 
stores was 72 foot candles. This 
would indicate a trend toward high- 
er light intensities, especially since 
those stores built in 1959-1960 show 
an even higher average (85-90 F.C.). 
Our survey is being continued to 
follow this trend. 

Several lighting engineers have 
indicated that there are plans on the 


drafting boards today that will ef- 
fect even further increases in light 
intensity. In one store, which had its 
grand opening in 1961 (data not 
shown), the light intensity averaged 
130 foot candles measured at the 
surface of bacon packages. During 
an interview with the store man- 
ager, we learned that he was al- 
ready aware of the problem created 
by this high light intensity. 

A week later, when we went back 
to complete another phase of our 
survey, we found that he had re- 
moved all of the fluorescent tubes 
in this display case. His cured meats 
were now subjected to only 40-50 





UNI-CREST 








a new, economical, low temperature insulation 


Uni-Crest is an extremely light- 
weight homogeneous white material 
with a smooth, tough surface. It is 
composed of minute, individually 
closed cells, produced by expanding 
beads of polystyrene. Its inherent 
properties make it an excellent low 
temperature insulating material. 


Uni-Crest has a low K factor 
(thermal conductivity) and retains 
its insulating value _ indefinitely. 
Lightweight, strong, flexible, it has 


excellent bonding characteristics, is 
non-dusting and non-flaking, and 
can be cut and handled easily. 
Uni-Crest is inexpensive, too. 


Uni-Crest is available in widths 
up to 4’, lengths to 12’, and thick- 
nesses from 1” to 8”. Self-extinguish- 
ing Uni-Crest is also available in 
the same sizes. Write today for 
complete specifications and installa- 
tion information. 


U) IN] l-@RIESTT DIVISION UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


5 Central Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey 


Since 1907 PUNT: CREST 


Engineering offices or approved distributors in key cities coast to coast. 
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foot candles of light, contributed 
mainly by the ceiling fixtures, and 
his fading problem was much less 
severe. We found other examples 
where the store managers had taken 
steps to minimize fading. However, 
in the majority of cases this was 
not true. The lighting fixtures and 
the resulting light intensitites were 
taken for granted, and in these 
stores color stability was a problem. 

Most store managers try to rely 
on quick sales turnover as a means 
of reducing the incidence of dis- 
coloration and, indeed, this is the 
simplest and most practical solution. 
However, the trend in merchandis- 
ing methods today is actually in the 
opposite direction. It has _ been 
shown that the consumer is at- 
tracted to mass displays and wants 
a selection of brand names to choose 
from. Consequently, the fluctuation 
in the volume of sales of a given 
cured meat item has increased. 

Granted, color stability at the re- 
tail level is only one of the prob- 
lems involved in marketing cured 
meats, but it is a serious one in 
view of -the trend toward higher 
light intensitites. 

ASCORBATES CAN HELP: Col- 
or stability in primal cuts can be 
improved, however, through the use 
of the ascorbates. During the past 
four years, our research work on 
hams and bacon has shown that at 
the proper use level sodium aseor- 
bate or sodium erythorbate (former- 
ly known as sodium isoascorbate) 
definitely aid in initial cure color 
development and provide a reason- 
able extension of cure color stability 
at the point of sale. Chemically, the 
improved color-holding properties 
of ascorbate-treated meats are due 
to a combination of well established 
factors: 

1) Ascorbates afford assurance of 
maximum efficiency in conversion of 
myoglobin to stable cure-color and, 
thus, provide maximum initial color. 

2) Because of their reducing prop- 
erties (the ability to release nitric 
oxide from nitrite), they provide a 
constant source of nitric oxide which 
can in the presence of residual ni- 
trite recombine with faded pigments 
and help to restore their desired 
color. 

3) The ascorbates are also anti- 
oxidants and combine more readily 
with the oxygen in the air than do 
cured meat pigments, thus, they re- 
tard oxidation and the fading of the 
cure color. 

In our research work, we have 
found that the key to color ‘stability 
in ascorbate treated meats depends 
upon the residual ascorbate concen- 
tration in the lean meat. Color rat- 
ings of processed hams and bacon 
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BUILDING "CONTROLLED AIR MOVEMENT” 
JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES. 


INTO 


Assembling the all-important systems 
that provide controlled air movement in 
Julian smokehouses is the task of trained 
technicians. Julian engineers pioneered 
smokehouse air conditioning designs. 


Did you ever stop to think that controlled air move- 
ment is the most important feature of a modern, efficient 
smokehouse? And did you know that some smokehouses 
work like a hurricane, with a tremendous blast of moving 
air around the outside and dead, still air at the center? 

Controlled air movement is built into Julian smoke- 
houses, a uniform flow of air that keeps an even temper- 
ature throughout the smokehouse, insuring you of the 
proper curing of your product. Julian is a pioneer in 
air-conditioning of smokehouses and the men of the 
Julian engineering and designing staff have had a total 
of 47 years of experience in building controlled air 
movement into smokehouses. These are important rea- 
sons why you'll never find a “hurricane” in a Julian 
smokehouse, with the air roaring around the edges and 





completely dead and motionless in the center. 

This is just one more fact about Julian smokehouse 
design and engineering skill that gives you the finest in 
smokehouses. Add this to Julian’s use of the finest mate- 
rials, the most advanced methods of construction and the 
most efficient layouts for the best use of plant space and 
you have every reason why it pays you to call on Julian 
to build and install your smokehouses. And these are the 
reasons why the industry has called upon Julian to build 
more smokehouses than all other manufacturers combined. 

When you're ready to talk about smokehouses for your 
plant, take advantage of Julian’s staff of trained engineers 
and craftsmen. Let us help you plan the finest and most 
efficient smokehouses you've ever had. Once you buy a 
Julian smokehouse, you'll never want any other kind. 


JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES...AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 






” 5127 N. Damen Ave. 
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ENGINEERING CO. 


LOngheach 1-4295 © Chicago 25, Ill. 


West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1, California 


Canadian Representatives McLean Machinery Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
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NIAGARA “no frost” 





Experienced operating men will tell 
you that Niagara No-Frost refriger- 
ation gives you the best results in 
food freezing, cold storage ware- 
housing, fruit and vegetable chilling. 

Especially in the tough spots, in 
such conditions as meat packing and 
crop pre-cooling, where there are 
large amounts of moisture and extra 
air-borne causes of corrosion, No- 
Frost equipment out-lasts, out-per- 
forms and out-saves all other types. 

Because it PREVENTS all frost or 


_.. DEPENDABLE 








and DURABLE 


ice formation from the start, Niagara 
No-Frost gives you always full ca- 
pacity, prevents waste of power. You 
escape all trouble and labor of de- 
frosting, have rooms that are always 
clean and sanitary, enjoy the lowest 
operating costs per ton of refrigera- 
tion. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Niagara No-Frost durable, de- 
pendable equipment has been mak- 
ing money for its users. 

Write for Bulletin 105. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. NP-3 , 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Niagara District Engineers in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 








“SPACE-CONSCIOUS” IN YOUR 


RENDERING PLANT OPERATION 


Rotor Lift 


ELEVATORS 


This typical rendering plant in- 
stallation shows how ROTOR 
LIFT fits easily into close quar- 
ters. Ground cake is being ele- 
vated from a hammermill at 
lower left to the shaker screen at 
upper right, in a smooth, quiet, 
dependably continuous flow. 


@ The original enclosed-screw 
vertical elevator 


@ Operates vertically or 
inclined 


@ Capacities to 6,000 cu. ft./hr. 


@ Black iron or galvanized 
construction 
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exposed to 60-70 foot candles of 
fluorescent light have shown the 
optimum residual level in the lean 
meat to be 200-300 ppm. This opti- 
mum level appears to be quite criti- 
cal. A lower residual level did not 
appreciably retard discoloration 
when compared with non-treated 
samples, and a much higher residual 
level (400-500 ppm.) did not pro- 
portionally extend stability beyond 
that obtained in samples containing 
the optimum (200-300 ppm.). 

SOME PRECAUTIONS: The use 
of ascorbates in curing primal cuts 
is relatively simple provided the 
following precautions are followed: 

1) The use of sodium ascorbate or 
sodium erythorbate is a must. Ascor- 
bic acid or erythorbic acid in- 
creases the acidity of the pickle to 
the point where rapid interaction 
with sodium nitrite occurs with 
ultimate losses of these ingredients. 

2) It is very desirable to maintain 
the temperature of the pickle at 38° 
to 40° F. from the time of prepara- 
tion through the pumping process. 

3) The pH of the pickle should be 
6.6 or above prior to use. However, 
this does not generally present any 
problem, due to the common use of 
phosphates. 

4) Curing pickle should be used 
on a fresh basis to realize maximum 
benefits and economy; if practical, 
pickle should be made up daily as 
needed and should not be held 
longer than two days. 

5) The pickle should be relatively 
free of iron, copper or nickel in 
solution. The use of tanks or piping 





TABLE IV: SUGGESTED USE LEVELS OF 
SODIUM ERYTHORBATE IN PUMPING 
PICKLE HAMS AND BACON 

Days In Cure 


% Pump 0-2 3-6 

Hams, smoked 12 36-40* 44-48* 

14 32-36 40-44 

16 28-32 36-40 
Hams, boiled 12 48-52 

14 36-40 44-48 

16 32-36 40-44 
Bacon 8 40-44 56-64 

10 36-40 48-56 

12 32-36 40-48 
*03./100 gals. 





constructed from stainless steel, alu- 
minum, plastic, etc., will minimize 
the presence of the metals. 

To determine the optimum use 
level, a combination of factors such 
as type of product, per cent pump 
and the length of time in cure must 
be considered. However, based on 
experience, there are certain sug- 
gested levels which can be used to 
determine the optimum. The data in 
Table IV show the various levels 
suggested for smoked hams, boiled 
hams and bacon\under a variety of 
conditions. 

Bacon and boiled ham require a 
slightly higher level of ascorbate 
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than do smoked hams. The effect on 
the use level of varying the length 
of time in cure and/or per cent 
pump can be clearly seen in these 
data. These suggested use levels, 
however, should serve only as a 
guide. Actually, the optimum use 
level will be determined by that 
amount of ascorbate used which will 
analyze 200-300 ppm. in the lean 
meat of the finished product. It is at 
this level that color stability can be 
improved. 

COLOR EXTENDED: Through 
the use of ascorbates, it is now pos- 
sible to improve the color stability 
of cured primals. To determine the 
period of stability in terms of days 
or hours depends upon many factors, 
such as we have already discussed. 
In general, through the proper use 
of ascorbates, hams and bacon will 
maintain an attractive color for a 
period of one to two days under nor- 
mal conditions of display. Without 
the antioxidant protection afforded 
by the ascorbates, cured primals will 
lose their attractive color in a mat- 
ter of a few hours. 

In the supermarkets, the discolor- 
ation of cured meats has been rec- 
ognized for a long time. This rapid 
loss in color has made it necessary 
to re-cut the surface of half-hams, 
stack bacon to conceal exposed lean, 
and resort to lighting sources rich 
in the red hues. These remedial 
measures are only temporary, how- 
ever. The housewife can create 
chaos at a meat counter in her search 
for good looking bacon, and re-cut- 
ting of hams is expensive. 

We all recognize that the use of 
pink lamps or red spots will enhance 
the attractiveness of cured meats 
and the use of such lighting is be- 
coming quite common. Unfortunate- 
ly, its use can also increase the 
eye appeal of discolored meats. The 
consumer may realize this sooner 
than we think. 

The use of ascorbates to enhance 
color stability is a realistic approach 
to the problems of today. Their use 
is scientifically sound and when 
properly used, they will provide a 
reasonable assurance of the exten- 
sion of saleable color. 

SUMMARY: In summary, some 
of the problems associated with cure 
color may be inherent. If so, be 
optimistic about the role that re- 
search can play in minimizing these 
problems. Make sure that you are 
not to blame if two-toning in hams 
or dark cutting bacon becomes a 
problem. Be realistic; recognize the 
importance of evaluating the source 
from which your color problems may 
originate. 

The color of boiled hams needs to 
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SIMPLEX BRINE PUMP for pumping hams or bacon 








200 gallon units installed at the Seagman Meat Co., 
9 Reasons why the new Simplex Brine Pump is 


good news for you... 


1. The new Simplex Pump ELIMINATES all moving parts that 


cause delay and repairs. 
2. It is guaranteed to be 30% 
3. Tank is made of 14 
LAST A LIFETIME 
4. Has Air-intake filter. 


. A 3-inch opening at top provides easy ac- 
cess for INSPECTION as well as conven- 
ient filling. 


. Glass gauge at base indicates contents and 
lets you know when tank needs refilling. 


u 


ir) 


FASTER than other brine pumps. 
-inch No. 316 stainless steel plate and WILL 








Denver, Colorado 





40 to 75 gallon unit for the 
smaller operation 


7. A SIZE TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 20- 
gallon, 40-gallon, 75-gallon or 150- gallon 
- or made to your specifications. 


8. EASY TO OPERATE . - simply open the 
air valve and begin pumping. 

9. USE AS MANY OPERATORS AS YOU 
NEED ... simply by lengthening the out- 
let pipe. 


THE SIMPLEX BRINE PUMP has been approved by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Territories open for distributorship . .. for further information and price list write to: 





THE SIMPLEX PUMP CO. 


1348 DARLING STREET 
OGDEN, UTAH 













End 
Drain 
Line 
Trouble 


BIRKOLENE 


LIQUID SEWER SOLVENT 


A new B/C product that unplugs drain lines, 
puts hitherto insoluable fats into solution; deoder- 
izes; positive bacteria killer. Tested and ‘approved 
in leading sewage disposal plants in the West. 


Another special Birko formulated product for 
greater Packing House profit. Call your Birko rep- 
resentative for FREE consultation on ALL cleaning 
and processing problems. 


All products approved by Meat Inspection 
Division, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. 


Birko Chemical Corporation 


5700 BRIGHTON BLVD. 


DENVER |, COLORADO CHerry 4-5053 


Warehouse Representatives: 
Boise—Birkenwald Equip. Co. 
Ogden—E. C. Olsen Co. 
Lincoln—Birko Chemical Corp. 
Cincinnoti—Midwest Textiles, Inc. 
Seattle—Birkenwald, Inc. . 


Portland—Birkenwald Equip. Co. 





Spokane—The Birkenwald Co. 
Oakland—Wally Gould Co. 


for positive 








protection against 


knife accidents use 


PLASTIC ARM_ GUARDS 





Regular Arm Guard | 


’ Hog Header 
~ Arm Guerd 











SAFE © SANITARY © WASHABLE 


Order in sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 

Extra Large. Transportation extra fer 

foreign and domestie shipments. 
Manufacturing 


e 
cOouacer? & Distributing Co. 


910 WASHINGTON ST. ¢ CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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NEW SCHERMER 2 IN 1 MECHANICAL STUNNER 


Combines, for the first time—for the price of one— 

the famous Schermer Model M.E. humane penetrator 

Stunner with the Schermer Model M.K. none-penetrat- 

‘ STUNNER ing stunner. Just one instrument solves—at minimum 
cost—all your humane stunning problems for all types 
of livestock. Guaranteed to stun instantly everything 
from lamb to heaviest bull. Cartridge operated. With 
or without long handle. 








NEW SCHERMER SWITCHLESS ELECTRIC HOG STUNNER 


Controls electronically the correct stunning time ac- 
cording to size and weight of animal. Eliminates pre- 
sorting. Can be used with or without Schermer Animal 
Restrainer. No installation, just plug into your regular 
current outlet. Excellent for stunning in open pen. 
r= Stuns safely and humanely up to 1000 hogs per hour. 
(THE OLD HOG- LIFT) Also works on sheep and calves. Only $450.—com- 
plete. Big savings are effected with this equipment. 





Only Schermer offers over 30 years of experience 
in manufacturing a complete line of mechanical and 
electrical humane stunning devices. Profit from it, 
save money and write, phone or wire to: 


ALFA INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Bac 118 East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
SCHERMER RESTRAINER Tel: Lexington 2-9834 

















BETTER MEAT PRODUCTS-LESS WORK 
WERNER CUTTER-MIXER 


VAC Ts ae 
lial) - 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


WA iw 


J Cutter operates separately from mixer blades, on a shaft within a shaft 
and reduces chunk meat to any desired fineness. 


\@ Two separate speeds on bowl, and two speeds on cutter. 


i At the operator’s discretion, the stainless steel propellor type mixing blade 
takes over, mixing ingredients thoroughly at a selected speed. 

No backing up of product during mixing cycle. 

\@ Mixer blade is in horizontal position, away from the product during load- 
ing, or at other times when not required. 


jy The Werner Cutter-Mixer is an entirely American-made machine; uses 
standard, readily available motors, bearings, etc. Cutting blades are of high- 
est quality stainless steel. Designed for safe and lasting trouble-free 
service. Easy to clean—every part accessible. 


WERNER MANUFACTURING Co. 


209 North St Yale, Michigan FUlton 7-3220 


MADE IN U.S.A 
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be improved. Review your process, | 
Seek out the trouble spots where © 
potential color may be lost. That © 





little extra moisture or cure may | 


cost you eye appeal. Dark bacon can 


hurt your sales. More often than not © 
it is caused by dehydration. Make © 


provision for adequate humidity in 
all phases of your operation. 

When a color problem occurs that 
has left you in doubt, go to a labe- 
ratory; have your product analyzed: 


don’t guess. The lean meat is impor- | 


tant; it may contain the answer. 
Try the ascorbates. Built-in color 
stability at the point of sale is a plus 
factor in any cured product. Use the 
optimum level to provide a reason- 
able protection against oxidation and 
the influence of lighted display cases, 


Light intensities have increased and — 


may continue to do so. Be concerned; 
talk to your salesmen and your 
buyers. Let them know that you are 
aware of this problem. Insist on pro- 
tection from over-exposure. After 
all, the products that may be re- 
turned could be your own. 


LITERATURE CITED: 


- aeen, G. D., Ginger, I. D., Papwolgut, 

B. 959. J. Animal Sci: 1080 

. Ginger, ° D., Wilson, G. D. Schweigert 
S., 1954, J. ae. + Chem. 2: 1037. 

a Fg H. C.. 1959, J. Sci. Food Agric. 

10: 114, Part III. 

. Ramsbottom, J. M., Goeser, P. A,, 

Schultz, H. W., Food Industries, Febru- 

ary, 1951. 
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MID Memo Covers Certain 
Consumer-Size Pork Items 

The Meat Inspection Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has is- 
sued MID Memorandum No. 265, 
revised, on the subject of cured, un- 
smoked, boneless pork shoulders or 
pork shoulder butts in casings or 
similar wrappings. The memo reads: 

“These pork products in consum- 
er-size packages do not have charac- 
teristics associated with pork prod- 
ucts which would be eaten without 
further cooking; therefore, treatment 
of such product to destroy possible 
live trichinae shall not be required 
in official establishments. 

“Cured products of this kind in 
consumer-size packages shall not 
contain more than 10 per cent added 
moisture as a result of the curing 
process.” 


Council Urges USDA to 
Provide Lamb for Needy 


In an effort to provide lamb to 
persons in needy areas under the 
government’s program, the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council, Den- 
ver, has instigated action requesting 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to consider neck slices and riblets 
as two items to be included in the 
meat program for depressed areas. 
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. I DETECTO DIALS 


SAUSAGE CARTONS WITH 


SALES APPEAL 


Sparkling, colorful, product-in-use pic- 
torials give your sausage and other meat 
packages an ‘‘edge’’ over competing 
brands. KVP Sutherland combines 
sturdy, functional carton construction 
with brilliant, high fidelity printing that 
reflects the quality of your meat items. 

It will pay you to investigate our com- 
plete packaging service—a service that 
extends from forest to finished package. 


Ky) SUTHERLAND 


the popu prople 


KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


IT PAYS! 


Convert from 


old-fashioned 
abattoir 
track 


beam scales to new 




















CE Oe 





for quick, direct 

readings. Conversion cost is low, 
economical. Send for specifications. 
DETECTO SCALES, INC. 

Dept. N-9, 540 Park Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York 
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USDA Cease-and-Desist 
Order in Price-Cutting 


Case Upheld by Court 


Although Congress gave the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission wide powers 
to prohibit unfair methods of compe- 
tition under the Clayton Act, FTC 
Act and Sherman Antitrust Act, the 
FTC’s authority is not as wide-rang- 
ing as that given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in section 202(a) and 
(b) of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit, Chicago, de- 
clared in an opinion affirming a 
cease-and-desist order issued last 
year by the Department of Agricul- 
ture against Wilson & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, and its San Francisco hotel 
supply house, Davidson Meat Co. 

The USDA order directs Wilson to 
“cease and desist from discriminat- 
ing in price between purchasers of 
meat and meat food products of like 
grade and quality where the effect 
of such discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or 
tend to injure, destroy or prevent 
competition with any competitor of 
Wilson & Co., Inc.: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent Wilson & Co., Inc., from dis- 
criminating in price where a lower 
price is made or granted to any 
purchaser or purchasers in good 
faith 1) to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor, or 2) in response 
to changing conditions affecting the 
market for or the marketability of 
meat and meat food products, or 3) 
to make due allowance for differ- 
ences in the cost of processing, sale 
or delivery resulting from the dif- 
fering methods or quantities in 
which such meat and meat food 
products are to such persons sold or 
delivered.” 

The order was the result of a 
complaint charging Wilson with hav- 
ing violated section 202(a) and (b) 
of the P&S Act in 1956 by granting 
discriminatory reductions in the 
prices of meat and meat products to 
certain favored accounts in the San 
Francisco area. 

The facts presented to USDA Ju- 
dicial Officer Thomas J. Flavin, and 
reviewed by the Court of Appeals in 
its February 15 decision, showed that 
Wilson entered the hotel supply 
business in San Francisco in 1949 by 
purchasing a going concern and re- 
taining the former owner as man- 
ager. Wilson had 400 accounts in that 
area and sold about 100,000 lbs. of 
fabricated meat cuts and similar 
products each week by February, 
1956, when the manager resigned and 
formed his own competing hotel 





GOOD NEWS 


For The Business World 


New 


Sensational 
JET AIR CURTAIN 


Effectively Seals Cold Rooms 
Curtails Loss Refrigeration 
Repels Dust, Dirt and Insects 
Speeds Traffic—Leave Doors Open 
Ideal Market Entrances, Work Rooms 
Savings Quickly Repay Low Cost 














Above Installation—Terminal Refrig- 
erating Co., Los Angeles, who say, 
‘* Marvelous—Unbelievable”’ 


AT LAST—AT PRICE ALL CAN AFFORD TO PAY 
IN FACT—PAYS FOR ITSELF IN FEW MONTHS 
A CURTAIN OF AIR TO REPLACE YOUR DOOR 


Priced at less than $350.00 
(Plus Small Installation Cost) 


C urtainaire 


OF CALIFORNIA 


USA Agents—JET AIR CURTAIN 

P. O. Box 391—Glendale, Calif. 
CHapman 5-2546 RAndolph 6-9277 
In the East Call WAlnut 2-0478 

John E. Staren Co., 120 S. LaSalle St. 
In the East Call 

Lincoln Brokerage, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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supply business. The former man- 
ager took many personnel with him, 
including most of the salesmen along 
with their accounts. Wilson’s sales 
dropped to about 35,000 lbs. a week 
and the company retained only 10 
or 12 accounts, mostly shiplines. 
Deciding to stay in the hotel sup- 
ply business in the San Francisco 
area, the court noted, Wilson 
changed the name of its firm to 
Davidson Meat Co. and “entered 
upon a determined effort to regain 
its lost business and to obtain new 
business.” Prices listed by competing 
purveyors in that area for a single 
item usually did not vary more than 
2¢ a pound, the court said, and it 


was common practice for the pur- 
veyors, including Wilson, to author- 
ize their salesmen to reduce the list 
price by not more than 2¢ a pound 
if necessary to meet the price of a 
competitor. The new Davidson man- 
ager, however, instructed salesmen 
that if a 2¢ reduction in price were 
not sufficient to obtain a sale, they 
were to call the office to obtain ap- 
proval for greater price cuts. 
“During the period under consid- 
eration,” the court continued, “ap- 
proval frequently was given for 
price cuts as great as 10¢ a pound. 
Wilson was successful in diverting 
a substantial volume of business 
from its competitors. The price-cut- 
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CLEAR VIEW. S 
SHRINK SAVER 


CAGE & TRUCK COVERS 


as 





1614 Fourth Avenue South 





f 
\y 


@ Cuts shrinkage of fresh product 1/2 
@ Retains color 

@ Cuts off drafts 

@ Retains’ moisture for easier peeling 
@ No laundering 

@ Flexible—hot or cold 

@ Custom-built to your specifications 
@ All seams electronically sealed 


USE COUPON BELOW to send for full 
details and sample of CLEAR VIEW Plastic 
today. 


(_] Please send FREE sample of CLEAR VIEW. 
Please quote prices on the following 
dimensions: 


STORAGE CAGE: 





























4 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Height Width Depth 

Minneapolis 4, Minnesota STORAGE TRUCK: | 
Height Width Depth | 

| ! 

Nome Title 

| Company | 

| | 
| Street | 

Bin. | 

| City State | 

Ic eae ces ati seas cc nes cami ers tite ck ms Sn iis cas Ges ann min enn Suns te amu cin lam eos Guns ous es uss as -! 

Inquiries invited from representatives 
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ting policy of Wilson enabled it to th 
increase its business from 38,937 lbs, wl 
of beef per week in June, 1956, to —we 
56,803 lbs. in August, 1956. However, ; 
during the period from April 1 to “UU 
October 27, 1956, in the San Fran- les 
cisco area, Wilson sold its meat and th 
meat products to hotels, restaurants J@ ac 
and shiplines at a loss oxcceding 
$152,000.” | sp 
The USDA judicial officer found m 
that the discriminatory price-cutting 
campaign was waged by Wilson to th 
lessen competition and that the acts _ca 
diverted substantial business from co 
competitors to Wilson and adversely 
affected the hotel and restaurant P 
supply business in the area. ta 
In its appeal to the court, Wilson yé 
argued that it did not seek to gain in 
a monopoly in the San Francisco A 
hotel supply business; denied that it 
sought or attempted to destroy com- @ Vv 
petition; said that price concessions i 
are usual and common in the indus- 
try, particularly in efforts to obtain 
new accounts, and asserted that 
price cutting to regain lost customers 
or to gain new customers is not an 
unfair practice within the meaning 
of section 202(a) of the P&S Act. st 
Wilson asserted that the USDA or- ¥% 
der could not stand because there 
was no finding nor conclusion that t 
the price-cutting program was for 
the purpose of acquiring a monopoly ss 
or eliminating a competitor. Fi 
In rejecting Wilson’s arguments, 
the Court of Appeals pointed out 
that section 202(a) of the P&S Act 
provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any packer to “engage in or use 
any unfair, unjustly discriminatory 
or deceptive practice or device in 
commerce.” The P&S Act is broader 
than legislation enforced by the FTC, 
the decision said, and proof of 
a “competitive injury” or a “lessen- 
ing of competition” or a “tendency to 
monovoly” is not required to show 
a violation of section 202(a). 


roa «ace & 


Packer Ordered to Cease 


Misrepresenting Quality 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered Blond Meat Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Kan., to cease and 
desist from misrepresenting — the 
quality of meat, in violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. The 
company admitted USDA allegations 
of violations of the P&S Act, waived 
hearing and consented to the is- 
suance of the order. 

Specifically, the company has been 
ordered to cease and desist from: 

1) Delivering to purchasers meats 
that it represents as meeting the 
purchaser’s contract specifications 
and as having been so certified by 


od 
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it to the USDA meat grading branch 


7 Ibs. when in fact these representations 
6, to were false; 
yever, 2) Using containers on which the 


1 to “USDA Accepted as_ Specified”’ 


Fran. legend has been stamped for meats 
t and that have not been inspected and 
irants J accepted as meeting contract specs. 
eding 3) Altering the acceptance in- 
spection date and weight stamped on 
found meat containers, and 
utting 4) Delivering to purchasers meats 
on to that do not meet the specifications 
e acts called for in contracts between the 


from company and the purchaser. 


ersely Copies of the USDA consent order, 
urant P&S Docket No. 2519, may be ob- 

tained from the Packers and Stock- 
Vilson yards Division, Agricultural Market- 
) gain ing Service, U. S. Department of 
ncisco Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
hat it 


com- ™® Visking Acquisition Held 


vd. Antimerger Law Violation 
nibvteds In an initial decision announced 


that this week, a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearing examiner ruled that 


Union Carbide to divest itseif of most 
Visking assets but would let the 
company retain the Visking assets 
used in manufacturing casings. 

The examiner held that the $91,- 
000,000 Visking acquisition violated 
section 7 of the Clayton Act because 
it may substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture and sale of poly- 
ethylene film-grade resins and poly- 
ethylene film used for making flexi- 
ble packaging. 

Union Carbide was described as 
the countrv’s largest manufacturer 
of polyethylene resins. Visking was 
said to be the largest manufacturer 
of polyethylene film and the leading 
producer of synthetic sausage casings 
in the U. S. The order provides for 
dismissal of the FTC charge that the 
acquisition endangers competition in 
the synthetic sausage casing market. 

“As a completely-integrated com- 
pany transforming ethylene gas to 
resins, resin to film and film to fin- 
ished products,” the examiner said, 





The examiner also said that the evi- 
dence appears to indicate that Vis- 
king’s prices set the standard for the 
polyethylene film industry. 

The order would require Union 
Carbide to divest itself of all assets 
acquired in 1956 and since added, in- 
cluding the new polyethylene plant 
built recently at Cartersville, Ga., 
“as may be necessary to restore Vis- 
king to its former competitive posi- 
tion as an independent manufacturer 
of such film.” 


Cochrane to Head Merged 
USDA Economics Services 

A plan to reorganize the agricul- 
tural economics services in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to put 
economics research and _ statistical 
reporting functions under one roof 
has been announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. Eco- 
nomics functions and activities now 
are scattered in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Re- 



























































omers > “Union Carbide, by its acquisition of | search Service and Foreign Agricul- 
ot an Union Carbide Corp., New York Visking, has acquired the power to _ tural Service. 
aning City, violated the antimerger provi- shield itself from the economic pres- Secretary Freeman said he will 
: Act sions of the Clayton Act by acquir- sure of competition in the film- appoint Dr. Willard Cochrane to a 
A tt ing Visking Corp., Chicago, in 1956. grade resin market, with the inevita- new position of director of agricul- 
there The decision is subject to review by ble result that Union Carbide has tural economics to head the com- 
1 that the five-man Commission. gained thereby a distinct advantage _ bined activities. Dr. Cochrane has 
as fer Examiner Abner E. Lipscomb is- over its smaller competitors in the been a University of Minnesota agri- 
opoly sued an order that would require sale of polyethylene film products.” cultural economist. 
ments, es 
d out “F AMCO 
S Act 1960 Model C 
lawful 
of AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 
natory | PSE ae oS STS 
ice in | 
roader The most complete line available. | 
> FTC, Over 100 sizes, 10 different shapes. 
of of All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stain- 
essen- less Steel. Ask for booklet "The 1961 
ncy to Modern Method", listing all and con- SRA 
show taining valuable ham boiling hints. heigl p\- 
Zlte 
HAM BOILER corporRATION 
ise OFFICE AND FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. See Page H-5 
ry LEADING PACKERS specify: AJR-O-CHECK 
Agri- The casing valve with the 
internal fulcrum lever 
at Co, LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
se and Links Pepperoni, Polish Sausage as well as Pork Sausage & Wieners 
s the . .. Links sheep and hog casings he 16 mm to om mm... be 
" with or without an automatic cut-off device . . . adjusts automatically 
of the 7 peo allyon po to casing diameter. 
. The Bulletin bE AIR-WAY 7 controls flow with same hand aun 
: CAPACITY » 
jations AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, III. 3 inch links & up in '/, inch in- 2 Now available in extra long links 
waived UP Py ae © Easy to install 
° La ° 
ne is- MAKE PURCHASING EASIER [1400 tbs ct Seusese per hour Simple to operate 
| USE THE “YELLOW PAGES” OF | T0 L220 Ibs. of Pepperoni per hour © Saves 60% of your labor cost 
s been THE MEAT INDUSTRY— | Write for details about a free trial in your sausage kitchen 
ym: au vi 
meats the classified volume for all your plant needs | FAMCO AUTOMATIC 
ig the SAUSAGE LINKER MACHINE 
Sail The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry | Division of Allen Gauge & Tool Cc. 
ied by A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 421 North Braddock Ave. . Pittsburgh 21, Penn., U.S.A. 
| Phone: CHURCHILL 1-6410 
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Merchandising Beef at Retail Level 
[Continued from page 47] 


been for many years? When my boss asks me, “What’s 
new in beef at the packing house?” I have to tell him 
“Nothing.” According to my figures, the carcass is still 
carrying at least 10 per cent in excess cod, kidney and 
channel fat for which we have no use at Mayfair. This 


“represents a loss of 60 to 75 per cent in dissipated prod- 


uct value between edible and inedible fat. It appears to 
me that you are the logical ones to correct this. Maybe 
you should consider picking up our inedible material 
and returning it to a central location for disposition. 
Perhaps it would be necessary to devise new con- 
tainers for this or even change truck designs because 
your trucks are now returning to your plants empty. 
These changes would bring industry-wide benefit. 

For the most part, retailers break five ribs from the 
forequarter because it is this portion of the rib that 
the consumer wants for a beef rib roast. How many of 
you take the sixth and seventh ribs home for a nice 
rare roast? I question if there are many. As you know, 
with the advent of tenderizers, barbeque sauces and 
spices, beef chucks are not the problem they once 
were. It is through these promotional efforts that 
chucks, including sixth and seventh ribs, sell readily. 

We have used a number of methods at Mayfair to in- 
crease sales, such as displaying related items together. 
We have displayed “breakfast steaks” at the sausage 
counter, and we are not averse to displaying a product 
such as cheese with ground beef to suggest cheese- 
burgers. However, there still is much to be done as cus- 
tomers seek more information on how to cook differ- 
ent cuts of beef and what produce and grocery items 





MODEL No. 18 
CAPACITY—500 LBS. 












STANcase 


STAINLESS STEEL 
EQUIPMEN 


Sean 


Can be furnished with 
or without threaded 
drain hole and stain- 
less steel plug. 





OVERALL DIMENSIONS 
47” x 26” x 23” height. 


Sanitary STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS 
FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


in addition to Model No. 18 illustrated, there are other STAN- 
case STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS with capacities of 2,000 lbs., 
1,200 Ibs., 800 Ibs., and 225 lbs. All are ruggedly constructed 
for long-life service; inside surfaces are polished and seamless; 
corners are generously rounded; maintained sparklingly clean 
and sanitary with minimum labor. Specifications for component 
parts are of highest quality. 
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should be employed with the beef that they purchase. 

CONSUMERS WANT TO KNOW: A recent survey 
of ours revealed several marketing problems that 
seem to stand out. Most people questioned were aware 
that beef has the same nutrition regardless of grade, 
but they asked how to use various grades and cuts for 
different dishes. Here are some comments of con- 
sumers in the survey: “Tell us how to keep and pre- 
pare beef.” “How long can we keep round steak after 
we get it home? Should it be frozen? Should we un- 
wrap it? Is it safe to thaw before cooking?” “How long 
should we cook chuck or a stew?” “Tell me what foods 
go best with beef.” “Tell us how much fat is needed for 
flavor and nutrition.” “Tell us more about the beef 
cuts you advertise; we often find them confusing. What 
is meant by beef variety meats?” Consumers even 
want to know how much to buy. We sell in pounds while 
they worry about portions. “Just how many people will 
a 5-lb. roast serve?” they asked. With meat prices the 
way they are today, you may be sure they don’t buy 
too much; more often, it’s too little. 


The survey concludes: “There are probably many 
beef cuts and variety meats customers are not buying 
today because we don’t explain them.” 

In addition to point-of-sale materials such as illus- 
trations of cooked meats, talking signs, streamers and 
banners, we also support our newspaper advertising 
with suggested recipes and related items, believing 
them important aids in merchandising beef. We are ap- 
preciative of the fine help we receive from the beef in- 
dustry and from suppliers of related items who have 
made this possible. You people in the California Beef 
Council are doing a fine job in this respect. 

MORE EFFICIENCY COMING: As I see it, prepara- 
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e PICKLED & COOKED CORNED BEEF 
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100% PURE BEEF 
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DEMONSTRATION of how the well-dressed woman can 
pack a bag for a two- to six-week trip and stay within 
the 40-lb. airline limit was conducted by Mary Gor- 


tion and packaging of beef will be centralized within 
the foreseeable future, and we will grow larger and 
more efficient in the next few years because research 
will offer the data necessary to be more efficient in 
handling beef products. I am surely interested in any 
method that will cut shrinkage and trim loss, extend 
the case life of beef and eliminate distress sales. When 
the industry learns how to control inventory, we will 
be able to make many more economies for the con- 
sumers. Therefore, time is of the essence; expenses are 
on the way up. Let’s get busy. 

I think you will see a pronounced trend toward more 
boneless beef cuts because i in n them we see more profit 


* BEEF - VEAL - PORK - 


LAMB { 
- ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 


* Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 
* WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


Cet us work with you... 


WELCOME AT ANY BRANCH OFFICE 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
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don, Trans-World Airlines travel advisor, at the kaffee- 
klatsch for the ladies on the opening day of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association convention last month. 


control and consumer acceptance. I am sure that you, 
too, will want to participate if wholesale meat fabrica- 
tion and packaging efforts are the economic working 
forces that will put beef consumption out into orbit. 
The modern retail meat man must know every phase 
of the meat operation and is required to be more 
than a skilled man on the saw or an adept artist with 
the boning knife. He must know meats and have a 
wide background of information in addition to proper 
ordering techniques, backed up by proper receiving 
methods. Our cutting methods do not vary too much, 
although trimming methods do vary somewhat accord- 
ing to area. However, cutting practices have become 
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GAY CROWDS talk up a storm at the cocktail party. 


more mechanized to keep pace with modern merchan- 
dising methods. For example, whole loins, chucks, ribs 
and even rounds are cut with the band saw. 

Our ordering system, particularly for advertised mer- 
chandise, is unique. Item selection for ads is so timed 
that for the most part we know each Monday what each 
division intends to use for the following week’s ad. Our 
central office receives total requirements with com- 
plete distribution no later than Wednesday. This dis- 
tribution indicates the amount each store in each divi- 
sion is going to use for the following week and the days 
deliveries are to be made. This insures us of the 
amounts required when we want them, and it also en- 
ables the store to schedule help effectively for top pro- 
duction. We, in turn, give our supplier the distribu- 
tion by Wednesday so he knows one week in advance 
how much product he is to produce for us each day the 
following week. Suppliers seem to like this, as some of 
you know. We have it to the point where require- 
ment projections are 1 to 14% per cent either way. 





MERCHANDISING NEEDS: I would like to cite 


some industry needs in beef merchandising. Certainly, 
there is a need to establish improved communications 
with retailers, a need to develop a better understand- 
ing of retailer merchandising of beef. There is a need 
to broaden basic merchandising of beef to compete 


successfully with other meat products, and a need to © 


work with the industry’s “blue chip partners’—suppliers 
of foil, sauces, etc.—in related item campaigns. 


Other needs are: a merchandising staff in the field ; 
working with meat merchandisers; an advertising serv. © 


ice for retailers which will tie in with all beef promo- 
tions during the year; beef merchandising seminars for 
retailers, and an achievement award to be presented to 
retailers for outstanding original beef programs or pro- 
motions. The industry also should continue to produce 
beef point-of-sale material to satisfy retailer requests; 
encourage and participate in research necessary at the 
retailer and consumer levels; coordinate and prepare 
feature articles for the retail trade press on how retailers 
are effectively merchandising and selling beef, and make 
research findings and merchandising ideas available to 
retailers. The word “butcher,” which is repulsive to the 
consumer, should be dropped. 


First Quarter Net Down for Cudahy 


Operations of The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, were 
profitable in the first fiscal quarter ended January 28 
but were not so satisfactory as the year-earlier figures, 
R. A. Norris, secretary and treasurer, indicated at the 
company’s annual meeting in Portland, Me. 

Shareholders approved a change in the company’s 
charter that will permit Cudahy to use its cross-country 
trucks more efficiently and cut transportation costs by 
hauling goods for others on return trips. 
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Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
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SAM STEIN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 








NEW! COMPACT! 


STEIN 


BREADING MACHINE 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR 


CALL COLLECT (MAin 6-0481) 


DEPT. N-3, BOX 1523 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Consumer Looks at Meat Grading 
[Continued from page 46] 


board in the way meat is graded and represented. 

TRUST US: I brought with me to read to you a bit 
of correspondence I have had with the president of a 
national grocery chain which is better known in the 
East than it is here. He wrote an article in one of the 
national magazines entitled, “The Housewife Is My 
Boss,” or something of that sort. It illustrates the prob- 
lem that we consumers feel we have in trying to buy 
meat intelligently at the retail level, and the frustration 
that we feel because we know that grading is observed 
in most cases as merchandise passes from farmer to 
processor to retailer, but very often this grade desig- 
nation is lost when the merchandise is finally presented 
to the consumer. This correspondence relates to bacon, 
about which I hear nothing but complaints from con- 
sumers about their inability to buy the product by qual- 
ity standards. However, the president of this national 
food chain told in his article about how he went out 
and called on customers and talked to them in their 
homes about how they liked their local grocery stores. 
He was describing how he went about this, and one of 
his principles is “never to argue with them no matter 
how wrong they are.” Apparently you “don’t argue 
with a woman.” 

To demonstrate how he applied this policy, he told 
about a woman who made a very erroneous statement 
about the comparative costs of bacon in his store and 
in a competing store. This is the way he described it. 
He said, “Another young woman told me that she 
shopped with a competitor of ours because his bacon 
was 20¢ cheaper than ours. Should I have called her a 
liar? Indeed not. She had obviously made an honest 
mistake—perhaps by comparing two entirely different 
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product grades. We would have known within five 
minutes if a competitor undersold us by such an amount, 
and in another five minutes we would have met his 
price.” 

I wrote to him: “We understand how you would prob- 
ably do this, but will you please—this is a problem that 
is brought to me all the time by consumers—explain 
to me how a housewife could have told the difference? 
How would she know she is comparing different grades 
of bacon when the price varied that much?” 

He replied: “The average consumer seems to be rea- 
sonably intelligent in her comparison of the quality of 
merchandise and prices. Chain stores run specials from 
time to time. When there are identifiable brands, com- 
parison may be made easily. Private labels, however, 
may involve a little more difficulty for the consumer who 
is not familiar with them. 

“We just hope in the case of our stores that a con- 
sistent reputation for quality and fair dealing would 
cause our customers to rely upon our values over a 
period of years.” 

My feeling is that he is riding for a fall. I don’t think 
he is going to get the better-educated and the more 
seriously-interested consumers, who are more and more 
concerned about the high cost of living simply to place 
themselves in his hands and go before this multiplicity 
of merchandise much of which is wrapped in non- 
visible or “peek” packages and rely on him to give her 
a good bargain day in and day out. The consumer wants 
to be able to make a discriminating choice and she 
wants some quality guides to go by. The only thing 
that we as consumers can see that can be done to help 
us is to use meaningful, well-defined and understood 
government grades. We are for them. We will support 
them. We will urge them. I am sure you can be con- 
fident that we will fight for them. 


















this 
Symbol... 


in PROVISIONER ADVERTISEMENTS 


indicates those companies who are supplying specifica- 
tions and detailed buying information on their products 
(or services) in the 1961 Purchasing Guide—to help you 
make better buying decisions. 





Be sure to study their product information pages when 
consulting the Purchasing Guide. 


The torch symbol 
is being used by 
many of our Na- 
tonal Provisioner 
advertisers to in- 
dicate to you that 
they carry de- 
tailed product in- 
formation in the 
pages of the 196! 
Guide. Look for 
this symbol and 
let it light the 
way for you to 
better buying. 


GET THE FULL STORY 


You're undoubtedly using the Purchasing 
Guide as a matter of course when work- 
ing on buying. decisions. Why not gain 
the greatest benefit from its use by mak- 
ing it your practice to study the special 
product information pages carried by 
many of the leading suppliers to your 
industry? Sections A thru M is the place 
to look for detailed, specific informa- 
tion—the kind you need to make the 
best buying decisions. 
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Look to KOCH for Custom 








Custom work 

makes up a major portion of 

the Koch production of stainless. 
Custom fabrication need cost 

no more than the equivalent catalog 
item, and may permit economies 
that lower the cost. Custom 
fabrication lets the packer and 

a Koch engineer work together to 
design the best stainless equipment 
for the job. Labor-saving features, 
sanitation, attractive appearance, and 
durability are built into each piece of 
Koch custom stainless. Put Koch to 
work now. Send sketch or telephone 
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Meat Production Declines; Above Last Year 


Production of meat last week, with a holiday observed in the indus- 
try, decreased 8 per cent to 394,000,000 lbs. from 431,000,000 Ibs. the 
previous week. However, production last week under federal inspection 
was a shade larger than the 386,000,000 lbs. produced in the same holi- 
day period last year. Slaughter of all livestock was down for the week, 
but butchering of cattle and sheep was larger than last year. However, 
compared with a year ago, the spread in hog kill at about 75,000 animals 
was the narrowest in some time. Estimated slaughter and meat produc- 
tion by classes appear below as follows: 





Lambs, 369,561. 
Lambs, 137,677. 


Week Ended 





BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Nurtiber Prod = lard) 
M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
M's Mil. tbs. 
Feb. Be RO anc. ae craue-e da 340 204.3 1,210 167.7 
Feb. 18, i096) ... ats : 365 218.3 1,345 187.2 
Feb. i SR SVe ss aoa gis sane 317 190.9 1,285 172.1 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
M's Mil. ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. tbs. Mil. Ibs. 
Feb. DRM 6s t4 a s Sigh Hees 83 9.3 255 13.0 394 
Feb. OREN 6S ccnuorene 95 10.6 290 14.8 431 
Feb. EME 4b iowa heer sets $8 11.3 233 ay 386 


1950-61 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 
1950-61 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
ATTLE 


Cc 
Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Wen: 998 WGr ces 1,055 601 237 139 
BORED Tei o.orc-d-t 08 coats 1,050 598 240 139 
i Se ee 1,053 602 229 134 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. i} 
err) aoe ieee 2c otiooe Se 200 112 105 51 — 38.5 
RO RM Es sac seas Wace hk Sa 200 112 105 51 _ 43.0 
We le OO aca ate creawawtes ce 199 115 104 50 12.4 36.4 








USDA Launches Carcass Lamb 


Purchase Program This Week 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week announced its inten- 
tion to purchase frozen lamb car- 
casses. Purchases will be made with 
Section 32 funds, and the meat will 
be distributed to eligible institutions. 

Purchases will include U.S. Choice 
and U.S. Good grades of lamb 
carcasses in the weight ranges 
of 55 to 65 lbs. and under 55 lbs. 
Purchases will be made only from 
venders operating under federal in- 
spection in order that the meat may 
be shipped in interstate commerce. 
Venders also must be in compliance 
with provisions of the Humane 
Slaughter Act of 1958. 

The first offers were due by 1:00 
P.M. (EST), March 2, and will con- 
tinue each Thursday thereafter un- 
til further notice. Acceptances were 
made for the first week’s offers by 
telegram filed by USDA at midnight, 
March 3, and each Friday thereaf- 
ter. Deliveries under the first week’s 
offers will be made not later than 
15 days or later than 30 days after 
acceptance. 

Additional details and specifica- 
tions are included in Invitation to 
Bid No. 3 and Announcement LSD-2, 
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which are being mailed to venders 
early next week. Interested persons 
may contact the Live Stock Divi- 
sion, AMS, USDA Washington 25, 
D. C., for more information. Offers 
should be submitted to that office. 


USDA Buys More 1, 2-lb. Lard 
Last Week; None In 3-Ib. Tins 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported the purchase late 
last week of 4,512,000 Ibs. more of 
lard in its continuing program to aid 
needy families and to distribute 
product to schools participating in the 
national school lunch _ program. 
Prices paid for product packed in 1- 
lb. and 2-lb. cartons ranged from 
15.49¢ to 15.95¢ per lb. 

Offers were accepted from eight of 
12 bidders who had offered a total 
of 11,232,000 lbs. The USDA bought 
no lard packed in 3-lb. tins because 
of the unusual price differential, 
although four prospective suppliers 
had offered a total of 5,040,000 Ibs. 


Purchases last week brought to 


18,846,000 Ibs. the aggregate amount 
of lard brought through last week 
under the program at a cost of $3,- 
001,000 in Section 32 funds. Ship- 
ment will be during the period April 
3 through 29, 


USDA Buys More Pork, Gravy; 
Grand Total, 31,894,200 Lbs. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week purchased 9,330,750 
Ibs of canned pork and gravy in its 
continuing program to provide aid 
to needy families. Offers were ac- 
cepted on product at prices ranging 
from 55.87¢ to 56.49¢ per lb. 

Bids were accepted from 19 of 20 
firms which together offered a total 
of 11,705,850 lb. Bids accepted this 
week are scheduled for delivery dur- 
ing the period March 20 through 
Apirl 15. 

This week’s action brought total 
purchases to 31,894, 200 lbs at a cost 
of $17,913,000, since the start of the 
program. The purchases are financed 
with Section 32 funds. 

Offers are invited again next week 
and are due by 1:00 p.m. (EST) 
Monday, March 6. USDA will make 
acceptances by midnight Wednesday, 
March 8. 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute totaled 
136,200,000 Ibs. on February 18. This 
volume was 31 per cent below the 
197,900,000 Ibs. a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 42,100,000 lbs., or 32 per 
cent below the 61,700,000 lbs. in stock 
about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks in million pounds and how 
they compared percentage-wise with 
holdings three weeks previously and 
a year earlier. 

Feb. 18 Jan. 28 Feb. 20 


1961 1961 1960 
Stocks Pct. Pet. 
Frozen Pork: 
DD ccctacaccceuds 3.5 97 81 
ME, 6. nid ¢ arwaendccq meas 31.1 141 82 
EE csc 0445 eae 34.5 137 53 
ET fev enecssnceuaas 3.5 106 66 
oO Er reer 2.3 79 72 
ME ccd sserxinencans 2.1 95 48 
fA ee 4.4 110 59 
EE ec asoscans 7.3 111 52 
DE aac ons 4.45.6 eae 3.6 86 69 
Co eee 14.7 91 88 
Total frozen pork ...107.0 119 65 
Pork—cured, in cure: 
EAM, BONMBOS 2. ccc ccecce 6.6 90 73 
ik eee 4.0 89 105 
Hams, S.P.-D.C....... 8.3 93 88 
Picnics, S.P.-D.C. ..... 1.1 85 85 
Bellies, S.P.-D.C. .... 6.7 88 
Other cured, incure .. 2.6 113 100 
Total cured, 
TC OUNG sce ccccacwus 29.2 92 86 
Total pork prod. ........ 136.2 112 69 
Lard and RPF .......... 42.1 90 68 


PET FOOD PRODUCTION 

Canned food and canned or fresh 
frozen food component for dogs, cats 
and like animals prepared under 
federal inspection and certification 
totaled 5,451,191 Ibs. in the week 
ended February 11, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 
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Downward Revisions In Cattle Estimates Provide 
Industry With Best News In Decade, Says ANCA 


OWNWARD revisions in federal 
cattle number estimates provide 
every segment of the cattle indus- 
try with some of the best news it 
has had in more than a decade, 
officials of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association have de- 
clared. Instead of having a total cat- 
tle population of about 105,000,000 
head, as predicted during the past 
year, the nation had 97,139,000 an- 
imals on hand as of January 1. 
Although representing an increase 
of 903,000 head over the January 1, 
1960, estimate, the revised count 
clearly indicates that the rate of in- 
crease in the current cycle has been 
slowed—and is far, far below pre- 
dicted levels of growth, ANCA of- 
ficials added. Revisions in the cattle 
estimates based upon new census 
data were substantial, as predicted 


bly slower than originally indicated. 
ANCA officials emphasized in 
studying the new estimates that cat- 
tle numbers, particularly in beef 
animals, were still climbing, 
although they expressed relief that 
the rate of increase was not great. 
Although the 1960-to-1961 change 
in total cattle numbers was only 
903,000, beef cattle increased by 1,- 
148,000, offsetting the reduction in 
dairy stocks. The 1961 beef cattle 
total was 67,203,000, up from the 
revised 66,055,000 in 1960. 
Twenty-seven major states con- 
tributed to the boost in beef cattle 
numbers, while 14 others, mostly in 
the West, showed reductions from 
1960. However, 24 states, mainly of 
the deep South, were below previ- 
ous peaks established in 1953-1958. 
Leading the beef cattle boost were 


bers rose to a new high of 10,948,- 
000 from 10,574,000 in 1960. Beef 
calf numbers at 20,556,000 were up 
from the revised 1960 estimate of 
20,425,000. Heifer numbers in the 
“not-for-milk” category at 7,018,000 
were down from 7,036,000 in 1960. 


COMMERCIAL HOG KILL, LARD 

Commercial hog slaughter, lard 
yield, production, supplies and dis- 
appearance for crop years 1947-60, 
as compiled by the AMI: 


Year Slaughter Lard Yield Lard Prod. 
No. Av. Per Per Com’l. Farm 
Begins 000’s_ wt. hog ewt. Mil. lbs. 
Oct. 1 Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1947 60,514 245 31.2 12.7 1,887 396 
1948 62,600 245 33.7 13.8 2,112 368 
1949 68,876 239 «933.4 14.0 2,301 328 
1950 74,546 241 33.6 13.9 2,506 306 
1951 78,027 237 33.8 14.2 2,634 284 
1952 70,470 235 832.1 13.7 2,262 247 
1953 63,420 238 4932.0 13.4 2,028 220 
1954 70,818 239 «433.4 14.0 2,363 201 
1955 80,510 233 432.7 14.1 2,632 219 
1956 74,234 233 «32.7 «+14.0 2,426 198 
1957 71,183 234 8=31.6 13.5 2,246 188 
1958 78,150 237 «932.1 413.5 2,514 189 
1959 82,469 236 30.9 13.1 2,553 194 


1960 78,000 236 «631.0 13.1 2,425 
Preliminary for 1959, estimated for 1960. 
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1947-60 
by Dr. Herrell DeGraff, the associa- Texas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, an Million pounds) 
: 9 é A ‘ . ‘i Year Disappearance 
tion’s economic consultant, as early Missouri, Nebraska and California. Be- Oct.1  Out-  Ex- Short- Oleo Di- Non- 
‘ ‘ - . gins Stocks put ports en- rect Food 
as last October. ; Substantial drops were noted in Oct. 1 “~ we Use Uses 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Iowa, Montana, Wyoming, Florida pevid bn herd po i : by e 
economists, using the census data and Nevada. Sharp reductions from 1949 66 2,629 584 159 4 1,825 33 
gathered in November, 1959, revised previous peaks came in Montana, jg; § el8 cs) a4 a tom 3 
total livestock numbers back Florida, Mississippi, Nevada and 1952 1430 2,509 515 2490718478 
as 1953 42 2,248 456 139 6 1,626 1 
through January 1, 1956. The re- Louisiana. 1954 50 2,564 587 291 11 1,650 7 
ne . 1955 75 2,851 719 403 27 1,632 4 
vision revealed that the cattle cycle Beef cow numbers on January 1, 1956 123 21624 590 495 27 1594 3 
had hit a deeper bottom in 1957 1960, were the highest in history 1957 69 = 2,434 4593450 191,641 1 
. 1958 48 2,703 609 425 26 1,594 6 
than had been thought and that the —26,984,000 head, up 640,000 from 1959 93 2,747 717 511 60 1,449 1 
- ~13 * - . 1 92 2,600 ane oe a pidiée a 
rate of climb back was considera- 26,344,000 in 1960. Beef steer num- _ preliminary for 1959, estimated for 1960. 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS Sheep canines: 5350545 
Pork sausage, bulk (f.0.b. Chgo.) SMOKED MEATS (Lel prices quoted to manu- 24/26 mm. |..........5.23@5.35 
in 1-lb. roll ........ 34 @42 sili tient bic facturers of sausage) SO WN... oe. s sewn 4.15@ 4.25 
Pork saus., sheep ¢ prcarntgen en-au aaa Beef rounds: (Per set) PA ks eee 3.65 @3.75 
in 1-Ib. package ...... 5514 @65 Hams, to-be-cooked, (av.) Clear, 29/35 mm. ....1.35@1.55 IS/2 TAM. 6 cco s ees 2.70 @ 2.80 
Franks, sheep casing, 14/16, wrapped .......... 49 Clear, 35/38 mm. ....1.35@1.55 LC io Joe ae taniear yee 1.35@ 1.45 
a in 1-Ib. package ..... 64 @69 Hams, fully cooked, Clear, 35/40 mm. ....1.20@1.45 
ranks, skinless ....... 49 @53 14/16, wrapped .......... 50 Clear, 38/40 mm. ....1.40@1.6 
Bologna, ring, bulk ....51 @56 Hams, to-be-cooked, Not clear, 40 mm./up ‘$8@100 CURING MATERIALS 
Bologna, a.c., bulk ....41 @43 16/18, wrapped .......... 47 Not clear, 40 mm./dn 80@ 85 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 54 @59 Hams, fully cooked, Nitrite of soda, in 400-lb. (Cwt.) 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 39 @47 16/18, wrapped .......... 48 Beef weasands: (Each) bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $11.98 
Polish sausage, self- Bacon, fancy, de-rind, No. 1, 24 in./up 15@ 18 Pure refined gran. nitrate 
—— SS SRR 62 @73 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ....... 47 te Pe pe a 146@ 18 of peer SRE. A Ae 5 
ew Eng. lunch spec. . .6314@70 Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seed- : i Pure refined powdered nitrate 
Olive loaf, bulk ....... 47% @53 less, 10/12 Ibs., wrapped 44 7S. alae ek inlee ce, ee ns 
Blood and tongue, n.c. 4912 @65 Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-lb. Spec. wide, 2%4-2% in. 2.75@3.00 Salt, paper-sacked, £.0.b. 
Blood, tongue, a.c. - 47% @63 heat seal, self-service, pkg. 56 Spec. med. 1%-2% in. 1.85@2.10 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30.50 
Pepper loaf, bulk ..... 51% @67 Narrow, 1%-in./dn 1.15@1.290 Rock salt in 100-Ib. 
Pickle & pimento loaf . .451%4 @53 i ian pan owe a bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo. . 28.50 
Bologna, a.c., sliced (del’d) SPICES Beef bung caps: (Each) Sugar: 
6, 7-0z. pack. doz. ....2.77@ 3.60 Ciser, 6 0/00. 6066s 42@ 46 ee > Ae 6.33 
New Eng. lunch spec., (Basis Chicago, original bar- Clear, 414-5 inch 34@ 38 Refined standard cane 
sliced, 6, 7-0z. doz. ..4.17@ 4.92 rels, bags, bales) Clear, 4-4%4 inch 21@ 23 gran., delv’d. Chgo. ..... 9.267 
Olive loaf, Whole Ground Clear, 314-4 inch 15@ 17 Packers curing sugar, 100- 
sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. . 3.12@ 3.84 Allspice, prime .... 86 96 Ib. bags, f.0.b. Reserve, 
P.L. sliced, 6-oz., doz. . 2.97@ 4.80 resifted ........ 99 1.01 Beef bladders, salted: (Each) pk aR A eee 8.60 
P&P loaf, sliced, Chili pepper ....... ts 58 7% inch/up, inflated 22 Dextrose, regular: 
6, 7-oz., dozen ...... 2.97@ 3.60 Chili powder ....... . 58 6%2-7% inch, inflated 14 Cerelose, (carlots, ewt.) .. 7.07 
Cloves, Zanzibar ... 60 65 514-614 inch, inflated 14 Ex-warehouse, Chicago 7.32 
Ginger, Jamaica ... 45 50 Pork casings: (@er hank) 
Mace, fancy Banda 3.50 3.90 29 mm./down ........ 4.75@5.10 SEEDS AND HERBS 
DRY SAUSAGE East Indies ...... 2.75 MUSE Satis. 68s. coca 5.50@6.10 
— flour, fancy 43 a se 4.50@5.20 (Lel., Ib.) Whole Ground 
Cervelat, hog bungs ....1.08@1.10 | No.1 ............ 38 W6/98 SAM. s,s... ccc, 3.75@4.00 Caraway seed ...... 0 35 
Pe. 6 Sdses earns 60@ 62 west Indies nutmet 1.70 MONO gelte. S. oocicoe och 2.90 @3.10 Cominos seed ...... 37 42 
ne Sak in we occ 71@ 73 =. American, Mustard seed 
eee 76@ 78 ee are ee 55 Hog bungs: (Each) ER | dct accesses 20 
ee 97@ 99 Paprika, Spanish, Sow, 34 inch cut ........ @ yellow Amer. .... 20 
Salami, Genoa style ...1.11@1.13 No.1 ............ 80 Export, 34 in cut ........ 60@62 Oregano \.......... 37 46 
Salami, cooked ......... 51@ 53 Pr a pepper .... 63 Large prime, 34 in. .....46@48 Coriander, 
NS Serre 86@ 88 Pepper: Med. prime, 34 in. ...... 32@36 Morocco,.No. 1 .. 31 36 
EE recon kcuch Opn eee 1.00@ 1.02 Red, No. 1 ...... as 59 Small prime, 34 in. ...... 17@19 Marjoram, French . 34 63 
I aaa enchcp Sis. 0 ta 88@ 90 MEE <s.0.0.0s0eeepme 63 68 Middles, cap off ......... 72@74 Sage, Dalmatian, 
Mortadella............ 711@ 73 WS cnc canes 88 94 WS TONES 6062 oc ccs cock 11@12 INANE CE Pat socstes 59 66 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 























etree 
948 . 
’ 
Beef CHICAGO NEW YORK 
> up Feb. 28, 1961 March 1, 1961 
e of CARCASS BEEF BEEF PRODUCTS CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS FANCY MEATS 
the db.) 
Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) a" r P - Qel., Ib.) 
: ongues, No. 1, 100’s .. 3234 Prime steer: (cl., 1b.) /12- 
8,000 Choice, 500/600 ...... , 42 Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 291% Hinds., 6/700 ........ 52 @59 we ee 6/12-0z. ......... eS: 
1960 Choice, 600/700 ...... 41% @42 Hearts, regular, 100’s 221% Hinds., 7/800 ......... 52 @58 Beef. i selected .......... 38 
: Choice, 700/800 ...... 41 Livers, regular, 100’s 201on Rounds, cut across, Se Ee 3 
Good, 500/600 ....... 381on Livers, selected, 35/50’s 25n eee 53 @58 ee ae enna zs 
D — 600/700 ....... 38n——Tripe, scalded, 100’s 10% Rds., dia. bone, f.0. ..5314@59 Ee sere ne ae er Ss 
u settee eee eeeees 2 Tripe, cooked, 100’s ... 12% Short loins, untrim. ..74 @90 = 
lard Commercial cow ae 30 Lips, unscalded, 100’s 13 Short loins, trim. ..102 @139 VEAL SKIN OFF 
di Canner-cutter cow ... 31 Lips, scalded, 100’s 1514 1) ee Ree 1614 @20 (Carcass prices, Icl., Pag 
is~ WON see se rele ces 6 oer ae 53 @60 Prime, 90/120 ......... @64 
> Lungs, 100% ........... 634 Arm chucks ......... 41 @45 Prime, 120/150 ........ 39 @62 
i-60, PRIMAL BEEF CUTS Udders, 100’s .......... 434n Witeete ooo cece 36 @42 Choice, 90/120 ........ Sl @57 
; ie ths ge 16 @22 Choice, 120/150 ........ 49 @55 
Prime: db.) Choice calf ll wt 43 @46 
: Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) 75 @92 Choice steere vs fim ee 
Prod, we. a FANCY MEATS Carcass, 6/700 ...... oom, Se Bae: ] => 
By Armchux, 80/110 .... 38 Carcass, 7/800 ...... 43 @44% meer TTC Sap > 
lbs. tue 35/35 Ged = en Beef vores db.) Carcass, 8/900 42 @43 Good, 120/150 ......... 43 @47 
396 Briskets, (lel) ........33 @34 po on a aaa ae an vee ssa pacar ts ese pea 
Navels, No. 1 ....... 15 @1534 : nds., 7/800 ........ 49 @56 
—- Flanks, rough No. 1 1414 ie oy ree ee 131 oe > Senomes Coes er 1., Ib.) 
; ONS aaa 52 @58 bio 
306 7” Choice: ; ; Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. 27 Rds., dia. bone, f.0. ..5214@59 Prime, 35/45 .......... 38 @44 
284 Hindatrs., 5/700 ..... 5014n Short loi ; Prime, 45/55 36 @41 
247 Foreqtrs., 5/800 ..... 35 @35%4 ee oe eo oe Prime, 55/65 .......... 35 G 
220 Rounds, 70/90 Ibs... 51¥ BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS ee oe ee 38 @43 
201 Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) 63 @72— FRESH = gull aie eh Sas aman 35% @41 
9 y o SFRMIPEF ===  (- (MMF @6@@eceeecccdcoces 2 See eS 88 eee 
219 Sq. chux, 70/90 4034n muchicee. 39 @43 Choice, 55/65 .......... 35 @38 
198 Armchux, 80/110 .... 38 Canner-cutter cow meat, db.) Briskets 36 41 Good, 35/45 34 @39 
188 Ribs, 25/30 (cl) ....52 @56 oo ees 43 ae ee Good, 45/55 ......00000. 34% @38 
189 Ribs, 30/35 (cl) ....48 @51 Bull meat, boneless, j| © “*°r**eerreccs c= Good, SHER. ks 31 @36 
194 Briskets, (lel) ........ 33 @34 Do ae 4615 (Carlots, Ib.) 
175 Navels, No. 1 ....... 15 @15% Beef trimmings, Geed steer: 4 Choice, 35/45 : 37 @42 
Flanks, rough No. 1 1414 75/85%, barrels .... 331% oe 5/600 ....... 41%@42% Choice, 45/55 ..........34 @40 
»P Good (all wts): 85/90%, barrels ....37 @38 areass, 6/700 ....... 42 GSS = Choled, S8/E9 4. 20. 32 @37 
eer 49 @50 Boneless chucks, ma Vee @ ou 
, 0 Clr Peer 43 cone QU @ 
Briskets ..00.0.10.132 @ga Beef cheek meat, ——. Menno ogg 
Non i ee eee 47 @50 trimmed, barrels .... 3314n flank off .......... 50 @57 (Carlots, Ib.) 

Food rains. Gama. 59 @62 Beef head meat, bbls. 29n Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..51 @58 Steer, choice, 6/700 43° @45 
Uses eee oes Veal trimmings, Short loins, untrim. ..53 @58 Steer, choice, 7/800 Ret @43% 
6 boneless, barrels ....40 @41 hd loins, trim. ... a : = oa — — -..-40 @42 
18 lanKs .............. a eer, g » 6/ ~--.40 @41 

1 | ae eee Beet: 47 @55 Steer, good, 7/800 ....40 @42 
33 COW, BULL TENDERLOINS VEAL SKIN-OFF Arm chucks .......... 38 @43 Steer, good, 8/900 ....39 @42 
23 C&C grade, fresh ~~ lots, Ib.) (Carcass prices, Icl., Ib.) 
8 pes ; og gag tenes r @ -4 Prime, 90/120 ............. 59@60 
: Cow, 4/8 Ibe... = oa Prime, 120/150 ............ 58@ 60 
; Cow, 5 Ibs./up ........ 90 @98 pone bt 4 ssencspynss a PHILA. FRESH MEATS Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 
3 Bull, 5 Ibs./up ........ 90 @98 Ge. wit. 47@49 Feb. 28, 1961 PHILADELPHIA: dcl., Ib.) 
1 Commercial, 90/190 ....... 40@42 : Loins, reg, 6/12 -...- Oe 
2 - 7 PRIME STEER: dcl., Ib.) Loi 12/16 @ 
UG ONIOO” oie cs. 05.5: 32@34 ee oins, ree, 1a/16 ....44 ess 
11 CARCASS LAMB CU WIND oscscscesasaves 25@ 27 eee 45%4@46% = Boston butts, 4/8 ....37 @40 
- satis oo Fides re hee ig @46 Spareribs, 3 lb./dn. ..39 @41 
ounds, flank o ore @57 Hams, sknd., 12/14 ...44144 @47 
Prime, 35/45 Ibs. ...... 38 @42 BEEF HAM SETS Loins, full, untr. 53 @55 Picnics, s.s., 4/6 ....30 @33 
Ax Prime, 45/55 Ibs. ...... 38 @42 Ribs, 7-bone ......... 55 @59 Picnics, s.s., 6/8 30 @32 
Prime, 55/65 Ibs. ...... 35 @38 Insides, 12/up, Ib. ..... 53% @54 Armchux, 5-bone ....40 @42 Bellies, 10/14 ........ 27 @29 
= Choice, 35/45 Ibs. ...... 38 @42 Outsides, 8/up, Ib. ....52 @52% Briskets, 5-bone ......33 @37 NEW YORK: == del., Ib 
a Choice, 45/55 Ibs. .....- 38 @42 Knuckles, 7%4/up, Ib. ..52% @53 "p Loi * g/12 ....44 @50” 
- Choice, 55/65 Ibs 35 @38 — Se eee a a wk. en 
435 Good, all wts. .......34 @40% n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked qu sae = oe Hams, sknd., 12/16 1.43 @3t 
" 100d, Serer 2 » b-bid, a- Carcass, 7/900 ....... 43 @45 ams, sknd., 12/16 ..43 @51 
3.75 Rounds, flank off ....52 @55 Boston butts, 4/8 ....37 @42 
ie Loins, full, untr. ....48 @52 Spareribs, 3 Ib./dn. ..39 @48 
De Loins, full, trim ..62 @68 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES gn lla 51 @55 CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland Armchux, 5-bone ....40 @42 PORK PRODUCTS 
4 FRESH BEEF (Carcass) Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Briskets, 5-bone ...... 33 @37 
wt.) Choice, 5-600 Ibs. ....... $41.00 @ 42.50 2.00 @ 43.00 50@44 GOOD STEER: - 
1.98 Choice, 6-700 Ibs. ...... 40.00 @ 41.50 *40.30@43.00 *1100@ 43.00 Carcass, 5/700 ....... 42% @44 Hams, skinned, 10/12 ..4612@481%4 
Good, 5-600 Ibs. ......... 39.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00@42.50 Carcass, 7/900 ....... 00% Hee, oe — 
5.95 Good, 6-700 Ibs. ......... 38.00 @ 39.50 38.50 @ 40.00 40.00 @ 42.50 Rounds, flank off ...52 @54 i a —s 
ail Stand., 3-600 Ibs. ........ 37.50@39.00  38.00@40.00 — 37.50@39.00 ee a ee... SC Se ee a 
. oins, full, MM. wcces a S C/G TB. nce eee ly 
cow: Hite, 7benes.. . 6.6 5< <8 46 @50 Pork loins, boneless .. 65 
).50 Commercial, all wts. ..... 31.00@34.00 31.00@34.00 34.00 @ 36.00 Armchux, 5-bone ....39 @41 Shoulders, 16/dn. ..... 301% 
Utility, all wts. 31.00 @ 33.50 30.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @35.00 Briskets, 5-bone ..33  @37 (Job lots, Ib.) 
3.50 aged ‘ wasuunee 28.00 @ 30.00 31.00@ 33.00 COW CARCASS: WOR INGRD 6 ccd eeancas 22 
. ft er .00@ 40. 38.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 40.00 Comm’l., 350/700 ....32 @34% Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s 75 
5.33 FRESH CALF: Utility, 350/700 ...... 3114 @34 Lem 9 — Scans 11% @12 
¥ / eet, s.c., | A 11 
267 Choice, 200 Ibs./down ... 48.00@50.00 None quoted —_43.00@ 45.00 enn ae = pine pein we . 
ood, s./down ..... 46.00 @ 48.00 48.00 @50.00 42.00 @ 44.00 - 
? 60/90 Ibs. ....... nq. 46@48 OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 
60 LAMB (Carcass): 90/120 Ibe. ....<.:. 53@56 48@50 (Carcass carlots, cwt.) 
Prime, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 38.00@41.00  37.50@41.00 36.00 @39.00 120/150 Ibs. ...... 53@56 47@50 Omaha, March 1, 1961 
07 Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 37.00 @39.00 35.00@38.00 None quoted LAMB CARC:: Ch.&Pr. Good Choice steer, 6/700 ..$40.75@41.25 
q r - 
39 Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 38.00 @ 41.00 37.50@41.00 36.00 @ 39.00 Ce ee 41@44 37@40 Choice steer, 7/800 .. 39.25@39.75 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 37.00 @ 39.00 35.00 @ 38.00 None quoted 45/55 lbs. ........ 37@42 34@37 Choice steer, 8/900 .. 38.25@38.50 
Good, all wts. ........... 36.00 @39.00 36.00 @ 39.00 35.00 @ 38.00 55/65 Ibs. ........ 34@39 33@38 = — ne — bee. 39.25 
oice heifer, 5/ - @39.25 
ar ~~ FRESH PORK: (Carcass) (Packer style) (Packer style) (Packer style) CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE Good heifer, 5/700 ... 36.25@36.50 
35 135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted None quoted 32.00 @ 33.50 s Cow, ce & util. + 28.50@ 30.00 
42 Lones: MATERIALS—FRESH — rg —, Paces 41.50 @ 42.00 
: Pork trimmings: (Job lots) ork loins, 12/16 ..... none qtd. 
ss REMC srsrotsiniart aaa vee 46.00 @ 49.00 49.00 @ 54.00 46.50@ 52.00 40% lean, barrels ....17 @1712 Bost. butts, 4/8 ..... 2.00 
P OMIM. 6 5 00)s't alunos 46.00 @ 48.00 46.00 @ 50.00 46.50 @52.00 50% lean, barrels .... 19 Hams, sknd., ........ none atd. 
PICNICS: al ee 80% lean, barrels .... 40 Denver, March 1, 1961 
36 4- 8 Ibs cuaeente b= ceesiih be 00@ sea P a ee gla Choice steer, 1/800 39:30 
Mt wbrcdvie-diapie:ccnece : A 4 x -00 @ 38. or! ead meat ....... Choice steer, 7/800 .. 39.50 
63 HAMS: = = = . - Choice steer, 8/900 .. 38.50 
m med, barrels Good steer, 6/800 ... 39.00 
66 = me. IO EE Coe AE 45.00 @52.00 47.00@55.00 48.00 @ 54.00 Pork cheek meat, Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 38.50@ 38.75 
RCS a Re 43.00 @ 50.00 44.00 @ 50.00 46.00 @52.00 untrimmed__............. 35 Cow, weep .cccccces none qtd. 
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PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, March 1, 1961) 








SKINNED HAMS BELLIES 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen F-F.A. or fresh Frozen 
eer i ere 48 _. Sewer eee Ot ee 9 
44@44% . ee 44 ne, ME ee BPE Fis twalae 30n 
rt | ee 41% eee ee ik, Oe: 29 
a) \oeeeaneawn _ 6 eee 41 Serer tg. Serer 28 
Eee ree 39% 264% ...... | Lee 2614 
ORI oy. See 39 ere rere Ot eee 26 
IED. 5 wines Soe PE S500 454% 3714 BO As ovaloune aw SOI Scvacecasen 25 
ere ee 3614 
I een 25/30 ........ 3612 D.S. BRANDED BELLIES — 
| Repo 55/Up; S818... 00 3434 ee 20/25 ......... 
WM. ascewsoaad rd an 
PICNICS - A., froz., fresh D.S. clear 
re ee rr Jk 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 3720022 25/30 |... 2... 22n 
wesc eeeeeees 4/6 .......--.27 19) 1.0... 30/85 «2.2 .....19n 
25@25%_ ...... 6/8 -25@ _ 1” rer i ery 18n 
veces eeeees 8/10 ........-27M 161%)... ...... 40/50 ........15% 
rere i) Sere a 
26n.......f.f.a. 8/up 28 in ....26 FAT BACKS 
larree 2s in ....n.q. 
” ne arn ae. ‘ Frozen or fresh Cured 
FRESH PORK CUTS oon ree errs a. eee Te. 99 
RY ~ Ste acanasvias S| eee 12% 
Job Lot CarLot 12n ........... ik eee 13% 
a Loins, 12/dn ........ 40 MN Saccncans be, Se 135% 
eae Loins, 12/16 ...... 39% I3n ........... B4/16 2... 660 14% 
SEP RE SS Loins, 16/20 ........ 39 oo, COT 4 1534 
Doge sckin eS ee Ms EET suisse 15% 
— er ee eee 32 SO. Senteaaedea DEO skwesiee 1534 
_ Sere A pt ers. 32n — 
aaa Butts, 8/up ..... 32n OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
37@38 Ribs, 3/dn ........ ee Frozen or fresh Cured 
pee oats ON Se eT 16........Sq. Jowls, boxed ....n.q. 
ERY Ribs, 5/up ........ 214% 13%... Jowl Butts, loose ..13%n 
a-asked, b-bid, n-nominal it oe ree Jowl Butts, boxed ..n.q. 
LARD FUTURES PRICES CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 


@rum contract basis) 
Add %¢ to all prices ending in 
2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 1961 


Open High Low Close 
Mar. 13.70 13.92 13.60 13.70b 
May 13.30 13.42 13.22 13.40b 
July 13.37 13.40 13.32 13.35b 
Sept. 13.30 13.40 13.30 13.35b 


Sales: 2,000,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Feb. 23: Mar., 166; May, 198; July, 
148, and Sept., 18 lots. 


MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1961 


Mar. 13.90 13.90 13.85 13.85a 
May 13.60 13.70 13.55 13.55b 
July 13.55 13.72 13.55 13.57a 
Sept. 13.60 13.60 13.57 13.57a 


Sales: 2,120,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., Feb. 
24: Mar., 165: May, 191; July, 149, 
and Sept., 18 lots. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 1961 


Mar. 13.70 13.95 13.70 13.95b 
May 13.45 13.70 13.42 13.67 
July 13.57 13.62 13.42 13.60 
Sept. 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 

Sales: 2,800,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Mon., 
Feb. 27: Mar., 161; May, 198; July, 
150, and Sept., 19 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 1, 1961 


Mar. 13.75 13.75 13.60 13.60a 
May 13.40 13.62 13.10 13.10b 
July 13.35 13.42 13.15 13.17a 
Sept. 13.25 13.30 13.20 13.20a 


Sales: 5,320,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 
Feb. 28: Mar., 160; May, 185; July, 
150, and Sept., 19 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAR, 2, 1961 
Mar. 13.45 13.45 13.35 13.35 
May 13.00 13.10 12.95 12.95b 
July 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.95 
Sept. 12.75 12.75 12.60 12.75 

Sales: 2,400,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., 
Mar. 1: Mar., 112; May, 170; July, 
149, and Sept., 24 lots. 


94 


Stocks of drummed lard 
in Chicago were reported 
in pounds by the Board of 
Trade, as follows: 


Feb. 24, Feb. 26, 

1961 1960 
P.S. lard (a) 4,000,000 5,120,274 
P.S. lard (b) 400,000 320,650 
D.R. lard (a) 2,322,898 1,359,225 
D.R. lard (b) 80,000 1,826,281 


TOTAL LARD 6,802,898 8,626,430 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1960. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1960. 


SLICED BACON 
Sliced bacon production 
for the week ended Febru- 
ary 11, amounted to 18,- 
735,845 Ibs., according to 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of shortening 
and edible oils, as reported 
to the Institute of Shorten- 
ing and Edible Oils totaled 
453,582,000 Ibs. in January. 
Of this volume, 205,318,- 
000 Ibs., or 45.2 per cent 
were shortening and 123,- 
500,000 Ibs., or 27.3 per cent 
were salad or cooking oils. 
Shipments of oleomarga- 
rine oils and/or fats totaled 
124,764,000 lbs., or 27.5 per 
cent of the total. Ship- 
ments in January, 1960, 
amounted to 410,399,000 
Ibs. of edible oils. 





MINUS MARGINS ON LIGHTER HOGS WIDER 

(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Markdowns on pork, taking effect at speedier rate 
than the declining trend on the animals, was largely ac- 
countable for the setbacks in cut-out margins on the 
two lighterweight classes of hogs this week. Meanwhile, 
moderate gains on cuts from heavy porkers helped some- 
what to narrow out the wider minus margins on that 


class of hogs. 


—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— —240-270 Ibs.— 
Value Value Value 
————$— LA, 
per percwt. per percwt. per per cwt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. cwt. fin. 


alive yield alive yield alive yield 


eT eer $12.64 $18.02 $11.85 $16.49 $11.55 $16.11 
Fat cuts, lard ......... 5.71 8.18 5.73 8.07 5.42 7.46 
Ribs, trimms., etc. ... 2.19 3.13 2.03 2.84 1.89 2.64 
Coat. OF BOGE .6s5. 560% 18.12 18.04 17.69 
Condemnation loss .... .09 .09 .09 
Handling, overhead .... 2.64 2.40 2.18 
TOTAL, COBOL .occcccees 20.85 29.78 20.53 28.71 19.96 27.72 
TOTAL VALUE. ..6 <1. 26.54 29.33 19.61 27.40 18.86 26.21 
Cutting margin ...... — 31 — 45 — 92 —1.31 —1.10 —1.51 
Margin last week — .27 — 41 —.71 —1.01 —1.37 —1.85 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 

Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
BBD, CAFTONB. ..on.cccecscceve 18.00 @ 20.00 16.00 @ 20.00 15.00 @ 18.50 
50-lb. cartons & cans ...... 16.50@ 17.25 16.00 @ 19.00 None quoted 
TNE: Ss iiscancsd vo.cg ees . 16.25@17.00 15.00 @ 17.00 13.50 @ 15.50 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 

Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


RT Ce rere $16.50 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 

cubes, f.o.b. Chicago .... 16.87 
Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 

LOB. CHIGRMO 62.0002 2ceces 18.00 
Leaf, kettle rendered, 

drums, f.o.b. Chicago .... 17.50 
ARID 66d ivi6 0-5-0 k eke 17.25 


Standard shortening, 
North & South, delivered 21.50 


Hydrogenated shortening, 
N. drums, del’vd. .. 21.75 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 

D.R. rend. 50-lb. 

cash loose tins 

tierces (Bd. (Open 

(Bd. Trd.) Trd.) Mkt.) 

Feb. 24 ..13.65n 12.75 15.25n 
Feb. 27 ..13.82n 13.00 15.50n 
Feb. 28 ..13.95n 13.00 15.50n 
Mar. 1 ..13.60n 12.87 15.25n 
Mar. 2 ..13.35n 12.37 15.00n 


Note: add %¢ to all lard prices 
ending in 2 or 7. 


n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 
HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Feb. 25, 1961, was 16.1, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 16.4 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 12.6 a 
year ago. These _ ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.116, $1.116 and 
$1.108 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 


MUIR oak otk & lars 8 4:5 12% @125¢n 

SOUCMCAS 8. ww ccs 12%a 

CRE aes 12%a 
Corn oil in tanks, 

fen. Decatur ...... 163g @ 1614 
Soybean oil, 

Pe MRED ofsicicie's 5.0 «-< 12.80n 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. 

Pacific Coast ........ 113%4a 
Peanut oil, 

fe ee 14a 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest, West Coast 1% 

NUD flee lawns o's 9.079 ex 1% 
Soybean foots: 

Po Acer 1% 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 
White dom. veg., solids, 


30-Ib. cartons ...... 2514 
Yellow quarters, 

30-lb. cartons ....... 271% 
Milk churned pastry, 

750-Ib. lots, 30’s ..... 2512 
Water churned pmer. 

750-lb. lots, 30’s ... 2414 
Bakers, drums, tons ... 21 

OLEO OILS 

Prime oleo stearine, 

WE Bede ted benese% 1234 
Extra oleo oil (drums) 17 
Prime oleo oil (drums) 1634 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 
Feb. 24—Mar., 14.82b-83a; May, 
14.95-96; July, 1504-06; Sept., 14.73- 
77; Oct., 14.25-28, and Dec., 14.02. 
Feb. 27—Mar., 15.30; May, 15.48- 
47; July, 15.47-48; Sept., 15.04; Oct., 
14,50-54, and Dec., 14.28b-30a. 
Feb. 28—Mar., 15.1lb-15a; May, 
15.20; July, 15.30-27; Sept., 14.85- 
86; Oct., 14.25-29, and Dec., 14.12. 
Mar. 1—Mar., 14.53; May, 14.61- 
59; July, 14.65-68; Sept., 14.13-10; 


-Oct., 13.57-55, and Dec., 13.32b. 


Mar. 2—Mar., 14.44b-48a; May, 
14.58-60; July, 14.69-68; Sept., 14.24 
22; Oct., 13.58, and Dec., 13.38b-40a. 


a-asked, b-bid. 
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BY-PRODUCTS ...FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ammonia, bulk 6.50n 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


EES he Ue Sede tea a eae ae os 7.00n 
(ES recente ser ea 6.75n 
Se ereoere Teor 6.50n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $87.50@ 95.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 85.00@ 90.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 87.50@ 95.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk ... 85.00@ 90.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ....... 125.00 @ 130.00 
Steamed bone meal, 50-Ib. bags 
(specially prepared) 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 


100.00 
95.00 


per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *4.00@ 4.25 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia .. {6.50@ 6.75 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit protein ... 1.60n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.55n 
High test, per unit prot. ...... 1.50n 
GELATIN AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock, (gelatin), ton ....... 15.00 
Jaws, feet (non gel), ton ...... 2.00@ 4.50 
Ce ee eee 4.00@ 8.00 
Pigskins (gelatin), Ib. (cl) ..... 8@ 8% 
Pigskins, edible (cl .. 16@ 18% 


ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil, dried, 

Gat, MMSE, CON 2. cscccces 60.00@ 80.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 65.00@ 70.00 
Cattle switches, piece ......... 1@ 2 
Winter processed (Nov.Mar.) 

gray, lb. 15@ 17 
*Del. midwest, tdel. mideast, n—nom., a—asked 


| TALLOWS and GREASES 





Wednesday, March 1, 1961 








Decided strength was evident in 
the inedible tallow and grease mar- 
ket late last week, as the consumers 
raised their bids fractionally. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow traded at 6%¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago, with bids out for more. 
Special tallow and B-white grease 
sold at 6144@634¢, and No. 1 tallow 
and yellow grease at 6@6%¢, all 
c.a.f. Chicago. Edible tallow traded 
at 1034¢, f.o.b. River. Edible tallow 
changed hands at 1044¢, f.o.b. Den- 
ver. Bleachable fancy tallow was 
sought at 734@7¢, c.a.f. New York. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 7@7%¢, caf. New Orleans. 
Choice white grease, all hog, met 
buying interest at 916¢, c.af. New 
York, and it was offered at 934¢. 
Yellow grease met buying interest 
at 634¢, also New York, and special 
tallow was bid at 6%¢, c.a.f. East. 
Some more B-white grease sold at 
614¢, and also at 63¢¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 

The medium and low grades of in- 
edibles continued to show firmness 
at the new week got under way. 
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The Dupps Co. GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


Prime tallow was bid at 65¢, and 
special tallow at 63¢¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 
Bleachable fancy tallow was still 
bid at 6%¢, c.af. Chicago, and of- 
fered at 7¢. Edible tallow changed 
hands at 1044¢, f.o.b. Denver, and 
later, additional tanks moved at 
1034¢, f.0.b Denver. Prime tallow 
sold later at 65g¢, and special tallow 
at 63¢¢, c.a.f. Chicago. Several tanks 
of edible tallow traded at 1134¢, 
delivered Chicago. 

On Tuesday, some _ bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 744¢, c.a.f. New 
Orleans, and some special tallow 
sold within the range of 6%@642¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago. Yellow grease traded 
at 6%%¢, c.a.f. New York. A few more 
tanks of bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 6%¢, c.af. Chicago. Producers 
and consumers of edible tallow were 
around %4¢ apart as to prices at 
which trading could proceed. 

In moderate trading at midweek 
bleachable fancy tallow sold at 6%¢, 
prime tallow at 65s¢, special tallow 
at 63g¢, and some off special tallow 
moved at 6%4¢, all c.af. Chicago. 
Edible tallow changed hands at 
11%¢, c.a.f. Chicago, and Chicago 
basis, several tanks involved. A few 








5 GREAT 


DUPPS 
COOKERS 


The Dupps No. 5 Drive Space Saver 
Cooker features a trouble free, simple yet 
ruggedly efficient drive. This gear reducer 
can be used with any standard electric 
motor. The Dupps No. 5 Drive occupies 
20% less plant space. 


Remember, Dupps has a cooker to fit 
every requirement. 


Write for full information 











more tanks of bleachable fancy tal- 
low sold at 74%¢, c.a.f. New Orleans. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: Edible tallow, 11¢, f.o.b. 
River, and 11%¢, Chicago basis; 
original fancy tallow, 74%¢; bleach- 
able fancy tallow 6%¢; prime tallow, 
65g¢; special tallow, 63¢¢; No. 1 
tallow, 64¢, and No. 2 tallow, 5\¢. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
834¢; B-white grease, 6%g¢; yellow 
grease, 64g¢, and house grease, 534¢. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 
New York, March 1, 1961 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
$5.50 per unit of ammonia. Wet ren- 
dered tankage was listed at $5.75 
per unit of ammonia and dry ren- 
dered tankage was quoted at $1.55@ 
1.60 per protein unit. 


U.S. Inedible Animal Fats 
Output Doubles In 1951-60 


Production of inedible tallow and 
grease in the United States more 
than doubled in the decade 1951- 
60, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Output of the 
commodities increased from 2,300,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1951-52 to a record 
3,500,000,000 Ibs. in 1959-60, a rise 
of more than 50 per cent. 

Most of the increase moved into 
export. Shipments outside the U. S. 
rose from 700,000,000 Ibs. to 1,700,- 
000,000 Ibs. in the 10-year period. 
Farmers in the U. S. produce about 
half of the world supply of inedible 
tallow and grease, and this country 
exports about two-thirds of the ton- 
nage that moves in world trade. 

Leading foreign customers of these 
U. S. products are Italy, Japan and 
the Netherlands, in that order. Col- 
lectively, they received 55 per cent 
of U. S. shipments in 1959-60. Other 
good outlets are Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, France, West Germany, Po- 
land, Union of South Africa and 
Egypt. 

Growth in U. S. production of 
animal fats is associated with the 
uptrend in livestock slaughter. Ren- 
dering and meat packing industries 
are the principal producers. In re- 
cent years, meatpackers accounted 
for about 33 per cent of total U.S. 
inedible tallow and grease produc- 
tion and renderers 61 per cent. 

Soap will continue to be the larg- 
est consumer of tallow and grease 
in the U. S. While some further 
drop in the market outlet is likely 
in the next few years, usage may 
level off at around 700,000,000 Ibs. 
Synthetic detergents are expected 
to continue to displace soap, but at 
a much slower rate than in the 
past decade. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 





BIG PACKER HIDES: Sales to- 
taled about 70,000 pieces last week, 
including bookings to packers’ tan- 
ning subsidiaries. A car of Austin 
light native steers sold at 191¢. 
Some St. Paul light native cows sold 
at 17¢, or 4%¢ higher. A car of light 
average St. Joseph production also 
sold 42¢ higher at 20¢. Heavy native 
cows traded early in the week at 
121%4¢. Later, one car of Northern 
production sold %¢ higher at 13¢. A 
car of Fremont steers, light average, 
brought 1144¢. Butt-brands and 
heavy Texas steers sold steady as 
did Colorado steers at 9e¢, 914¢ 
and 9¢, respectively. 

On Monday, the only reported 
trading involved light average heavy 
Texas steers at 10¢. On Tuesday, 
most selections sold %¢ higher. Riv- 
er heavy native cows, also some 
Northern’s, sold at 1342¢, and some 
Northern-River branded cows sold 
at 1212¢, all 4¢ higher. A couple of 
cars of butt-brands sold %¢ higher 
at 11142¢, with a car late at 12¢. On 
Wednesday, heavy native steers sold 
%¢ higher at 12¢, River, and at 
12%¢, low freight point. Colorado’s 
sold %¢ higher. A few sales of 
heavy native cows were noted at 
13%¢, steady with Tuesday’s ad- 
vance. Late in the day, a car of 
Northern light native cows sold %¢ 
higher at 174¢. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The Midwestern small 
packer market was firm the past 
week, but some sellers raised their 
prices sharply, resulting in a stymied 
trade. However, 60/62-lb. allweight 
natives moved mostly at 12144.@13¢, 
on plumps and mediums, with some 
offerings noted up to 14¢. With light 
hides tight, the 50/52’s were firm at 
154%@16¢, but plainer kinds were 
available for less. Bulk of the lock- 
er-butcher 54/56’s sold at 12@1214¢, 
with 50/52’s going at the outside 
price. Renderers of 54/56-lb. average 
were quoted at 11@1114¢, and 50/52- 
Ib. No. 3’s at 9@944¢, f.0.b. shipping 
point. Choice Northern trimmed 
horse hides were nominal at 7.00@ 
7.50, f.0.b. shipping point, as were 
ordinary lots at 4.50@5.00. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Big packer Northern light calf was 
quoted at 5242¢. Heavy calf last sold 
in volume at 571¢. River kips last 
sold at 45¢. Some Evansville product 
was available this week at 50¢. Some 
Southeastern overweights sold at 
35¢, with River product nominal at 
36¢. Slunks were offered at 2.00, 
f.o.b. plants. Small packer allweight 
country calf was quoted at 28@30¢, 


as were allweights kips at 23@24¢. 

SHEEPSKINS: Trading continued 
draggy in shearlings, with the bulk 
of the Northern-River No. 1’s mov- 
ing at .80@1.00. No. 2’s moved spar- 
ingly at .50@.65. Southwestern No. 
1’s ranged from 1.25(@1.30, and No. 2’s 
met little demand at .80@.85. River 
fall clips held steady at 1.50@1.65, 
while Southwestern stock was nomi- 
nal at 1.75. Midwestern lamb pelts 
were easy at 2.35@2.45, per cwt., 
liveweight. Full wool dry pelts con- 
tinued nominal at .18. Pickled lambs 
were quoted at 6.00, and sheep at 
7.00 per dozen. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
Mar. 1, 1961 1960 

Let. native steers .. 191en 2in 
Hvy. nat. steers ...12 @12% 13 @13% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers ..21 @22n 23n 
Butt-brand. steers ... 10% 11% 
Colorado steers ..... 914 lin 
Hvy. Texas steers ... 10l%n 1lM%n 
Light Texas steers .. 174en 19n 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers . 19n 21n 
Heavy native cows ..1342,@14n 15 @15% 
Light nat. cows ..... 17% @19 19 @2In 
Branded cows ...... 12% @13% 13144 @14% 
Native bulls ........ 914 @10n 11% @12%on 
Branded bulls ...... 814@ 9n 10% @11%n 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 57l¥on 56n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 52len 55n 
Kips, Northern native, 

it | arerererr 45n 46n 

SMALL PACKER HIDES 

STEERS AND COWS: 

Gerenee.. BVE. oescces 12% @13n 124% @13n 
50/52-Ib. avg. ....... 15% @16n 17 @17\n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 

Calfskins, all wts. ..40 @42n 42 @45n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..33 @34n 35 @38n 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
at GR eae .80@ 1.00 1.75@ 2.10 
Se Serer 50@ .65 1.40@ 1.50 
OT SONOS. os t-5,05.5-68 .18n -25n 


Horsehides, untrim. 
Horsehides, trim. ... 


7.50@ 8.00n 12.00@12.50n 
7.00@ 7.50n 12.00@12.25n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Friday, Feb. 24, 1961 


Open High Low Close 
Ape... IB 16.00 15.77 15.87b- .95a 
July ... 15.65b 15.98 15.90 15.85b- .93a 
Oct. ... 15.65b 15.90 15.90 15.81b- .9la 
Jan. ... 15.50b news Ree 15.75b- .87a 
Apr. ... 15.40b 15.60n 


Sales: 41 lots. 
Monday, Feb. 27, 1961 


Apr. ... 15.96 16.19 15.96 16.05b- .10a 
July ... 15.96 16.20 15.95 16.05b- .10a 
Oct. . 15.85b 16.10 16.10 15.95b-16.10a 
Jan. ... 15.75b See esas 15.90b-16.05a 
Apr. ... 15.60b 15.94 15.94 15.90b-16.00a 


Sales: 39 lots. 
Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1961 


Apr. ... 15.95b 16.50 16.12 16.48b- .50a 
July ... 16.05 16.50 16.05 16.48b- .52a 
Oct. . 16.10 16.40 16.10 16.43b- .50a 
Jan. ... 15.95b "sa cree 16.35b-  .45a 
Apr. ... 15.85b = 16.15 16.15 16.30b- .40a 


Sales: 55 lots. 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Apr. ... 16.35b 16.72 16.50 16.59 

July ... 16.50 16.80 16.50 16.55b- .60a 
Oct. . 16.50 16.75 16.50 16.55b- .60a 
Jan. ... 16.40b 16.55 16.55 16.48b- .58a 
Apr. ... 16.41 16.41 16.41 16.43b-  .55a 


Sales: 91 lots. 


Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Apr. ... 16.64 16.64 16.51 16.51 
July .. 16.55 16.60 16.52 16.54 
Oct. ... 16.50b 16.60 16.57 16.50b- .57a 
Jan. ... 16.45b oes er 16.42b-  .52a 
Apr. ... 16.40b 16.42. 16.42 16.38b- .47a 


Sales: 41 lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Cornell Professor’s Research Could Help 
Instill New Life in New York Sheep Industry 

New York state’s sheep industry may be able to come 
up out of the doldrums as the result of a research 
project conducted by a Cornell University professor. 
Prof. Warren Brannon of the New York State College 
of Agriculture said a change in the traditional method 
of feeding lambs could mean a substantial increase in 
income for the industry. 

“Conventionally, lambs are born before the grazing 
season starts in the spring. After grazing poor-quality 
pasture all summer and fall, the lambs are finally sold 
in December when prices are lowest,” he stated. 

Brannon’s research project showed, however, that 
lambs fed a complete, specially-prepared pelleted 
creep feed reach market weight an average of 66 days 
earlier and can be sold during the summer months 
when lamb prices are higher. For the past five years, 
lamb prices have been highest in May and June and 
have declined to a low point in December, he noted. 

To conduct the experiment, four farmers who had 
unprofitable sheep operations in 1959, cooperated with 
Brannon during the 1960 lamb-raising season. The farm- 
ers divided their flocks, feeding half the lambs as usual 
on pasture and the other half on the pelleted feed. Av- 
erage number of lambs raised by each farmer was 200. 

Average cost of the pellets eaten by each lamb up to 
marketing time was $4.20. Cost of feeding the lambs 
raised conventionally was $3.66. However, the lambs 
fed the pellets reached market weight during a higher 
lamb price season and were sold for an average of $18.36 
compared to $16 for the lambs raised conventionally 
and sold later, Brannon said. 


See 16% Increase In Canada’s Spring Pig Crop; 
December 1, 1960, Hog Count Down From 1959 
The regular Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey in 
December, 1960, indicated a 16 per cent increase in Can- 
ada’s 1961 spring pig crop. The number of sows expected 
to farrow during December-May, 1961, was estimated at 
636,400, compared with 548,000 a year earlier. Hog prices 
have been relatively high and hog-feed price ratios have 
been unusually favorable. The 1960 spring pig crop was 
21 per cent below 1959, while the 1960 fall pig crop of 
4,150,000 was 10 per cent smaller than a year earlier. 
The bureau estimated there were 5,526,000 hogs on 
Canadian farms on December 1, 1960. This was 14 per 
cent below the 6,417,000 on hand the previous year. In 
June, 1960, hog numbers were 20 per cent below June, 
1959. The December total, while still well below a year 
earlier, indicates that there has been a moderate re- 
covery in hog prouction. Canada’s hog slaughter rose 
sharply in January to 641,456 from 433,276 last year. 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 56 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts of livestock at 56 public mar- 
kets, for years, 1960 and 1959, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 





A CALVES- 
Salable Total Local Salable Total Local 
receipts receipts slaughter receipts receipts slaughter 
Year: ’60 ..16,503,490 19,010,556 9,051,976 2,564,477 3,135,416 1,184,281 
bmg *59 ..16,471,886 19,060,117 8,931,548 2,599,256 3,263,739 1,149,454 
- av. 
(1955-59). .17,937,701 21,099,372 11,089,355 3,315,889 4,351,453 2,124,644 
F ————_H0G: —SHEEP AND LAMBS— 
Year: 60 + -22,906,121 30,928,764 20,670,614 7,427,728 12,528,176 6,013,258 
=. 59 ..25,516,758 34,750,612 23,386,696 7,860,868 12,978,799 5,982,188 
» av. 
(1955-59). .24,079,973 33,4v0,740 23,459,052 7,796,171 13,552,367 6,473,359 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
February 28, were reported by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 















































HOGS: N.S. Yds. Chicago Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1 
180-200 $17.50-18.00 ————_ $18..25-18.50 
200-220 18.00-18.15 $18.00-18.50 18.25-18.50 
220-240. —.... 18.00-18.15 18.00-18.50 18.25-18.50 
U.S. No. 2: 
180-200. 17.50-18.00 
200-220 18.00-18.15 18.25-18.50 
220-240 18.00-18.15 ——— 18.25-18.50 
240-270. ..... 17.50-18.00 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 =... .$17.75-18.00 $17.75-18.00 17.75-17.85 17.75-18.00 
220-240 = .... 17.50-18.00 17.50-17.75 17.75-17.85 ————— 17.75-18.00 
240-270 ... 17.25-17.75  17.25-17.50  17.35-17.75 17.25-17.75 
270-300 =.... 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.50 17.25-17.50 17.00-17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
180-200 .... 17.85-18.35 17.75-18.50 17.50-18.00 17.50-18.00 18.25-18.59 
200-220 ... 17.85-18.35 18.25-18.50 18.00-18.25 18.00-18.50 18.25-18.50 
220-240 =.... 17.75-18.35 17.75-18.40 18.00-18.25 18.00-18.50 18.25-18.50 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 = .... 17.75-18.15 17.85-18.00 17.50-18.00 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
220-240 ... 17.50-18.15 17.50-18.09 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
240-270 «+. 17,.25-17.85 17.25-17.75 17.50-17.75 17.25-17.75 17.25-17.75 
270-300 = .... 17.00-17.50 17.25-17.50 17.25-17.50 17.00-17.75 17.00-17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-290 =... :17.85-18.25  17.50-18.25 17.50-18.00 17.00-17.75 17.75-18.00 
200-220 ... 17.75-18.25 18.00-18.25 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.25 17.75-18.00 
220-240 ... 17.60-18.25 17.50-18.00 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.25 17.75-18.00 
240-270 . 17.35-18.00 17.25-17.75 17.50-18.00 17.50-18.00 17.25-17.75 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 .... 17.00-17.25 
270-330 -. 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.25 16.75-17.00 
330-400 .... 16.25-17.25 16.00-17.00 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.00 
400-550 .. 15.50-16.75 15.00-16.50 15.75-16.75 16.00-16.75 16.25-16.75 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 .. 27.25-28.25 26.75-27.59 26.50-27.25 ———— 
1100-1300 27.00-28.25 26 50-27.25 26.50-27.25 ——— 
1300-1500 25.00-28.25 25.00-27.00 24.75-27.25 ———— 
Choice: 
700-900 ..... 25.00-26.50 25 0-26.50 
900-1100 .. 25.00-26.75 24.50-27.59 24.75-26.75 24.75-26.75 25.00-26.50 
1100-1300 ... 24.75-26.75 24.00-27.25 24.25-26.75 24.25-26.75 24.75-26.25 
1300-1500 . 24.25-26.25 23.00-26.75 23.00-26.50 23.25-26.50 23.75-25.75 
Good: 
700-900 ..... 22.50-25.00 22.25-24.50 22.25-25.00 22.25-25.00 23.25-25.00 
900-1100 .... 22.75-25.25 22.25-24.50 22.25-25.00 22.25-25.00 23.00-25.00 
1100-1300 ... 22.00-25.25 21.50-23.75 22.25-25.00 21.50-24.75 22.75-25.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 19.00-23.00 19.50-22.25 19.00-22.25 18.50-22.25 18.50-23.25 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 17.00-19.25 18.25-19.50 17.00-19.50 17.00-18.50 17.00-18.50 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 26.00-26.25 25.75-26.50 25.75-26.50 
Choice 
700-900 ..... 24.00-26.00 24.00-26.00 24.00-25.75 24.00-26.00 23.75-25.50 
900-1100 . 23.75-26.00 24.00-26.00 24.00-25.75 23.50-26.00 23.75-25.75 
Good: 
600-800 ..... 21.75-24.25 ———— 21.25-24.25 21.00-24.00 22.25-23.75 
800-1000 .... 21.50-24.25 21.50-24.00 21.25-24.25 21.00-24.00 22.00-23.75 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 21.50-24.25 19.50-21.50 18.00-21.25 18.50-21.00 17.50-22.25 
Utliity, 
all wts. .. 21.25-24.25 15.50-19.50 17.00-18.00 17.00-18.50 16.50-17.50 
COWS, all wts. . 
Commercial 16.00-17.00 15.25-16.75 15.75-16.50 15.25-16.00 15.50-16.00 
Utility . 15.00-16.50 15.00-16.50 15.00-16.00 14.75-15.50 15.00-15.50 
Cutter . 14,00-15.50 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.50 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 
Canner . 12,00-14.00 12.75-14.50 13.50-14.25 13.50-14.50 13.00-14.00 
BULLS (Yrls., Excl.) All Weights: 
Commercial  18.00-20.00 17.00-20.50 17.00-19.00 16.00-18.50 17.50-19.00 
Utility . 17.50-20.00 17.50-20.50 17.00-19.50 16.50-18.50 18.00-20.00 
Cutter . 15.00-17.00 17.00-19.00 15.50-18.00 15.50-16.50 16.00-17.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr. .. 35.00 31.00 ee 28.00 28.00-34.00 
Std. & gd. . 19.00-30.00 19.00-28.00 -—————__18.00-25.00 18.00-30.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. Down): 
Choice . 23.00-25.00 23.00-25.00 
Std. & gd. . 15.00-23.00 18.00-23.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 lbs. Down): 
Prime .. 18.00-18.50 17.75-18.00 17.00-17.50 ———— __17.00-17.50 
Choice - 16.50-17.25 16.50-18.00 16.50-17.25 16.25-17.25 16.50-17.50 
Geo@  ..... 15.00-16.75 ————_—115.75-16.50  15.00-16.25 -————— 
LAMBS (105 lbs. Down, shorn): 
Prime oo — 16.75-17.00 16.50-17.00 
Choice 17.00 16.00-17.00 16.00-16.50 15.75-16.75 16.40 
Good ..... 16.00-17.00 15.50-16.00 14.75-16.00 ————— 
EWES: 
Gd. & ch. .. 5.50- 6.50 6.50- 7.50 3.50- 5.00 5.75- 7.75 6.00- 7.00 
Cull & util. 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 7.00 4.00- 6.00 5.00- 7.00 4.00- 6.00 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, Mar. 1— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 


BARROWS . GILTS: Cwt. 


U. S. No. 1, 200/220 $17.40@18.25 
U.S. No. 1, 220-240 17.40@18.10 
U.S. No. 2, 200-220 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 2, 220-240 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 2, 240-270 16.60@17.50 
U.S. No. 3, 200-220 16.85@17.60 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240 16.85@17.60 
U.S. No. 3, 240-270 16.25@17.25 
U.S. No. 3, 270-300 15.60@16.70 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200-220 17.25@18.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220-240 17.25@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200-220 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220-240 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240-270 16.50@17.45 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270-300 15.90@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 15.85@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 17.00@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 16.50@17.50 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 15.50@ 16.80 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 15.00@ 16.30 
U.S. No. 1-3, 400-550 14.00@14.80 


Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last’ Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 


Feb. 23 ... 64.000 61,000 76,000 
Feb. 24 ... 67,000 36,000 63,000 
Feb. 25... 23,000 12,000 34,000 
Feb. 27 ... 73,000 100,000 81,000 
Feb. 28. 69,000 63,000 76,000 
Mar. 1... 65,000 52,000 63,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ......$24.00@26.00 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.00@25.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@16.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@15.75 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 16.50@18.50 
Vealers, gd. & ch. .. 24.00@29.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. ... 19.00@23.00 

7 a & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 200/240 none qtd. 
U.S. No. 3, 220/240 17.65@17.75 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 17.00@17.25 


U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 18.25@18.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 18.25@18.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 18.25@18.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 17.50@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 17.75@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.75@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.75@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.50@18.10 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
i A eee 16.75 @ 17.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 16.50 @ 16.75 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 16.00 @ 16.50 
LAMBS: 
Choice & prime .... 16.50@17.25 
Gd. & ch., shorn .. 16.00@16.50 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 


Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Feb. 28, 


were as follows: 

CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$23.00@25.00 
Steers, std. & gd. .. none qtd. 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 22.50@25.00 
Cows, utility ...... 15.00 @ 16.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@15.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/260 18.50@ 18.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 190/250 18.25@ 18.65 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/265 18.00@ 18.50 


290/310, U.S. 2, ... 17.25 

350/400, U.S. 2-3, - 16.50@17.00 
LAMBS 

Choice & prime .... 17.00@17.50 

Ga. & ch., shorn ... none qtd. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $25.00 @ 27.00 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 25.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@25.00 


Cows, util. & com’l. 14.00@16.00 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@15.00 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00@19.00 
VEALERS: 


Choice & prime .... 36.00@37.00 
Good & choice . 28.00@35.00 
Stand. & good . 20.00@ 28.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1, 180/200 18.50@18.75 
U.S. No. 1, 200/220 18.65@18.75 
U.S. No. 3, 200/220 17.85@18.00 
U.S. No. 3, 220/240 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 17.25@17.75 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 16.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 18.35 @ 18.65 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 18.35@ 18.75 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 18.25@18.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 18.00@ 18.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.75@18.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 17.50@17.85 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 18.00@18.35 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 18.25@18.35 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 18.00@ 18.35 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.50@18.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

16.50 @17.00 

- 16.00@17.00 


15.50 @ 16.50 





17.50 @ 18.00 
. 16.00@18.00 


Choice & prime .... 


Good & choice 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.00 @ 26.50 
Steers, good ...... 21.50 @ 25.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@25.25 


Cows, util. & com’l. 15.25@17.00 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@15.75 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00@18.50 
VEALERS: 

Good & choice ..... 22.00 @ 30.00 

Calves, gd. & ch. .. 19.00@24.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 200/220 18.10@18.25 


U.S. No. 220/240 18.00@18.25 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 17.50@18.00 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 17.25@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 17.75@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 18.00@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 18.00@18.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 17.25@17.85 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.85@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.75@18.15 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.75@18.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270/330 Ibs. ........ 16.75 @17.50 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 16.50@ 17.25 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 16.25 @ 17.00 
LAMBS: 
Choice & prime .... 16.50@18.00 
Good & choice . 15.50@17.25 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Lou- 
isville on Tuesday, Feb. 28, 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt. 


Steers, gd. & ch. ..$23.00@25.00 
Steers, std. & gd. .. 21.50@23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@24.00 


Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@17.00 
Cows, can.-cut. .... 10.00@13.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 18.00@19.50 
VEALERS: 
Choice 36.00 
Good & choice ..... 30.00 @ 35.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@25.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 190/230 18.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/230 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 190/240 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 3, 240/260 17.25@17.50 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 


270/350 lbs. ........ 15.25 @ 15.50 

400/600 Ibs. ........ 14.75@ 15.00 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 18.50@19.00 

Good & choice . 17.00@ 18.50 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 


week ended February 25, 


1961, (totals compared) as 


reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Boston, New York city area! .... 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ......... 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. 
NOIR 5 wu cits swe cinatidses os 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? ............ 
ee Sa ene ere 
Sioux City-So. Dakota area‘ .... 
RNC 'ora'e aes Gra-e mists afeys, wis. 61 
Kansas City 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............ 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 
EA ES er 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area’ .. 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .. 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas* .. 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ..... 
GRAND TERED onc ciscccces 
TOTALS SAME WEEK 1960 


Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. “Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, IIl., 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison and Watertown, S. Dak, 
‘Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. Includes Birming. 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., 


and Thomasville, Ga., 
and Vallejo, Calif. 


Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
10,138 8,939 42,258 33,417 
7,630 1,977 26,738 3,639 
17,134 2,859 127,987 13,413 
16,247 6,066 42,152 
25,846 17,910 96,166 
9,902 1,077 67,084 
21,049 = wn nee 83,410 
38,409 130 69,444 
LS aoc 34,408 3... 
28,832 8,102 260,348 
5,247 1,946 0.974 = iw. a 
7,912 3,200 33,403 
17,611 706 38,564 
9,332 2,568 14,722 
19,276 214 15,020 
23,030 1,587 20,022 
6,541 265 13,820 
279,266 57,546 1,046,520 232,151 
264,338 68,748 1,122,832 


and St. Louis, Mo. 4In. 


Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. 


steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Feb. 18, compared with 
same week in 1960, as reported to the Provisioner by 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS LAMBS 
STEERS CALVES Grade B Good 
All wts Gd. & Ch Dressed Handyweights 


Calgary $19.95 $21.35 $19.95 
Lethbridge . 18.85 21.35 21.50 
Edmonton 19.50 20.65 27.30 
Regina ..-- 18.75 21.25 28.75 
Moose Jaw . 19.00 21.00 21.75 
Saskatoon... 20.00 21.00 30.00 
Pr. Albert .. 19.30 20.65 25.75 
Winnipeg 20.65 21.99 31.72 
Toronto 22.00 23.00 35.87 
Montreal 23.20 23.30 32.25 


paid for specific grades of 


1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
$22.00 $17.44 $26.10 $17.70 $16.35 


22.00 17.25 26.12 18.00 16.30 
30.50 17.45 26.15 17.35 16.30 
29.50 17.00 26.00 -ooe §«=6 
22.50 16.40 25.75 inne coves 
32.00 17.10 26.40 16.00 ocell 

aes 16.50 25.50 ---. 1608 
33.47 18.25 26.75 18.27 18.00 
33.50 21.18 28.50 23.25 21.50 
32.80 22.00 29.49 19.50 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga., 
Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla., 


Week ended Feb. 25 (estimated) . 


SC rere 3,100 21,100 


Dothan, 
week ended Feb. 25: 


Cattle and Calves Hogs 





Week previous GIE GAVE) i... cccccscccccccce 3,894 22,272 
Corresponding week last year ................ 3,325 19,803 
CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Feb. 18, compared: 


Week Same 
ended week 
Feb. 18 1960 
CATTLE 
Western Canada 20,071 19,920 
Eastern Canada _ 15,517 16,120 
Po eee 35,588 36,040 
HOGS 
Western Canada 41,077 67,139 
Eastern Canada _ 63,454 73,282 
Totals ....... 104,531 140,421 
All hog carcasses 
graded ....... 116,991 154,357 
SHEEP 
Western Canada 3,796 2,995 
Eastern Canada 3,307 2,385 
co ere 7,103 5,380 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 


markets, week ended Feb. 25: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Ang. 3,200 2,125 150 
Stockton 1,050 100 850 250 
N. P’tland 1,825 300 1,950 625 


Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Feb. 24, with comparisons: 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 

date 187,500 287,100 98,100 
Previous 

week 


Same wk. 
1960 185,700 315,500 


200,500 293,000 114,000 
84,500 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 41st st, 
New York, market for the 
week ended Feb. 25: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable 129 9 none none 
Total, (incl. 

directs). 1,170 87 15,460 5,370 
Prev. wk.— 

Salable 153. 13 none _ none 
Total, (in 


cl. 
directs) 1,307 13 12,292 5,395 
*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 
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“Ask your Baltimore Spice salesman 
about MASTER Electronic Scales.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 14 CURES... 








to meet your every requirement 


Fifty years ago the curing standard for the 
meat industry was Heller’s Freeze-Em Pickle 
process. And today, those who still produce the 
finest, old fashioned, country cured hams, con- 
tinue to use Heller’s ‘‘'Freeze-Em Pickle.”’ 

As time marched on, the industry demanded 
a faster cure so as to operate with a reduced 
inventory. To meet this demand Heller pro- 
duced its now famous ‘**Quick Action Pickle.’’ 
This cure contains salt, dextrose, sodium ni- 
trite, and sodium nitrate—plus potassium 
nitrate (saltpetre) which makes it different 
from most other cures. 

For those who needed a fast cure, omitting 
potassium nitrate, Heller formulated ‘‘Schnell 
Salz’’—the same as Quick Action Pickle, except 
that the saltpetre was eliminated. It is a mod- 
ern cure, proportioned and sized so as to fully 
utilize each ingredient in minimum time. 


Again the meat industry wanted curing time 
reduced ... to 24 hours. So Heller produced 
‘Ultra High Speed Cure,’’ providing for the 
ana packer maximum color fixation in a single 

ay. 


Now with curing time reduced to 24 hours... 
Heller was asked to help improve the holding 
quality of color in ham and bacon. After inten- 
sive research and study, the packing industry 
was offered a new (patented) curing formula 
containing calcium lactate and lactic acid— 
added to a balanced blend of salt, sugar, sodium 
nitrite and sodium nitrate. 

This new product was named Heller’s ‘tLac- 
tate Cure’’—the only formula to provide the 
quality that permits hams and bacon to cure in 
fastest time and retain richer red color—longer. 

For the locker plant and small sausage kitch- 
en operator that wants to avoid storing large 
quantities of different ingredients, or the time 
required to carefully weigh and mix curing com- 
pounds with salt and sugar. . . Heller developed 
two complete cures. Heller’s ‘‘'Custom Cure,”’ 
long famed for producing rich red, lasting color 
and pleasing flavor, is complete—nothing to 
add, weigh or mix—a cure. adaptable to every 
type of meat product. And Heller’s “Southern 
Brown Sugar Cure’’ which imparts. the added 
mouth watering taste and aroma of brown 
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sugar—also a complete cure with nothing to 
add, weigh or mix. 

A more recent development in bacon cures 
came about with the introduction of sodium 
cyclamate to replace sugar. Now, bacon cured 
with Heller’s ‘‘Single Strength’’ and ‘tDou- 
ble Strength Cure with Sodium Cyclamate’”’ 
offers these advantages: cooks to a golden brown 
with a clean sweet flavor, resists burning or 
charring, leaves pan clean, leaves cleaner fats. 

Shortly after sodium cyclamate was devel- 
oped for use in bacon cure, saccharin as a sub- 
stitute for sugar proved to have the same 
advantages as those derived from sodium cycla- 
mate with the added feature of being much 
more economical. As a result, Heller’s *‘Single 
Strength Cure with Saccharin’’ was created 
to meet all of the requirements of a cyclamate 
cure ... and at a lower cost. 

For specific requirements, Heller has formu- 
lated many specialty cures: Heller’s ‘tAscor- 
bate Cure,”’ particularly for corned beef, pro- 
ducing a genuine corned beef flavor and a beau- 
tiful cherry red color throughout, even in the 
surface exposed to the air; Heller’s ‘tBacon 
Cure,’’ most effective in machine pumping— 
and complete, with nothing to add; Heller’s 
‘DeLuxe Cure,’’ as the name implies, a fancy 
cure containing monosodium glutamate for use 
in fancy cured meats—and for curing turkey 
and other poultry before smoking; Heller’s 
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**Double Strength Cure’’ for low cost of 
curing ingredients—a balanced cure requiring 
only half the quantity—a reduction in cure cost 
up to 40%. 

All Heller Cures are Microsized—an ex- 
clusive Heller process that assures complete, 
faster solubility—no film, suspended matter or 
sediment ... and a quality guaranteed by crit- 
ical laboratory controls that produce uniform, 
predictable results. 

If you would like to improve the quality of 
your cured meats... let us suggest the cure to 
do the best job for you. Ask for free usable 
samples of these superior cures. 


B. HELLER 
& 
COMPANY 


PURITY . INTEGRITY . UNIFORMITY 


3925 S; CALUMET AVE. 
CHICAGO 15, ILL. 











ANOTHER LARGE 


SMOKEHOUSE INSTALLATION /y ATM&3§ | 


The design of Atmos Smokehouses is based on 
what our customers indicate they want today, as 
well as what they believe they will want in the 
future. These smokehouses are able to handle any 
product, from small cocktail franks on up to the 
largest and most difficult to process. They are 
flexible in operation and thoroughly dependable. 
Furthermore, Atmos’ service helps keep them in 
continuous operation. Through faster cycles and 
greater yields, Atmos saves money for customers 
... not only now, but year after year. 





Money is—despite its popularity—a widely misunderstood com- 
modity. As a tool of business, it needs to be sound, dependable 
as much as any other tool, in order to provide predictable per- 


formance year after year. Sound money is indispensable for 
prosperity, for national strength, and for the return of economic 
integrity in this country. 


New Atmos Smokehouses and Processing Cabinets recently 
installed at Sinai Kosher Sausage Corp., Chicago, Ill. 





All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives— 


Canadian Inquiries to: Eastern States Representative: 


& McGruer, Fortier, Meyers, Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, 

A MK Yr S e Montreal Canada (LA 5-2584) Brooklyn, N.'Y, (Main 5-648) 
+ per ori i estern States Representative: 

m Le arse aga Le Fiell Co., 1469 Fairfax 

e & Hamburg 4, W. Germany San ra 24, Calif. (ATwater 2-8676) 

& South Central and Latin American Inquiries to: 7 py ay he eng oo on eae 

Griffith Laboratories S. A., Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 

a Apartado #1832 Monterrey, (ATwater 5-2675) 


N. L. Mexico 


Southern States Representative: 

1215 W. Fullerton Ave. @ Australian Representative: J. Robert Jensen 
. =e Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 914 Carmel Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois & Brunswick N, 10, Victoria, Australia Corpus Christi, Texas (Ulysses 2-5922) 


EAstgate 7-4240 









KILL HOGS FAST, CHEAP 
UP TO 60 PER HOUR WITH... 


Pe = rs 











Nitrite of Soda 








BOSS) CRADLE RESTRAINER 
is U.S.P. tiie sie Sinai ehiabios elt: BAMA bentiig oF 


hogs and puts your plant in compliance. After hog 
enters Restrainer, (left above) the entrance gate is 
closed. The weight of the hog drops the floor when 
the lock is released, wedging the hog between the __ 
sloping sides of the Restrainer. While restrained, = 
the hog is stunned electrically—then immediately 
ejected from the Restrainer (right above) to a 
sticking or shackling table. 

Ask for detailed literature on the Boss Cradle Restrainer, 

Boss Restraining Conveyor and Boss Electric Stunner. 








SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISION 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y 











WHE Cénccnnade BUTCHERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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Now you 
4 and hold bacon color with 


FROM MERCK RESEARCH— 
Cherry-Red Bacon Color That 
Remains Stable At Point Of Sale 


Merck Research has come up with a sure 
way to achieve maximum cure color 
development and stability in bacon. It is 
done with Neo-Cebitate at optimum use 
levels approved by the M.1.D. 


Commercial trials in cooperation with a 
leading packer prove that Neo-Cebitate 
substantially improves the development of 
initial cure color. Furthermore, this desirable 
cherry-red bacon color holds up 
considerably longer under normal showcase 
lights at point of sale. 


The practical advantages of this research 

to you, your customers and the consumer 
will make you want to try Neo-Cebitate in 
bacon soon. You need no special equipment 
and can obtain optimum results with your 
own bacon processing method by following 
the special procedures developed by Merck. 
For details, ask your Merck Representative 
or write directly to Rahway for Technical 
Service Bulletin FP-26. 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


aie isa ered trademark of Merck & Co., INC, 
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FOR PACKERS—Better initial cure color and greater color 
Stability help you build repeat sales, cut returns, increase 
consumer preference for your brand, upgrade your product 


‘and enable you to use open face packaging. 


FOR RETAILERS—Give your customers good cherry-red 
bacon that holds its color at point of sale. It is what retailers 
want because it has greater consumer appeal, needs less 
stock rotation, looks good longer. 
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STAY AHEAD 


OF COMPETITION 
HERE’S HOWE: 


HOWE REFRIGER- 
ATION works in so 


many fields — where 


COMPRESSOR ASSEMBLIES 
Capacities to 60 H.P. 


compressor and com- 
ponents have vastly 
different jobs to do — 
that experience gained 


in one field often 





helps solve problems 


POLAR CIRCLE COILS 
For freezer storage as well 
as normal temperature 
work 


in other fields. 


HOWE’S broad and 
long (48 years) ex- 
perience is one way 
our engineers can help 
you stay ahead of 
competition. Let us 
demonstrate the value 


of this specialization 





HOWE COMPRESSORS 
For every size load and 
application. 5 to 150 tons 


by bringing you more 
efficient operation and 
better profits. I¢ pays 
to know HOWE! 





WRITE FOR 


LITERATURE HOWE 3-Fan UNIT COOLERS 


For heavy duty, high tonnage 
blast freezing, freezer storage 


HOWE: 


ICE MACHINE CO. 





2823 MONTROSE AVE. 
Distributors in Principal Cities « Cable: HIMCO Chicago 
COMPRESSORS © ACCUMULATORS © CONDENSERS 
UNIT, BRINE COOLERS © SURGE DRUMS ° VESSELS 
FIN AND PIPE COILS © FLAKE ICE MAKERS © RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


















“ATLAS 


Certified Food Colors 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


CHERRY RED SHADES 
Light, Medium and Deep 


“Hercules” Repoline * “Hercules” Casiline 
VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 


Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 
Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 
tant information for food processors. 





4. sg sine pene naags an oft ae Pore 


ericas, New York 13 
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FOSTER BROS. 


FORGE TOUGHENED 


Siler 
oLine Cutlery 


READY TO USE 





SEND FOR NEW CATALOG AND PRICES 





Order from your dealer or direct from 


COLUMBIA CUTLERY CORP. 


225 Lafayette St—New York 12, N. Y. 
Phone CAnal 6-6007 
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First Major 
Improvement in 
Meat Hangers 

in the past 50 years! 


the 
EDGEMAR 


FORGED STEEL 


HANGER 





/ 


7 
tts revolutionary: 


STRONGER—By actual test will hold over 
3,000 Ibs. 


ECONOMICAL—Made from light forged 
steel, about /2 weight of conventional models. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


PLEASING DESIGN 


This Hanger is doing the job—thousands in 
use throughout the U.S. 


Available in 9”-12” sizes 
black, orange or galvanized 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EDGEMAR CO. 


MEAT INDUSTRY EQUIPMENT 
701 Hurlingame 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Emerson 9-8217 
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Nature builds enticing aroma and flavor 
into spice plants such as this, but bring- 
ing them to perfection for a sausage 
maker’s use is another matter. This is the 
art of the spice grinder .. . an art based 
on experience, technical personnel and 
an array of equipment that would sur- 
prise many customers. Proper grinding 
takes a specific type of mill for pepper, 
another for cassia, others for herbs, still 
others for ginger, nutmegs, etc. It takes 
know-how to operate the grinding ma- 
chines properly and in gauging the types 
of grinds that will suit specific spices and 
specific needs. Important also in the 
grinder’s services today are various labo- 
ratory analyses for quality control, the 
ability to formulate blends precisely, 
special storage and cleaning facilities, and 
a reliable inventory which eliminates the 
need for lengthy storage by the customer. 
Through these “arts” of the professional 
spice grinder, spices reach their full 
seasoning potential, and the sausages they 
flavor reach their highest degree of qual- 
ity. 


You Cont Improve on Nature 


AMERICAN 
SPICE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


JNdSTWs 


ee 


82 Wall St, N.Y.5. 
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Quinton Holland, Goldring chief engineer at control panel. CONTRACTOR: Jennings Refrigeration, Inc., Los Angeles. 


KRACK BUILDS ONE OF 


world’s largest unit coolers! 


SHIPS 6 WEEKS AFTER ORDER! 
Custom-made unit has 110,000 CFM CAPACITY! 


When the Goldring Packing 
Co., fast growing Los Angeles 
meat processing concern, built a 
new lamb chilling room they were 
faced with a refrigeration prob- 
lem—to secure equipment with 
enough cooling capacity to hold 
a 50 x 120 ft. room at a constant 
34°F. Ceiling mounted units were 
out, because of lack of clearance 
between the conveyor system 
and ceiling. 


A large custom floor unit was the 
answer and through Pacific 
Metals Co., western KRACK 
distributors, the order was placed 
with Refrigeration Appliances. 
The completed unit measures 
37’ x 12’ x 5’ and was shipped 
just six weeks after the order was 
received. The unit is built in 
two sections, each delivering 
55,000 cfm. Automatic defrost is 
alternated every 24 hours. 


Whatever your refrigeration problems are, you can depend on KRACK 
—for units that deliver SAFETY-MARGIN RATING—for QUICK 
DELIVERY on standard and custom units. 


REFRIGERATION 


APPLIANCES, INC. 





Manufacturers of Freon or Ammonia, 
Recirculated, Flooded or Direct 
Expansion Heat Transfer Equipment 





“BL” BULLETIN § 





(Se 


Unit required two trucks for shipping. 
Here one-half of unit leaves Refrigera- 
tion Appliances plant at Chicago. 





Opening in wall of new addition at 
Goldring Packing Co., Los Angeles 
permits entry of each half of the huge 
Krack refrigeration units. 











MAIL t REFRIGERATION APPLIANCES, INC. 
COUPON , 909 W. Lake St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
FOR Name 
INSTALLATION § Firm Pe 
STORY & gf tides 





Zone State_ 
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BLUEPRINTS of new $1,000,000 addition to Neuvhoff Brothers Packers, Inc., 


The Meat Trail... 





Dallas, Tex., are discussed by brothers (I. to r.) Joe Neuhoff, secretary and 
treasurer; Henry Neuhoff, jr., president, and John D. Neuhoff, vice presi- 
dent. Expected to be completed by July, 1961, new five-story, 50,000-sq-ft. 
building will provide additional shipping, storage and beef cooling facili- 
ties for the Dallas operation. New building marks the fifth major expansion 
for Neuvhoff Brothers since the Dallas company was founded in 1932. 





JOBS 


W. W. McCatuivum, president of 
John Morrell & Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointments of Dr. 
Exxiot S. Cuir- 
TON as vice pres- 
ident and direc- 
tor of research 
and Dr. W. L. 
BROWN as assist- 
ant vice presi- 
dent and director 
of technical re- 
search. McCal- 
lum also an- 
nounced that Dr. C. E. Gross, who 
has been manager of research, plans 
to retire from the company. In his 
new position, Dr. Clifton, who joined 
Morrell as an economist in 1955, will 
coordinate all phases of the firm’s 
research activities, including market 
research, operations research and 
technical research. He will head- 
quarter at the company’s Chicago 
office. Dr. Clifton received the Ph.D. 
degree in agricultural economics 
from Iowa State University in 
1951. Before joining Morrell, he was 
an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology at 
Iowa State University. Dr. Brown, 
who joined Morrell as research food 
technologist in 1956 and since 1957 


DR. CLIFTON 
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has been assistant manager of re- 
search, received the Ph.D. degree in 
food microbiology from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1956. Dr. Gross, 





DR. GROSS 


DR. BROWN 


who will continue to work with Mor- 
rell on a consulting basis after he 
leaves active employment, has re- 
quested an early retirement to en- 
able him to enter the teaching pro- 
fession at the university level. 


Grorce C. Hormann has been re- 
elected president of North Side 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
third consecutive year. His late 
father, JoHn, had been president of 
the firm for 25 years. Ropert G. Hor- 
MANN, a son of the current president, 
was elected second vice president, 
and LAwrENCE VoGEL and WILLIAM 
MALL were re-elected vice president 
and treasurer, respectively. North 
Side Packing is undergoing a $350,- 
000 plant remodeling and expansion 





program and plans to obtain federal 
inspection when finished. 


MarsHatt S. Huneness has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
The Braun Brothers Packing Co., 
Troy, O., announced ALAN J. BRAUN, 
president. Hungness goes to Troy 
from Cudahy, Wis., where he had 
been general superintendent of Pat- 
rick Cudahy, Inc., for the past eight 
years. Before joining Patrick Cuda- 
hy, Hungness served at the Madison, 
Wis., plant of Oscar Mayer & Co. 
While with Oscar Mayer, he prog- 
ressed from a laborer to plant su- 
perintendent in 17 years. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, has 
appointed KENNETH W. BrupbErR as 
manager of its 
meat packing 
plant in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and 
named WILLIAM 
B. JONES to suc- 
ceed Bruder as 
manager of the 
packing plant at 
Winona, Minn. 
The new San 
Antonio manager 
fills the post oc- 
cupied since 1955 by GLENN R. GeEr- 
MAN, who is retiring after 35 years 
with the company. German, who 
joined Swift at Kansas City, Kan., 
also has held managerial posts at 
Watertown, S. D.; Winona, Minn., 
and Columbus, O. Bruder, who has 
been with Swift since 1933, headed 
the beef, lamb and veal department 
at San Antonio and served as man- 
ager at Hallstead, Pa. and Lake 
Charles, La., before going to Winona 
as manager. The new Winona mana- 
ger, Jones, joined Swift 27 years ago 
at South St. Joseph, Mo., later serv- 
ing at San Francisco, in the plant 
auditing department at the Chicago 
general office, as auditor at Nash- 





G. R. GERMAN 





K. W. BRUDER 


W. B. JONES 


ville, Tenn., and in the manager’s of- 
fice at Los Angeles. For the past 
three years, Jones has been on the 
staff of vice president E. D. Fietcu- 
ALL in Chicago. Swift also announced 
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DINNER MEETING of Chicago Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat ,. 
Purveyors, Inc., on February 14 attracted 50 members to Chicago's oon 
Ivanhoe Restaurant. Highlighting the meeting were talks by Lee Slott, 
Stock Yards Packing Co., and Eric Heilbron of Heilbron and Sayell As- 
sociates, Inc., on the subject of “Cash Flow as a Management Prob- 
lem."" Many management facets such as credit control, inventory con- 
trol and capital expenses were discussed. LEFT: Mel Salomon, president, 
Allen Bros. Packing Co., Inc., informs group of management workshop 
conference to be held March 18-19 at The Drake Hotel, Chicago, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Pur- 
veyors, of which Salomon is a regional vice president. UPPER LEFT: Ro- 
bert MacKimm, president of Chicago purveyors and of MacKimm Bros., 
Inc., moderates question and answer period. UPPER RIGHT: Harry L. 
Rudnick (left), association secretary and counsel, who is also secre- 
tary of the NAHRMP, and Eric Heilbron talk to attentive group. 





the appointment of Witt1am W. Siz- 
BOLD as auditor of the Evansville 
plant, succeeding A. J. MayHan, who 
was transferred to the general of- 
fice. Siebold has been a traveling 
auditor working out of the general 
office at Chicago. 


A management reassignment at 
Memphis Packing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., a division 
of Armour and 
Company, Chi- 
cago, has result- 
ed in the ap- 
pointment of 
Dwicut G. KoE- 
NIG, a veteran of 
29 years’ service 
with Armour, as 
manager of the 
Memphis opera- 
tion. Harry P. 
ScuuLtz has been named general 
sales manager and F. W. Porter, 
comptroller. Koenig, who goes to 
Memphis from Armour’s meat pack- 
ing operation at Milwaukee, where 
he had been general manager, suc- 
ceeds R. W. Manx as Memphis plant 
manager. Additional personnel in- 
volved in the reassignment are the 
following managers, who will be in 
charge of the company’s various de- 
partments: D. H. Winson, fresh pork; 
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D. G. KOENIG 


K. C. Nettus, beef; R. L. Smrrtn, 
sausage, and Eart A. REYNOLDS, JR., 
smoked meats. W. E. Fioyp will be 
assistant sales manager of route sales 
and E. C. Norsvut, assistant sales 
manager of product sales. 


The Meat Inspection Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the pro- 
motion of Dr. 
KENNETH P, Mirt- 
CHELL to a super- 
visory position at 
the Chicago MID 
station. Dr. Mit- 
chell goes to 
Chicago from 
Omaha, Neb. 
where he origi- 
nally joined the 
MID in 1957. A 
native of Axtell, Kan., Dr. Mitchell 
was graduated from Kansas State 
University in 1943 with the degree 
of doctor of veterinary medicine. 


PLANTS 


A construction project costing 
about $250,000 has been undertaken 
by the Schaake Packing Co., Ellens- 
burg, Wash. Plans call for a 117-ft. x 
128-ft. structure with concrete slab- 
on-grade foundation and floor, con- 





DR. MITCHELL 


crete block walls and built-up flat 
roof. The main floor will provide 
space for an office, work area, cooler 
and freezer. A 24-ft. x 76-ft. mez- 
zanine on one side will be used for 
storage, comfort rooms and office. 


Plans for a $250,000 addition to the 
plant of Mid-South Packers, Inc., 
Tupelo, Miss., have been announced 
by I. W. Spicer, president. Accord- 
ing to Spicer, the new two-story ad- 
dition will contain more than 20,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, including more 
cooler, shipping and office space. 
Spicer said the company has been in 
need of cooler space for some time 
and meat currently is being shipped 
to several distant points for cooling. 
This will mark the second expan- 
sion of the plant within a year. In 
late 1960, Mid-South started proc- 
essing canned meat products in ad- 
dition to its regular meat items. 
Spicer reported that the company’s 
sales amounted to $20,070,461 in fis- 
cal 1960, an increase of about 15 per 
cent over the 1959 year. The firm 
slaughtered 233,707 hogs and 35,676 
cattle last year. Mid-South is Lee 
County’s largest single industry, em- 
ploying 506 persons. The company 
has 201 shareholders, of whom 107 
are employes. In‘ addition to presi- 
dent Spicer, officers are: FERRELL 
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Spicer, vice president; Topp AGNEw, 
secretary treasurer and plant mana- 

ger, and W. C. Mappox, assistant 

secretary-treasurer. 


; A two-story warehouse building 
occupied by Murry’s Steaks, Inc., 
Alexandria, Va., was heavily dam- 

‘ aged by fire. The blaze apparently 

» started in the office section of the 
frozen meat firm and_ spread 
through the meat lockers. 


John Morrell & Co., Chicago, re- 
cently opened a new branch house 
at St. Paul, Minn. The building, 
purchased by Morrell in 1960, will 
have its formal opening shortly after 
Easter. It represents a consolidation 
of distribution services formerly 
provided by two separate operations, 

Aeat ww@ one in St. Paul and the other in 
gos “" Minneapolis. B. N. RENuI is man- 


re ager of the new Twin Cities branch. 
s- 

rob TRAILMARKS 

lent, Date A. KILPATRICK, vice presi- 
shop dent of provisions, The Rath Packing 
pon- Co., Waterloo, Ia., has been named 
Pur- general chairman of the Salvation 


: Ro- Army building fund. He is a member 
ros., of the advisory board of the Salva- 


ry L. tion Army, which plans to erect a 
cre- new service center in Waterloo. 
oup. 


Meat purveyors are scheduled to 
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SECOND ADDITION to plant of Hygrade Food Products, Inc., in Montreal, 
Que., will bring total floor space up to 80,000 sq. ft. upon completion, an 
increase of 30 per cent, announced general manager Joseph Rapoport. Two- 
story addition will provide space for two more smokehouses, utensil washing 
room and cookers and miscellaneous processing equipment on ground floor; 
upper floor will add more space for dry storage and, since it is situated above 
the packaging department, will permit an uninterrupted flow of packaging 
materials from storeroom to packaging department. The Montreal plant, 
which was built in 1957, had its first addition in 1959. More manufacturing 
and packaging space has been planned by Canadian firm for this year. 





meet with ship suppliers of San Di- Co., a San Francisco purveyor, for 
ego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, the purpose of interpreting and clar- 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., ifying institutional meat specifica- 
on March 6 at the plant of Luce & tions as they apply to the steamship 
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No other stuffer...at ANY price can equal the 





ST. JOHN #2015 
CONTINUOUS 
STUFFER 


5000 Ibs. of HOT DOGS © 
PER HOUR! 


COMPLETE, Ready for installation 


*4,225" 


Write, wire, phone 


ST. JOHN & CO. 


5800 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 36, Illinois 
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PROBLEM: MOVE VISCOUS LIQUIDS 


AT 10 TO 300 G.P.M. 


ANSWER: VIKING PUMPS 


PICTURED are 8 of 22 Viking heavy- 

duty, steel fitted pumps selected by one plant 
for handling viscous, synthetic materials 

in capacities ranging from 10 to 300 G. P. M. 


V iking Pumps answer the problem of moving viscous materials at 
varying flow rates. Vikings answer many other pumping problems, too, for 
the line is complete . . . 14 to 1050 G.P.M. So, whether you need a plant full 
or a single pump—to handle viscous or thin liquids, lubricating or non- 
lubricating liquids, corrosive or non-corrosive liquids—check Viking for the 
answer to your problem. ( 


Send today for Catalogs CS and MS 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, It’s ‘‘Roto-King’’ Pumps 
Offices and Distributors In Principal Cities » See Your Classified Telephone Directory 








VIKING PUMP COMPANY \©© 














YOUR 








SILENT 










© ADDS APPETITE APPEAL 
| © BUILDS EXTRA FLAVOR 
© RETARDS COLOR FADING 








SALESMAN 

















‘“‘WHITFORD”’ FLOOR DRAINS 
Especially adapted for packing houses 









Catch and retain valuable 
solids in easily removable 
baskets. 

Prevent clogging drain- 
age systems. Aid sanita- 
tion. 

Ductil iron grates are 
available in all models. 

See page A-6, Purchas- 
ing Guide for the Meat In- 
dustry for details. 


WHITFORD DRAIN CO. 
1819 South Brook St. 
Louisville 8, Ky. 
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| industry. The announcement was 


| made by Georce SHENSON of H. 
| Shenson Meat Co., San Francisco, 
chairman of the meat cuts stand- 
ardization committee of the National 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Meat Purveyors. JOAN CONSIDINE 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, with whom the associa- 
tion’s committee has worked in es- 
tablishing the specifications, will be 
present at the meeting. 


White Packing Co., Inc., Lewes, 
Del., will be host March 9 to the first 
swine carcass show ever held in Del- 
aware, announced University of Del- 
aware extension livestock specialist 
JoHN H. SHropsHIRE. The show is 
open to barrows within the live- 
weight range of 180-230 lbs. 





executive director of the Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency, Chicago, 
will retire from the Army March 31. 
He has been second in command of 
the armed forces’ food supply sys- 
tem since July, 1960. Previously, 
Colonel Durbin was MSSA execu- 
tive officer and commander of its 
Chicago regional procurement office. 


| DEATHS 


G. Norman WInoper, 63, a past 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, died February 
21 in Denver. At the time of his 
death, he was president of Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, a group 
he helped organize to promote do- 
mestic wool and woolens. Winder 
was also a past chairman of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. 


Loren D. Scuirr, 65, general man- 
ager of Schaaf Sausage Co., Milwau- 
kee, for 17 years until his retirement 
last September, died recently. 


JoseF Martinec, 76, founder and 
owner of J. Martinec Packing Co., 
Scotia, N.Y., died in Hollywood, 
Fla., where he was vacationing. A 
native of Czechoslovakia, Martinec 
came to the U.S. about 1905 and 
founded the meat packing company 
in 1914. He is survived by a son 
JosePH E., who is a vice president 
of the firm, and two daughters. 


Cart O. WEISEL, JR., 59, president 
of Weisel & Co., Milwaukee sausage 
manufacturer, died of a heart attack 
February 24. Weisel was a director 
of the American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago, and was a past president and a 
director of the Milwaukee Sausage 
Manufacturers’ Association. His fa- 
ther, Cart, sr., founded the Milwau- 
kee sausage firm in 1880. 
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Finest 
Metal 


* Packaging 


for Meat and 
Lard Products 


... from Heekin 








Let Heekin engineers design and develop 
the specific can you need for your meat or 
lard product. Heekin Cans are planned 
to sell your product. Contact Heekin to- 
day . . . as close as your telephone. 


"e 


Product Planned 
CANS 


SALES. OFFICES; CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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FAR RIGHT Dis-— 
charge ong has 


knob 
red 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


© All working surfaces—stain- 
less steel finish 


® Length, overall—7’ 
© Height—30” 


® Conveying Method— 
twin chain powered 


® Carrying Means — stainless 
steel “dogs”, evenly spaced 

© Cleaning—hot-water hosing 

® Maximum speed—90’ per 
minute 


®Maximum capacity — 1600 
pieces per hour 


For further construction details and price information, 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR SPECIFICS 














DELANO 


Conveyor & Equipment Co. 


MAnsfield 
6-5682 


1333 W. Roosevelt Rd. * Broadview, Illinois 
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Sausage Giveaway Control 
[Continued from page 21] 
















An experienced operator is ex- 
pected to maintain the desired 
strand weights within a tolerance of 
plus or minus 4 oz. A leveling of the 
minimum and maximum peaks in 
finished package weights will occur 
if an adequate mixture of links from 
several strands is made at the time 
of peeling and packaging. 

2. UNIFORM LINK LENGTHS: 
Link length uniformity is as impor- 
tant as strand weight uniformity in 
controlling giveaway in the skinless 





operation. Uniform link lengths also 
immeasurably improve the appear- 
ance of the finished package. 

“Link-Trol” is an adjustable 
gauge designed to measure accurate- 
ly link length. It can be set from 442 
to 6% in. by loosening the screw at 
the top. 

The variations between linker ma- 
chines, rather than variations within 
a single machine, commonly cause 
non-uniform link lengths. These dif- 
ferences can be controlled by using 
the gauge to set link lengths uni- 
formly on all machines in the line. 
Another simple method is to count 






































PLATES AND JOWLS 


no further fleshing required. 


This means: 





end Model 30A Feeder and Slasher 
which automatically and contin- 
uously feeds the pork cuts 
through the skinning machine as 
they are carried to the ma- 
chine by the conveyor. 


Write for further 
information. 





IN SKINNING FATBACKS, 


Gelatin skins or tannery skins with 


NO FURTHER FLESHING! 


Just once through the Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner 
without the use of an operator. Result: 


1. Pork cuts are completely skinned and fleshed. 
2. Skins are ready for gelatin or for the tannery with 


Tremendous savings in time and labor! 


Basically, this is the procedure: The operator, who robs 
the lean meat from the fatback or other cut, returns 
it directly to the feeding attachment which auto- 
matically feeds it into the skinning machine. 


The feeding attachment is the Towns- 


AUTOMATION 
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See G-3 


TOWNSEND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2421 Hubbell Ave. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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and compare the number of links 
produced per strand through al] © 
linker machines. : 

Non-uniform link lengths pro- — 
duced by a single linker machine © 
will also contribute to poor weight © 
control. If this is the case, check the | 
following to be sure: (1) feeder 
belts are properly adjusted, (2) > — 
casing is piled correctly on the ta- © 
ble, (3) casing is wetted properly, 

(4) the tension arm is free, (5) belts THI 
are clean and in good condition. wil 

3. SMOKEHOUSE AND COOL. ie: 
ER SHRINKAGE: Accurate knowl. ™ 
edge and control of shrinkage is es- ——e™ 
sential to the successful operation of you 
the control system. Shrinkage is re- 
lated to weight control in that this STU 
factor will directly affect control of 
the finished weight. Since the sys- | 
tem is designed to hold the average 
giveaway weight to 2.33 per cent, it © 
is necessary to hold shrinkage vari- 
ation in the same range. 

It is advisable to check for shrink- 
age variations within a given smoke- 
house as well as between smoke- 
houses. This should be done over a 
five-day period, with the weekend 
intervening, in order to pick up the 
variations that usually occur from 
day to day. 

Even though smokehouses may be 
operating efficiently, it is essential 
that they be operated under a strict 
schedule with regard to time, tem- 
perature and humidity for each type 
of product. Changes in schedules 
or formulations may require reval- _ 
uation of the initial stuffed weight. Pr 


Smokehouse variations can often be 
be traced to improper cleaning and ve 
° TI 
maintenance. Although a smoke Yo 


house may be relatively new, its = 
efficiency will deteriorate with time 
and the accumulation of tars. 

Holding cooler shrinkage also is mt 
a factor in skinless weight control. po 
Temperature and humidity changes agg oe 
should be avoided or held to 2 
minimum. The length of time that ~ 
product is held in the cooler also = 
has a bearing on the end result. If si 
the processor knows in advance that Pl 
product will be held for longer than = 
normal periods of time (such as rE 
weekends or holidays), compensa- 
tion should be made for the addi- P 


tional shrinkage by increasing the : 
stuffed weight. a 


4. CHECKING AND MAINTAIN- ,- 
ING: Tee-Pak recommends _ that = 
sausage personnel be _ thoroughly < ' 
educated in the control system, that - 
a responsible person be assigned to _ 
check and maintain necessary con- T 
trols; that the “Meat-R-Miser” and 7 
“Link-Trol” be ‘used routinely, and 
that a trouble shooter’s chart and 
supervisors check list be followed. ” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$5.00; additional words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
tion Wanted,"' special rate; minimum 20 
words, $3.50; additional words, 20c each. 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlines, 75c extra. Listing ad- 
vertisements, 75c¢ per line. Displayed, 
$11.00 per inch. Contract retes on request. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





CHARLEVOIX, MICHIGAN 
THIS OFFER MAY STARTLE YOU: But it is 
ponified, as you will learn upon investigation. 
Will sell for $130.000 wholesale plant fer distri- 
bution of meat and poultry, including all equip- 
ment, trucks, farm and new abattoir, on terms 
that same should pay for itself in unusually 
short time, properly managed, or will lease on 
terms that net owners 6% from investment. 
Few such opportunities ever offered. If you feel 
you could qualify, why not contact 

H. G. FOSTER 

20 Broadway, Holiday Park 

STUART FLORIDA 


FULL LINE PACKINGHOUSE 

LEASE or SALE: U. S. Government Inspected. 
Now in operation. Capacity 750 cattle, 2,500 hogs, 
100,000 + smoked meats and 75,000 # sausage 
products per week. Not necessary to kill cattle 
and hogs to operate profitably. Beef kill may 
be increased to 1,250 cattle per week and hog 
kill to 5,000 per week. North central location. 
Good source for livestock. Experienced person- 
nel. Convenient to Cleveland and on direct line 
to all cities in the east. Will consider leasing to 
chain store operator, packer or responsible job- 
bers. Brokers protected. ES-106, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 
SonN.. X. 








VISTA, CALIFORNIA. Just north of San Diego. 
FOR SALE or LEASE: Rural slaughterhouse. 
Ideal for beef breaking and/or sausage plant. 
None in San Diego county. Market wide open. 
For further information call JAMES ARM- 
STRONG, RA _ 8-1586, evenings, FALLBROOK, 
CALIFORNIA. R 2, Box 110 P. 





FOR SALE or LEASE or MERGER: Modern, ef- 
ficient beef packing plant in the Chicago area. 
Estate settled now. Can be disposed of. RE- 
SPONSIBLE PARTIES ONLY. FS-90, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SALE, LEASE, PARTNER or CUSTOM KILL: 
Proposition considered. Tax loss meat packing 
corp. Central New Jersey. U.S.D.A. Inspected 
plant. Slaughtering and boning operations. Pork, 
veal and beef. Principals only. FS-105, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH IN ON YOUR LOSSES 
DIVERSIFIED COMPANY: Seeks meat or allied 
corporation having recent loss in 6 figures. Op- 
portunity to recover some of your losses. Replies 
held in strictest confidence. Have your attorney 
or accountant communicate with Box W-70, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















HOTEL and RESTAURANT SUPPLY CO. 
Established Philadelphia house is seeking expan- 
sion. Partial interest available to energetic ex- 
perienced sful sal in this field. Re- 
plies held confidential. Box 0-59 THE NATION- 
AL i. 527 Madison Ave., New York 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BUFFALO 38 B SILENT CUTTER: With 15 H.P. 
motor. Will be reconditioned by Keebler Engi- 
neering Company of Chicago, Ill. Price $795.00 
or may be bought as-is very reasonably. Harry 
C. Wenzel & Sons Inc., P. O. Box 283, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin. 








FOR SALE—EPOXY RESIN MATERIALS FOR 
WELDING”, PATCHING, PROTECTING AND 
SKID-PROOFING CONCRETE, MASONRY AND 
WOOD MATERIALS. 

THE FIRST PRODUCT IN HISTORY CAPABLE 
=a CONCRETE AND MASONRY MA- 

GREGG INDUSTRIES 
763 South Wayne Place Wheeling, Illniois 


FOR SALE—NEW AND USED FRICTION SMOKE 
GENERATORS 





7 “ounce INDUSTRIES 
63 South Wayne Place Wheeling, Illinois 
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THE LAZAR COMPANY 


brokers * dealers * sales agents * appraisers 


1709 W. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
PHONE CAnai 6-0200 


NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 

and ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
* All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 


We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn 





1—41M3 Enterprise Grinder Stainless Steel Feed 
Tray—New Head 


1—56BA Buffalo Grinder 7142 H.P. Motor—New 
Head 


1—400 Lb. Buffalo Mixer 5 H.P.—Stainless Steel 
Shell 


1—1000 Lb. Buffalo Mixer 10 H.P. Stainless Steel 
Shell 


1—200 Lb. Randall Stuffer Complete 
1—300 Lb. Buffalo Stuffer Complete 
1—Dohm & Nelke Bacon Forming Press 
1—Dohm & Nelke Rindmaster 
1—H.D.-3 US Bacon Slicer Complete 


FS-107, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





300—USED ANCO HAM MOLDS, stainless steel, 
5-piece, 4x4x27 

200—USED HAM BOILERS, 
with lids. 

1 —JONES-SUPERIOR #53 SAW, right-hand 
type, just rebuilt, in excellent condition 


$600.00 f.0.b. Chicago, Illinois 
T. G. KOPLOCK & COMPANY 


Nos. 112, 114, 116, 





Citizens Bldg. GL 4-9055 
Canton, Ohio 
FOR SALE 
SBA Te CI ion sic ccccccccccnusicsiecs $1,295.00 
43-—B Buffalo Cutter ..cccccccssccccese 1,150.00 
S4—B Bal¥alo Cutter ..n.ccccccccsccces 1,495.00 
90 Boss Cutter, 50 HP. ....ccsccsce 95.00 


H. D. Laughlin & Sons, Inc. 
3522 North Grove Fort Worth 6, Texas 
MArket 4-7211 





FOR SALE: French Oil Co. type 2-S screw type 
extraction presses, 300 psi, tempering bins, 60 
HP motor and drive. Perry Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 1404 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





ONE: #1050 Seydelmann Super Cutter, Model K 
401 P, 700 lb. capacity, Serial + K 401-5508, with 
starter, no motor. Call or write: THE RATH 
PACKING COMPANY, Purchasing Department, 





FACTORY NEW: FRYMA Combination Colloid 
Mill meat grinder, 22 H.P. Sacrifice $1050. Con- 
tact Box FS-60, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





ATMOS SMOKE HOUSE 
SMOKER, heat generator, duct work and auto- 
matic controls for 3 cage smoke house. WEST 
PIKE PACKING COMPANY, Box 85, Beallsville, 





Pennsylvania, Phone days, 919, nights 107 M 





BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


EQUIPMENT LIQUIDATION 
SWIFT & CO.—VANCOUVER, B. C. 





Consolidation of two Swift & Company West Coast 
plants has made possible the following offerings of 


“hard to get'' items at low prices: 

BACON PRESS: Dohm & Nelke, Jr.-------- $1,750.00 

PICKLE INJECTORS: (2) Anco — Page w/9— 
needle heads, | HP. mtr._----------- « $1,750.00 

— SKINNER: Townsend #52-A, Vp HP. 

SE Ee ARTE AE SS $1,350.00 
GRINDER: Buffalo mdl. #6686, IS HP. mtr. & 
CG ee a See | 
TY-EINNER: mak 24... $1,000.00 
HAM MOLDS: (100) Globe Hoy #114, w/covers 
PS eae eee eae SS ea. $10.00 
SLICER: U.S. Heavy Duty mdl. #3, w/shingling 
comveves, | BIR.  Wiliic cece anccness $1,150.00 
STUFFER: Randall 200%, w/air piping_------- $550.00 


BAND SAW: Jones-Superior #54T, w/stainless oe 
moving top table, 3 HP $750.00 
SLICER: U.S. mdl. 170 GS, complete, '/ HP.- 
SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #54-B, 40 HP.___-- $l, 350.00 

PORK-CUT SKINNER: Towneaed model #27, 
ea ee ee ae ene $375.00 

PNEUMATIC HAM PRESS: Sheet Metal Eng. $250.00 

COMBINATION CASING CLEANING LAYOUT: 
sintiae te Ante 2506.......05..255 $1,150.00 


CUT-MIX: Mixers Inc. #4, 40 HP. mtr., w/2—sets 
eS aD Rae ees ewes. sents $550.00 
PICKLE PUMPS: (2) Griffith $2-R------ ea. $225.00 


TRIPE WASHER: belt driven, with 3%” perf. $100.00 


COTTAGE ROLL TYER: electric__.-.-----.-- $150.00 
LARD ROLES Y2U) «2. 65<0c0cs eee $450.00 
LARD FILLER: Globe: ........----.--....-...- $100.00 
LARD FILLER: for 50# cartons -------------- $50. 


We suggest you review this listing and contact us 
immediately to get full details on any item. Because 
time is so extremely short equipment is offered sub- 
ject to prior sale & confirmation. 


Write or phone for full particulars. 





Following stainless steel Molds are available 
for immediate shipment from our warehouse. 


4I—Globe Hoy #108, 11” x 5/2” x 514” ea. $12.75 
69—Globe Hoy #112, 11” x 6” x 5!/2”_---ea. $12.75 
25—Globe Hoy #114, 12” x 6/4” x 5'/2”_-ea. $12.75 
12I—Globe Hoy #116, 127%” x 6/2” x 5/2” ea. $12.75 
257—Globe Hoy #66-S, 10” x 434” x 45%” ea. $5.00 
15—Adelmann #6-0, 1234” x 634” x 5!/4” ea. $12.50 
64—Adelmann #0-2-X, 11” x 6” x 5!/2”_--ea. $12.50 
80—Adelmann #1-0-E, 11” x 5!/2” x 4'/2” ea. $12.50 


1” 





46-—Adehmana JEb6 .... 125552 - ne ea. $10.00 
Ge: TIO og teens ea. $10.00 
18—Anco #0-A __- .ea. $10.00 
tits 7s. converted to Hoy we. 
aa ss Ge se Os . $10.00 


beater ay #02-5-E, converted to Hoy ie 
2” x 454" x 44” . $10 


aia SAC. (2° 2 4G" 2 4h"... ea. $10.00 
641—Wire Molds, 4” x 4” x 14” __-_-------- ea. $2.00 
1940—Chili Pans, I# cap. ------------------ ea. $.50 





> 





We have offerings of two complete operating 
meat packing & processing plants in the Ohio 
area. Both plants have go 

(Beef & Hogs) and can be purchased for a frac- 
tion of their original cost. Good business op- 
portunities for the right party. Additional details 
available at our Chicago office. 

















All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 


@ New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 


© Liquidators and Appraisers 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
WAbash 2-5550 


BARLANT & ©. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING continued trom page 1131 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP_ WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SAUSAGE SUPERINTENDENT: Age 46, sober, in 
excellent health. Practical experience in medium 
and large size plants. Capable of directing an 
economical and efficient sausage operation. Also 
have practical working knowledge of all meat 
packing operations. Excellent references. Prefer 
midwest. W-92, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS SUPERINTENDENT: 
Age 37, 15 years’ experience in processing of 
animal by-products. Well versed in costs, meth- 
ods, mechanical problems, personnel relations 
and quality control. Presently employed as plant 
superintendent. Wish to relocate. Complete resu- 
me furnished upon request. W-93, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





ALL AROUND MEAT MAN: 35 years of age, 15 
years’ experience in beef and mutton boning, 
breaking, wholesale and retail cutting. Also good 
knowledge of all processing of sausage etc. 
Speak and write English and Spanish well. Seek 
position with U. S. owned firm or other well 
established house in Central or South America. 
Send detailed offers to Box W-95, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Tl. 





EXPERIENCED 
SAUSAGE MAKER—SUPERINTENDENT 


Age 48, over 30 years’ experience in all types 
of sausage, loaves, smoked and cured meat. Com- 
plete knowledge of costs, yields and all types of 
packaging and merchandising. Experienced in 
large and small tonnage. Excellent references. 
Will locate anywhere. W-33, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





QUALIFIED FRESH MEAT MAN: Is looking for 
a position in southern Wisconsin. Age 32. Uni- 
versity graduate school of agriculture with 5 
years’ managerial experience with midwest pack- 
ing in the purchase, sales and cost of beef, veal, 
lamb and related boneless products. References 
available. W-83, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PLANT MANAGER 
COLLEGE EDUCATION: Years’ experience with 
proven record. Will relocate anywhere. W-51, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








SAUSAGE MAKER: Steady, sober and experi- 
enced. Can make profits and increase volume. 
W-75, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





PLANT MANAGER: 20 years’ experience. Able 
to take full responsibility for fresh meat and 
Sausage operation, including procurement and 
sales. Able to relocate. W-84, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 





BEEF MANAGER: 20 years’ experience in sales 
and production. Thorough knowledge of costs, 
yields, boning and fabricating. Able to supervise 
livestock buying. W-85, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WELL ROUNDED: Packing house man wants to 
represent meat packer or allied industry in 
Florida. Would consider adjoining states. W-96, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: 9 years’ experience in 
work measurement techniques and supervision. 
Desires to relocate with small or medium sized 
company. Age 35. W-97, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: Young, aggressive, 
thoroughly experienced, capable of handling or 
supervising any or all phases of your industrial 
engineering program. W-98, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: Meat and 
dog food canning. Experienced in all phases of 
canning procedures. W-99, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

MEDIUM SIZED: Hotel and Restaurant meat pur- 
veyor desires to increase distribution and seeks 
experienced salesmen for choice territories in 
midwest and southwest U. S. Home office in 
Chicago. Compensation will be commensurate 
with experience and prior performance. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. Replies will be held 
in strictest confidence. Write in detail to Box 
W-101, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HIGH CALIBRE 
COMMISSION SALES REPRESENTATION 
EASTERN U. S. AREA 

Our highly specialized ‘WORLD ADVERTISED” 
phosphate blend for curing and comminuted 
products necessitates qualified personnel. Our 
customers are found among the leaders of do- 
mestic and foreign meat packers. Replies should 
include necessary data for preliminary evalua- 
tion. 

W-100, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


MEAT PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


LARGE NATIONAL: Packaging firm has an op- 
portunity for a meat packaging specialist to su- 
pervise the development of new packages and 
packaging techniques for the meat packing and 
allied industries. Requires extensive knowledge 
of products, packages, packaging techniques, 
packaging trends and processes within the meat 
packing and allied industries. Send complete 
resume of past experience in confidence to 
Box W-88, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








SALES MANAGER 


MUST HAVE: Demonstrated ability to plan, or- 

ganize, and direct sales force distributing full 

line of meat products to chains and independent 

accounts, Middle west location. Fine growth op- 

portunity. Send brief resume in confidence to 

Box W-91, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DESIRE A MAN: With complete knowledge and 
skill in meat processing plants. Have an opening 
for an assistant manager. Must be able to han- 
dle labor relations as well as cope with every 
day plant problems. Special training in the fro- 
zen meat industry desired. Must be able to locate 
in the midwest. Write to Box W-102, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 








EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


RESEARCH KITCHEN 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
Leading national supplier of basic ingredients to 
the Food industry has excellent opportunity in 
its Research and Product Development kitchen, 
The company is located in Chicago. The applicant 
should have 10 years experience in meat process. 
ing including curing, smoking, sausage manufac. 
turing, and related meat areas. Should have 
enough supervisory and organizing experience to 
direct Research and Development activities, 
Should be creative and research minded. Ex. 
cellent salary for the man with the proper 
qualifications. Reply in detail stating experi- 
ence and salary required. 
W-65 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Il. 





MANAGEMENT TEAM 


This man (25-40) should be well educated and 
have some practical experience in hotel supply 
house operations or a related phase of meat in- 
dustry. (Industrial engineering training very de- 
sirable) Experience should include knowledge of 
some of the following: Cutting tests, Yields, 
Manufacturing, Portion-control, Labor, Costs, 
Pricing, etc. This excellent opportunity is with 
an established, well regarded, progressive me- 
dium sized Milwaukee, Wisconsin hotel supply 
house. The position title and starting salary will 
be identified wth the qualifications. Reply in 
detail including present and desired salary. Re. 
plies held in strict confidence. W-52, THE NA. 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





GENERAL MANAGER WANTED 


FOR MEDIUM SIZE: Independent Ohio meat 





packer. Slaughtering, processing and canning. 
Fine salary for experienced man. Opportunity 
for fast adv t. Old pany. Answers 
confidential: Write 


HILL PACKING COMPANY (General Office) 
MR. BURTON HILL, President 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





MAN TO ASSUME: Full charge of plant and 
sales. Present capacity of 500 cattle. Must have 
successful and profitable past operation. Send 
full resume and salary expected. W-89, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








TO ORGANIZE: Steer department. Wholesal 

and fabricating. Heavy background in sales and 

production essential. Right man will participate 

in results. This is a good career opportunity. 

N. Y. City area. Send resume. Confidential. 
SAFER BEEF CO. INC., 

620 Brook Ave., Bronx 55, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE SUPERINTENDENT 
EASTERN PACKER: Requires man with heavy 
experience in all phases of sausage operations 
including formulation yields and cuts, with ex- 
perience in packaging on automatic and semi- 
automatic machines. Send reply to Box W-103, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MASTER MECHANIC: Convenient New York 
City area. COMPLETE CHARGE. Excellent op- 
portunity for right man. Responsible to top 
management. Furnish references, age, salary 
requirements. Strict confidence, all applications. 
W-94, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





WANTED: MANAGEMENT FOR NEW SLAUGH- 
TERING PLANT IN CENTRAL NEBRASKA. W- 
104, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BROKER WANTED: For state of West Virginia, 
to sell complete line of finest imported canned 
hams. Reply stating experience and give refer- 
ences. BETTER CANNED PRODUCTS, Inc., 100 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 








LEASE YOUR ICE MAKING MACHINE 
720 lbs. to 5000 lbs. per 24 hours. Hard, dry, 
slower melting ice flakes. Self-contained or 
remote models, complete with storage bin. FL- 
543, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





USDA LABELS EXPEDITED 


WITHIN HOURS OF RECEIPT $6.50 EACH 
Complete  services-rGov. information, labels, 
liaison—blue prints. FDA, etc. Available monthly 
hourly, per item. 


JAMES V. HURSON 
1426 G Street., N. W. 
Telephone REpubiic 7-4122 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent ® Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor © Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 


Albee Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. Cc. 











W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 





HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


FARROW and COMPANY 
Indianapolis Stock Yards + Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 

















WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 


WESTERN BUYERS 


Phone: Cypress 4-24]1- 
ALGONA, IOWA 





10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
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SLIMER 


7 SAVES HOURS 
mex Of HANDLING TIME! 
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| SLIMER 
Pi Ml sCHUTE 
— 
Send | Vo 
THE - —— WHI 

1 St. \ 4 No. 860 CONTINUOUS SLIMER 

=: Opened and flushed hog stomachs are dropped into the chute shown 
at right end of machine. From the chute they fall into a ‘‘V’’ trough, 

. one side of which is the rotating cylinder. The action of the 54” ex- 

, dry, | | | tended holes in the cylinder and stationary plate thoroughly remove 

4 FL | an | the slime. A perforated pipe provides a hot water spray on the stom- 

5 WwW. il | achs. All Stainless Steel construction excepting legs and the drive. 

— | FFA _| 

ACH Si || 1800 

labels, ileal Rated Drum Length Height Width Motor Shipping 

onthly Capacity Length Overall Overall Overall HP. Weight 

—" ¥ WAAAAASANAS 400 42” 6014” 3 de 23” S 700 Ibs. 

7aie \ \ / 600-900 60” 7'61,.” 5/1" ao 5 1250 Ibs. 

a 1 \ | 

5 : 

: 

porter 

| . . . . . . 

en This unit is designed to automatically deposit the stomachs into 

5. ILL ANCO NO. 860 Slimer and provide a convenient spot check by the 


inspector. After the stomachs are: opened and flushed, each one is 
placed on a separate hook on the revolving wheel. After passing the 
inspector, stomachs are automatically dropped into hopper of the 
Slimer. Drive consists of 14 HP geared head motor and roller chain. 














= THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


BELT L >.23177 SUBSIDIARY OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 


| 5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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REWARD! 


BETTER TASTING, JUICIER 
FASTER MOVING LOAVES! 


hen you use 


CEREAL BINDER 


without a cereal taste! 


— 


Another quality product of creative research from 
MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS 


Northfield, Illinois 











